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CHAKLES  II 


Born  1(530;  Restored  KKiO;  Died  1685 

TFIE  poet  of  Pni'itanism,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  rejoices  in  his  re-aseent 
from  the  obscure  sojourn  of  the  Stygian  pool  to  tlie 
reahns  of  heavenly  light.  From  a  realm  oomp,.ratively 
of  light  we  desceiul  to  the  Stygian  pool  in  passing  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Restoration.  In  the  Revolutionary 
period,  with  all  its  violence,  havoc,  and  suffering,  we  have 
at  least  been  among  great  men,  lofty  aspirations,  and 
heroic  actions.  In  the  succeeding  period  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  is  the  reverse  of  great,  lofty,  or  heroic. 
Such  is  the  nemesis  of  revolution.  Over-tension  is  fol- 
lowed by  collapse ;  over-excitement  by  prostration  of 
spirit ;  the  wreck  of  chimerical  hopes  by  loss  of  faith 
in  rational  effort. 

Puritanism,  aiming  at  an  unattainable  standard,  had 
denied  the  multitude  pleasure,  not  only  evil  pleasure, 
such  as  that  of  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  tippling, 
but  the  iniK'j'ent  pleasures  of  the  drama,  the  may-pole, 
the  Sunday  dance  or  archery,  the  Christinas  feast  of 
family  love,  such  pleasure  as  is  a  moral  necessity  of 
human  nature.  The  consequences,  when  the  Puritan 
yoke  was  cast  off  and  the  recoil  ensued,  were  the  man- 
ners, the  literature,  and  the   drama   of  tiie   Restoration. 
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Religion,  associated  with  ii  gloomy  repression,  could  not 
fail  to  become  odious  ;  associated  with  political  power 
and  pelf,  it  could  not  fail  to  become  hypocritical ;  asso- 
ciated with  crazy  fanaticism  and  spiritual  mania,  it  could 
not  fail  to  incur  contempt.  The  inovitable  sequel  to  a 
tyranny  of  godliness  was  an  outburst  of  ungodliness  ;  the 
liyi)0('risy  of  piety  was  followed  by  an  ostentation  of  pro- 
fanity ;  and  vice  became  not  only  a  propensity  but  a 
fashion. 

The  political  philosopher  of  this  age,  and  the  guide  of 
some  of  its  most  active  spirits,  is  Hobbes,  who  had  once 
been  Charles's  tutor.  Revolution  and  civil  war  had  bred 
in  Hobbes  the  belief  that  man  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
man,  every  man  by  nature  desiring  to  take  everything 
for  himself;  and  that  nothing  can  limit  desire  and  keep 
the  peace  in  the  human  herd  but  absolute  government, 
that  of  the  great  Leviathan,  submission  to  which  must  be 
unbounded.  Religion,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
confusion  and  anarchy,  must  be  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment, thought  alone  being  left  free.  He  who  made  reli- 
gion a  matter  of  state,  not  of  conviction,  must  have  been 
a  practical  atheist,  whether  he  was  a  theoretical  atheist  or 
not.  Hobbes's  own  conversation  was  profane.  He  was, 
however,  a  great  intelligence  as  well  as  a  writer  of  uncom- 
mon vigour,  and  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  a  govern- 
ment . 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  triumphant  party,  with  its  hatred  of 
high  as[)iration  and  austere  morality,  was  embodied,  to 
the  delight  of  a  merry  monarch  and  his  court,  in  the 
rhyme  of  "  Hudibras,"  a  clever,  coarse,  and  dirty  imita- 
tion of  "Don  Quixote";  while  over  the  grave  of  Puritan- 
ism rose  "  Paradise  Lost." 
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There  could  not  have  Ikhmi  a  Httor  king  of  his  epoch 
than  Charles  II.  Me  was  a  thorough  man  of  pleasure, 
good-natured,  affable,  and  witty,  but  careless,  selfish,  cyn- 
ical, and  heartless.  He  openly  kept  concubines,  and 
owned  a  troop  of  bastards.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  a  flat- 
terer to  him,  "  is  the  father  of  your  people."  "  Of  a  good 
many  of  them."'  was  his  reply,  "  I  believe  I  am."  When 
treating  witli  him  was  suggested,  Cromwell  replied,  "He 
is  so  damnably  debauched  that  he  would  ruin  us  all."  No 
mean  section  of  British  aristocracy  owed  its  origin  to 
Charles's  seraglio.  Perhaps  lie  and  the  other  royal 
libertines  of  these  times,  as  it  was  their  doom  to  marry 
ugly  princesses  for  the  purpose  of  begetting  heirs,  might 
be  partly  excused  if  they  kept  pretty  mistresses  for  love. 
Charles  had  to  marry  a  Portuguese  princess  who,  he  said, 
was  like  a  bat ;  yet,  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman,  as  some 
pretend,  he  would  not  have  forced  his  mistress  on  the 
society  of  his  wife.  He  painted  his  OAvn  character  as 
a  king  well  when,  being  worried  by  the  inquiries  of  par- 
liament into  his  scandalous  finance,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  sit  like  the  grand  Turk  bowstringing  people, 
but  that  he  objected  to  have  a  set  of  fellows  prying  into 
his  affairs.  The  Tory  Jolinson  pronounced  him  a  very 
good  king.  In  a  certain  sense  he  was  ;  for  had  a  respect- 
able bigot  and  absolutist,  attentive  to  business  and  lo^^al 
to  the  Anglican  church,  been  in  Charles's  place,  with  the 
tide  of  lo^'-alty  running  so  high,  he  might  have  extin- 
guished the  liberties  of  England. 

At  his  side  Charles  had  his  brother  James,  Duke  of 
York,  an  active  and  aggressive,  while  Charles  was  a  lazy, 
absolutist ;  an  avowed,  while  Charles  was  a  secret,  convert 
to  Catholicism  ;  a  l)igot.  while  Charles,  if  not  at  heart  a 
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sceptic,  was  indifferent  iibout  religion.  The  chief  minister 
of  the  crown  during  the  iirst  years  of  tlie  reign  was  Hyde, 
Cliarles's  political  tutor,  and  made  at  las  (joronation  Earl 
t)f  Clarendon,  the  author  of  that  picturesque  and  stately 
narrative  classed  by  Ilalhun  among  histories  to  be  read 
for  the  delight  which  they  afford  us  by  their  literary 
beauty  without  reference  to  their  truth.  Clarendon  has 
veiled  the  fact  that  he  was  a  reformer  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  when  he  almost  certainly  voted  for 
the  attainder  of  Strafford.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
respectable,  though  not  incapable  of  countenanciiig  a  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  a  regicide  Protector.  His  ideal 
was  the  rule  of  a  monarch  with  a  103'al  and  obedient 
parliament,  as  a  necessary  sup[)ort  of  which  he  was  bent 
on  restoring  the  Anglican  church  and  hierarchy  to  the 
plenitude  of  their  wealth  and  privilege.  Nor  did  he  err 
in  thinking  that  a  clergy,  richly  endowed  and  dependent 
on  the  state,  woidd,  with  ritualism  and  orthodoxy,  be  the 
bulwark  of  monarchical  power.  Hyde  had  a  colleague  in 
Southampton,  a  thoroughly  upright  and  honourable  gen- 
tleman, tlie  most  moderate  of  loyalists  and  a  staunch 
uphohkn-  of  indemnity.  Ormonde,  the  Lord  Lieutennnt 
of  I'-elaud,  was  another  man  of  tlie  same  school.  All 
three  were  men  of  a  bygone,  serious,  religious,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  Restoration  rakes  and  courtiers,  antiquated  gen- 
eration. Southam[)ton's  influence  was  not  enough  felt. 
He  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  force,  perhaps  from  tl.o 
weakness  of  his  health. 

The  time  was  proi)itious  to  absolutist  designs.  The 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  rising  like  the  sun  in  its 
power  and  magniticence,  and  was  holding  forth  to  all 
kings  an  example  of  unrestricted  rule,  awakening  within 
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them  a  sense  of  their  (Uvinity,  and  giving  new  life  to  the 
monarchical  as  well  as  to  the  catholic  cause.  The  Stuart 
brotliers,  having  long  lived  in  France,  and  as  refugees 
from  a  republic,  were  thoroughly  imbued  witli  the  idea 
of  French  monarchy  and  pre[)ared  to  look  up  to  the 
French  monarch  as  their  cynosure  and  the  patron  of  their 
interest. 

The  Convention  Parliament,  in  restoring  the  king,  had 
stipulated  for  a  geiieral  indemnity,  h'om  wliich,  liowever, 
the  regicides  were  excepted.  Ten  of  these  at  once,  and  KiGO 
three  more,  caught  afterwards  in  Holland,  suifered  the 
penalties  of  treason  in  their  most  barbarous  form,  while 
a  number  of  others  were  imprisoned  for  life  or  deprived 
of  civil  rights.  These  men  had  no  doubt  taken  their 
lives  in  their  hands.  'J'hey  had  no  warrant  but  their 
conviction  and  their  cause.  Conlident  in  the  goodness  of 
those  warrants,  such  as  were  put  to  death  met  their  fate 
like  martyrs.  "  Take  notice,"  said  Harrison,  the  valiant 
soldier  and  visionary  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  "that  for 
being  instrumental  in  that  cause  and  interest  of  the  Son 
of  God  which  hath  been  pleaded  amongst  us  and  which 
(rod  hath  witnessed  to  b}'  appeals  and  wonderful  victo- 
ries, I  am  brouglit  to  tliis  place  to  suffer  death  this  day. 
And  if  I  liad  ten  thousand  lives,  I  would  freely  and 
cheerfully  lay  down  them  all  to  witness  to  this  matter. 
Again,  I  do  not  lay  down  my  life  by  constraint,  but  will- 
ingly ;  for  if  I  had  been  minded  to  have  run  away,  I 
might  have  had  many  opportunities.  Hut  being  so  clear 
in  the  thing,  I  durst  not  turn  my  buck  nor  step  a  foot 
out  of  the  way,  l)y  reason  I  have  been  in  the  service  of 
so  glorious  and  great  a  God."  His  last  words  were  char- 
nctevistic  of   tlu'    Fifth    Monarchv    man    militant:     "Tie 
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hath  covered  my  head  many  times  in  the  day  of  battle. 
By  God  I  have  leaped  over  a  Avail ;  by  God  I  have 
run  through  a  troop ;  and  by  my  God  I  will  go  through 
this  death,  and  He  will  make  it  easy  to  me.  Now  into 
Thy  hands,  O  Lord  Jesus,  I  commit  my  spirit."  So,  not 
ignobly,  passed  away  the  dream  of  dominion  founded  on 
grace,  Avhieh  had  been  dreamed  by  Wyeliffe  three  cen- 
turies before. 

The  gentle  Evelyn  missed  the  execution  of  some  of  the 
regicides,  but  "  met  their  quarters  mangled,  and  cut  and 
reeking,  as  tliey  were  brought  from  the  gallows  in  baskets 
on  the  hurdle  "  He  piouslv  ejaculates,  "  Oh,  the  stupen- 
dous and  inscrutable  judgments  of  God  !  "  "  The  judg- 
ment of  God  was  U[)on  tliem,  sir,"  said  a  Tory  fop,  speak- 
ing of  the  regicides  to  Quin,  "  the  judgment  of  heaven 
was  upon  them  ;  almost  all  of  them  came  to  violent  ends." 
"So,  my  lord,"  replied  Quin,  "did  almost  all  the  apos- 
tles." The  king  was  present  at  some  of  the  executions. 
1661  The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride 
were  torn  out  of  then  graves,  dragged  to  Tyburn,  there 
hanged,  and  afterwards  buried  under  the  gallows,  while 
their  heads  were  set  on  the  top  of  Westminstc  •  Hall. 
Ladies,  we  learn  from    Pepys,   enjoyed  the  sight. 

IMnch  of  this  was  the  work  of  Presbyterians  who  pre- 
dominated in  the  Convention  I'arliament,  and  had  the 
king's  assurance  of  favour  to  their  sect.  Pryime,  with 
a  oowl  covering  his  head  to  hide?  the  stumps  of  ears 
cropped  by  Stuart  tyranny,  was  disgustingly  forward  in 
the  hunt  of  vengeance.  It  is  difticult  to  defend  the 
participation  of  Manchester  ami  others  who,  though  they 
were  not  I'egicides,  had  met  the  king  in  battle.  Axtell, 
who  had  commanded  the  guard  at  the  king's  execution, 
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miglit  well  say  that  he  was  no  more  guilty  than  Estsex, 
than  Fairfax,  who  had  remained  in  command  of  the 
army,  than  Manchester,  Monck,  or  any  soldiei*'  who  had 
fought  against  the  king's  person  under  the  orders  of  the 
parliament. 

The  Convention  Parliament,  from  which  Cavaliers 
were  still,  by  the  Ordinances,  excluded,  and  in  which 
Presbyterians  predominated,  Avas  succeeded  by  a  parlia-  1661 
ment  full  of  Cavaliers  thirsting  for  unlimited  vengeance. 
The  cotmtry  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had  once  been 
Puritans,  had,  since  the  reign  of  the  sectaries,  passed 
almost  in  a  body  to  the  royalist  side,  and  were  full  not 
only  of  political  and  religious,  but  of  social  exasperation. 
Tliis  assembly  woidd  have  made  bloody  work  had  not 
Clarendon  and  Southampton,  to  their  honour,  strenuously 
upheld  indenmity.  Clarendon  tells  us  that  an  attempt 
was  made  in  vain  to  find  the  body  of  Charles  I.  This 
story,  as  Hallam  says,  cannot  be  true,  since  it  was  known 
both  to  the  attendants  at  the  funeral  and  to  workmen 
where  the  body  liad  Ijeen  laid.  Perhaps  Clarendon  did 
not  wish  the  body  to  be  found,  because  its  production 
and  a  performance  of  solemn  obsequies  might  have 
excited  beyond  control  the  passions  of  the  Cavaliers. 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  though  disbanded,  were  still  there. 
Vengeance,  however,  was  further  satiated  by  outrages 
on  the  dead.  Upwards  of  twenty  persons  who  had  been 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  dug  up  and  thrown 
into  St.  Mary's  churcliyard  ;  among  them  were  the  bodies 
of  Pym,  Admiral  Blake,  his  gallant  colleague  Admiral 
Deanc!,  May  the  poet  and  historian.  Dr.  Twisse  the 
prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Cromwell's 
mother,    his    sister,    and    two    other   women.     To    this 
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1662  period  ulso  belongs  the  judicial  murder  of  Vane.  Vane 
was  not  a  regicide.  Nor  was  there  anything  except 
superior  ability  and  loftiness  of  spirit  to  distinguish  his 
case  from  that  of  his  fellows  in  the  Council  of  State.  His 
great  crime  in  Cavalier  eyes  probably  was  his  production 
of  fatal  evidence  against  Strafford.  His  execution  was 
a  dastardly  murder.  His  lofty  bearing  at  his  trial  had 
excited  the  craven  fears  of  Charles,  who  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  execution  after  having  pledged  his 
word  that  Vane's  life  should  be  spared.  The  judicial 
1661  murder  of  Argyle  in  Scotland  was,  if  possible,  stii)  more 
1661  infamous,  as  was  also  that  of  Guthrie,  who  seems  to  have 
been  put  to  death  simply  as  the  most  prominent  Presby- 
terian, to  strike  terror  into  his  sect.  Charles  had  leaned 
on  Argyle's  support  when  he  set  up  his  banner  in  Scot- 
land as  a  Covenanting  king,  and  in  subsequently  accept- 
ing the  Protectorate  Argvle  had  done  no  more  than 
jNIonck  and  many  others  who  enjoyed  impunity  or  were 
even  taken  into  favour.  Monck  had  the  baseness,  when 
evidence  was  wanting  against  Argyle,  to  produce  private 
letters  showing  that  the  marquis  had  been  hearty  and 
zealous  on  the  side  of  the  usurpation  of  which  Monck 
himself  had  been  the  vicegerent.  The  marquis  showed 
in  his  death  tiie  difference  between  physical  and  moral 
courage.  He  looked  calmly  on  the  axe,  though  he  had 
never  been  able  to  look  upon  the  sword.  How  Milton, 
the  great  defender,  if  not  the  instigator,  of  regicide, 
escaped  is  a  mystery.  He  must  liave  had  powerful  and 
adroit  friends.  Well  he  miglit  say  that  he  was  "  with 
darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round."  The 
Solenni  League  and  Covenant,  the  symbol  of  Presbyterian 
rebellion,  was  burned  by  the  public  hangman. 
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The  Coiniuonwealth  perished,  but  with  it  by  no  means 
perished  all  the  political  fruits  of  the  lievolution.  The 
engines  of  the  first  Charles's  arbitrary  government  ^^'hich 
the  Long  Parliament  had  swept  away,  the  star  chamber, 
the  court  of  high  commission,  the  council  of  the  north,  the 
stannaries  court,  were  not  restored.  The  privy  council 
no  more  dared  to  usurp  the  legislative  powers  of  parlia- 
ment. Ship  money  was  not  revived.  There  were  to  be 
no  more  benevolences  or  forced  loans  ;  nor  were  taxes  to 
be  imposed  without  a  vote  of  the  rei)resentatives  of  the 
nation.  What  the  government  hereafter  did  in  the  way 
of  irregular  exaction  it  had  to  do  by  fraud  or  suft'erance, 
not  by  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative. 

The  persoual  government  of  Charles  I.  had  been  sup- 
ported partly  by  exaction  of  feudal  dues  of  the  crown,  its 
wardshii)s,  and  its  compositions  for  knighthood.  In  the 
war  with  Scotland  it  had  called  out  its  military  tenants  in 
feudal  arra}'.  All  this,  susjiended  by  the  Revolution,  was 
now  formally  abolished.  The  lands  before  held  in  mili- 
tary tenure  were  henceforth  to  be  held  in  free  soccage. 
The  vexatious  court  of  wards  Avas  never  to  vex  more. 
The  not  less  vexatious  privilege  of  purveyance  Avas 
resigned.  Thus  the  nation  liually  took  leave  of  feudalism 
and  the  middle  age,  while  the  king  lost,  with  his  feudal 
over-lordship,  something  of  his  dignity  and  power.  To 
indemnify  him  for  the  surrender  of  his  feudal  revenues 
and  perquisites  he  received  an  hereditary  excise.  A  land- 
lord parliament  thus  made  the  nation  pay  for  a  boon 
which  was  confined  to  a  class.  The  Act  which  did  away 
with  the  service  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  crown 
confirmed  the  services  of  the  copy-holder  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.     Nearly  at  tiie  same  time  the  old  feudal  sys- 
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tein  of  subsidies,  which  had  been  imperfectly  luitl  unfairly 
levied,  was  changed  for  that  of  regular  assessments,  the 
fiscal  system  of  the  Comnionwealth. 

The  Triennial  Act  requiring  the  crown  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment not  less  than  once  in  three  }ears,  and  providing 
remedies  against  the  crown   ii?   case  of  its  default,  was 

1664  repealed  as  being,  what  it  unquestionably  was,  an  in- 
fringement of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  king  to  call 
and  dissolve  parliaments.  But  in  the  repealing  Act  words 
were  inserted  affirming  the  principle  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments which  showed  that  the  House  of  Commons,  ho'w- 
ever,  in  its  Cavalier  mood,  it  miglit  be  disposed  extrava- 
gantly to  exalt  the  crown,  was  not  disposed  to  part 
with  its  own  power.  In  truth,  after  a  few  years,  when 
the  factitious  haze  of  Restoration  sentiment  had  been 
cleared  away,  it  appeared  that,  instead  of  having  been 
effaced,  [)arliament  had  really  been  the  winner  in  the 
long  struggle,  and  that  in  it  had  vested  the  sovereign 
power.  Henceforth,  if  the  crown  forms  sinister  de- 
signs, instead  of  setting  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
at  defiance,  it  will  have  to  resort  to  packing  and  corrnp- 
tion ;  nor,  pack  and  corrupt  as  it  may,  will  it  induce  par- 
liament, iiowever  devoid  of  public  principle,  by  [)arting 
with  power,  to  ruin  the  market  for  votes ;  opposition  is 
necessary  to  extort  the  bribe.  There  Avas,  however,  no 
limit  to  the  duration  of  parliaments,  so  that  the  king 
could  keep  a  subservient  parliament  sitting  as  long  as 
he  pleased.  The  Cavalier  parliament  of  Charles  sat  for 
eighteen  j^ears. 

1661  The  command  of  tlie  military  force  was  given  back  to 
the  king,  to  whom  both  constitutionally  and  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  executive  it  belonged,  dangerous  to 
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freedom  in  his  hands  as  it  might  be  and  as,  in  the  next 
reign,  it  proved.  Charles  and  his  more  absolutist  brother 
liad  marked  the  support  wldcli  was  given  to  despotism  by 
a  standing  army  in  France  and  had  laid  that  lesson  to 
heart.  When  the  Commonwealth  army  was  disbanded, 
three  regiments,  nndcr  tlie  name  of  guards,  were  kept 
on  foot,  and  the  lunnber  was  afterwards  raised  to  abont 
five  tliousand.  The  national  safeguard  Avas  the  necessity 
of  parliamentary  supplies  to  maintain  the  army.  But  by 
one  stroke  of  the  sword  in  the  king's  hand  that  safeguard 
might  be  annulled  for  ever. 

A  dangerous  step  was  taken  towards  making  the  king  1660 
independent  of  parliament  by  granting  him  a  revenue 
for  life  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
made  up  of  the  port  duties  added  to  his  hereditary  excise. 
His  extravagance  i)roved  an  antidote  to  the  unguarded 
liberality  of  the  Connnons.  Tlie  mistresses  and  syco- 
phants Avrought  for  constitutional  liberty  in  their  way. 

The  fangs  of  the  treason  law  were  sharpened,  and  it  1061 
was  made  not  only  capital  to  conspire  for  the  king's 
death  or  deposition,  but  punishable  to  allirm  him  to  be 
a  papist  or  a  heretic,  to  Avrite  or  speak  against  the  estab- 
lished government,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  or  to  assert  a  legislative  power  in  either  or 
both  houses  of  parliament  without  the  king. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  pronouncing  it  treason 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  ling  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, was  ominously  embodied  in  a  statute.  But  to  make  1661 
the  doctrine,  thus  allirmed  in  the  abstract,  practically 
effective,  it  Avould  have  been  necessary  to  change  the 
spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  the  gorgeous  coronation  of  Charles  the  religion  of 
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etiquette  was  fully  revived,  though  with  innovation  de- 
rived from  tlie  customs  of  the  court  of  France,  "whereof," 
says  Clarendon,  "the  king  and  the  duke  had  too  much  the 
image  in  their  heads  and  than  whicli  there  could  not  be 
a  copy  more  universally  ingrateful  and  odious  to  the 
English  nation." 

With  the  higliest  of  all  liberties,  and  that  which  is  the 
salt  of  all,  it  fared  for  a  time  Avorst.  But  few,  except 
the  author  of  "  Areopagitica,"  clearly  saw  the  value  of 
liberty  of  opinion.  The  press  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  been  oidy  occasional;  they  were  the  defensive  measures 
of  a  government  struggling  for  its  life.  Phe  i)ress  law 
of   the    Cavalier   parliament  was   an   application   of   the 

1C62  paternal  policy.  The  censorship  of  the  press  was  appro- 
priately conferred  on  L'Estrange,  a  royalist  spy  and  con- 
spirator, who  had  signalized  his  loyalty  by  an  attack  on 
Milton.  This  man  was  made  inquisitor-general,  not  only 
for  publications,  but  for  the  whole  trade.  His  paper, 
published  twice  a  week,  was  henceforth  the  whole  newspa- 
per press.  Not  only  with  freedom  of  the  pen,  but  at  a 
later  period  Avith  freedom  of  the  tongue,  government 
sought  to  interfere.  Coffee,  now  introduced,  began  to 
play  a  part  in  politics.     Coffee-liouses  became  resorts  and 

1675  centres  of  political  gossip.  These  the  government  closed 
by  proclamation;  but,  like  other  arbitrary  governments, 
it  found  that  it  was  more  dangerous  to  aggress  on  the 
social  pleasures  of  tlie  people  thwii  on  tlieir  riglits,  and  the 
proclamation  was  witlidrawn.  In  all  our  judgments  on 
the  conduct  of  the  people  at  this  time  we  nmst  make 
allowance  for  the  absence  of  a  newspaper  press,  for  the 
want  of  political  information,  and  for  the  restraints  upon 
liijerty  of  discussion.     Of  this  caution  we  shall  soon  have 
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need.  The  want  of  a  free  press  in  Enohuid  was  to  some 
extent  compensated  by  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  IIol- 
huul  and  the  printing  of  English  '..orks  there.  As  the 
reign  went  on,  and  political  parties  were  developed,  each 
partv  wanting  to  use  the  polemical  pen,  the  press  prac- 
tically shook  itself  free. 

The  final  triumph  of  the  French  Revolution  over  the 
old  regime  was  assured  by  the  new  landed  interest  which 
it  had  called  into  being,  and  whose  tenure  Avas  bound  up 
with  its  cause.  In  England  a  good  deal  of  the  land  of 
the  ruined  iSlalignants  had  found  its  way  by  purchase 
hito  new  hands,  in  which,  under  the  Indemnity  Act,  it  1600 
remained,  Avliile  its  former  owners,  who  had  hoped  to 
recover  it,  loudly  accused  the  ingratitude  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  complained  that  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and 
C)l)livion  was  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  king's  enemies 
and  of  Oblivion  for  his  friends.  Hut  the  amount  was  not 
enough  to  anchor  the  Revolutioji.  Conliscated  estates 
reverted  at  once  to  the  owners.  On  the  broad  lands  of 
the  church,  Avhich  the  CommomAealth  had  sold,  and  for 
which  buyers  had  given  fifteen  years'  purchase,  showing 
thereby  their  trust  in  the  stability  of  republican  govern- 
ment, the  bishops  and  chapters  were  enabled,  b}^  Hyde's 
policy,  to  re-enter  without  compensating  the  new  owners. 
The  leases  having  run  out,  the  restored  incumbents  came 
in  for  a  windfall  of  wealth  in  the  shape  of  fines,  to  which 
Burnet  partly  ascribes  the  reign  of  clerical  corruption 
which  ensued.  To  the  purchasers  of  crown  lands  some 
mercy  appears  to  have  been  shown  by  the  crown. 

On  the  w^hole,  therefore,  much  was  left  of  the  political 
gains  of  the  Revolution;  while  nothing  eould  expel  from 
the  veins  of  the   nation  the   new   life   which   had  been 
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infused  into  them  by  the  struggle  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  grandeur  of  the  united  Couinion^'  and 

the  glories  of  the  Protectorate. 

So  much  as  regarded  the  state.  The  consequences  of  a 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  of  making  religion  a 
matter  of  government,  ^vere  to  be  cKemplitied  in  the 
Restoration  on  the  largest  scale.  The  nation  had  per- 
haps not  been  ripe  for  the  exodus  from  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  For  an  exodus  from  prelacy  it  was  ripe. 
It  was,  at  all  events,  prepared  for  an  ecclesiastical  polity 
"whicli  would  have  reduced  the  bishop  from  the  position 
of  a  lord  to  that  of  an  officer  in  the  church,  associating 
with  him  a  council  of  Presbyters  in  each  diocese.  Such 
was,  in  effect,  IJishop  Usher's  scheme,  and  with  it  the 
English  Presbyterians  would  at  this  time  have  been 
generally  content.  Cromwell's  scheme  of  Comprehen- 
sion seems  also  to  have  met  with  national  acceptance. 
When  the  bishops  in  their  pontificals  lirst  assembled  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  entry  in  Pepys's  '•  Diary "  is, 
"  Lord,  at  their  going  out,  hoAv  people  did  most  of  them 
look  upon  them  as  strange  creatures,  and  few  with  any 
kind  of  love  or  respect  I"  For  a  scheme  of  limited 
e})iscopacy,  with  an  inclusion  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Covenanted  king  had  distinctly  declared,  no  doubt  with 
the  approval  of  his  mentor  Hyde,  Avlien  he  was  wooing 
the  Presbvterian  Convention;  and  as  an  earnest  of  his 
sincerity  he  had  made  Presbyterians  his  chaplains  and 
offered  bishoprics  to  Baxter,  Calamy,  and  Reynolds. 
When  he  had  won,  his  declaration  was  given  to  the 
winds,  and  legislation  on  its  liner  was  defeated  evidently 
by  liis  own  underhand  influence  and  that  of  Hyde.  About 
belief  he  cared  little,  but  Presbyterianism,  he  was  wont  to 
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say,  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman.  The  great  fact 
had  also  dawned  npon  his  mind  that  episcopacy  was  the 
religion  for  a  king.  At  a  conference  between  the  bishops 
and  the  leading  Presbyterians,  held  at  the  Savoy  Palace,  looi 
it  plainly  appeared  that  t.e  bishops,  with  the  king  at  their 
back,  were  resolvt'd  against  any  concession.  Clarendon, 
who  on  this  qnestion  was  all-powerful,  was  bent  on  re- 
storing the  entire  Anglican  system,  and  reinstating  the 
bishops  as  much  as  possible  in  their  former  power.  He 
Avas  seconded  by  the  Cavaliers  of  the  parliament,  who 
with  reason  identified  the  religion  of  the  Puritan  with  his 
politics,  and  with  the  source  of  their  own  sufferings  and 
humiliations.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  gave  a  death-blow  1662 
at  once  to  Presbyterianism,  to  Comprehension,  and  to 
protestant  connection.  It  enacted  that  every  parson, 
vicar,  or  other  minister  whosoever,  should,  npon  some 
liord's  Day  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  read  the 
service  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Pra3'er,  and 
afterwards  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  that  book. 
It  further  enacted  that  all  clergymen,  .all  heads  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  all  university  professors  and  lecturers, 
all  schoolmasters  and  private  tutors  in  families  should, 
before  the  same  feast,  subscribe  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  take  oaths  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy 
and  of  renunciation  of  the  Covenant.  On  the  black  day 
of  St.  Bartholomew  a  number  of  clergymen,  reckoned  at 
two  thousand,  among  whom  were  probably  the  most  I602 
zealous  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  England,  and  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  people,  rather  than  comply  with 
the  Act  went  forth  out  of  their  homes,  many  of  them  to 
penury,  for   in   their   case  no    indemnity  beyond  a  few 
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months'  stipend  was  ijiven.  'I'lic  royalist  (clergy,  ejected 
by  the  Puritans,  had  met  with  more  mercy,  and  harsh  as 
their  treatment  still  was,  in  their  case  it  might  be  truly 
alleged,  while  it  could  not  be  truly  alleged  in  this  case, 
that  there  was  political  danger  to  the  government.  Had 
not  Charles  I.  said  that  if  he  could  save  the  Anglican 
church,  that  church  would  give  him  back  the  sword? 
In  face  of  the  resignation  of  the  two  thousand,  wlio 
shall  say  that  Puritanism  was  mercenary  or  hollow  ? 
By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  line  was  linally  drawn  be- 
tween the  state  chui'ch  of  England  and  the  free  churches. 
English  Christianity  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
privileged  and  the  excluded,  the  relations  of  which  were 
those  of  legalized  jealousy  and  hatred.  Over  the  fall  of  the 
Presbyterians,  considering  the  intolerance  which  they  had 
shown,  their  blasphemy  and  heresy  laws,  and  the  general 
part  which  they  had  played,  it  is  not  easy  to  shed  a  tear. 

Episcopal  ordination  had  not  hitherto  been  required. 
Foreigners  ordained  after  the  manner  of  the  protestant 
churches  of  the  continent  had  been  admitted,  however 
rarely,  to  benefices  in  the  English  church,  and  the  com- 
munion pf  the  church  of  England  with  the  protesbint 
churches  of  the  continent,  which  carried  with  it  a  politi- 
cal connection,  had  been  preserved.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, by  requiring  episcopal  ordination,  put  an  end  to 
the  connection,  and  consigned  the  church  of  England 
to  the  strange  position  of  isolation  between  Catholicism 
and  protestantism,  from  which  the  high  church  party 
has  in  vain  striven  to  extricate  her  by  courting  re-union, 
now  wuth  the  Eastern  church,  now  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  Eastern  church  is  hide-bound ;  Rome  is  in- 
fallible and  can  listen  to  nothing  but  submission. 
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Of  Puritanism  we  hear  no  more.  That  moukl  nature 
breaks,  as  slie  had  broken  the  moukl  of  the  Koman  Stoic, 
of  tlie  Crusader,  of  the  Huguenot,  not  without  working 
something  of  each  character  into  the  abiding  fibre  of 
humanity.  In  its  phice  came  political  Nonconformity, 
having  its  seat  chiefly  in  tiie  middle  or  lower  middle 
classes  ;  sober-hued,  staid,  and  comparatively  unaspiring  ; 
lacking  culture,  since  it  was  excluded  from  the  universi- 
ties, lacking  social  refinement,  since  it  was  out  of  the  pale 
of  high  society  ;  uncongenial,  tlierefore,  to  apostles  of 
sweetness  and  light ;  yet  keeping  the  tradition  of  a  sound 
morality,  as  we  still  acknowledge  in  speaking  of  the  non- 
conformist conscience ;  not  rebellious  or  revolutionary, 
but  struggling  from  age  to  age  by  purely  constitutional 
effort  for  the  removal  of  its  disabilities,  and  ns  an  op- 
pressed body  fighting  always  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Its 
annals  are  not  poetic  or  picturesque  ;  but  England  might 
have  been  an  Anglican  Spain,  less  the  Inquisition,  if  the 
nonconformists  had  not  been  there. 

The  efforts  of  Hyde,  his  bishops,  and  his  Cavalier  par- 
liament to  re-instate  the  true  church  in  power  did  not 
stop  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Corporation  Act  1661 
require  1  all  holders  of  municipal  offices  to  renounce  the 
(^ovenant,  to  take  tlie  oath  of  non-resistance,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican  form  ;  thus 
once  more  degrading  the  holiest  rite  of  the  church  of 
England  into  a  political  test.  The  Conventicle  Act  for- 
bade the  meeting  of  more  than  five  persons  in  addition  to 
tlie  members  of  a  family  for  any  religious  service  not  in 
conformity  with  the  church  of  England,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  small  fine  and  a  short  imprisonment  for  the  first  of- 
fence, a  longer  imprisonment  and  a  heavier  fine  for  the 
II  — 2 
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second  offence,  and  a  line  of  a  Imndi't'd  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  several  times  the  amount  in  money  of  our  day,  or 
transportation  for  seven  years,  on  conviction  of  the  third 
offence.  The  Act  was  to  be  construed  in  the  sense  most 
unfavourable  to  the  conventicles,  and  magistrates,  that  is, 
Cavalier  squires,   were  empowered  to  (Convict  without  a 

1U05  jury.  The  Five  Mile  Act  enacted  that  no  nonconformist 
ex-minister  or  teacher  Avho  had  not  taken  the  oath  of 
passive  obedience  slionld  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
city  or  town  cori)orate,  or  of  any  parish  Avhere  he  had 
formerly  preached,  nnder  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds.  It 
also  enacted  that  no  one  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of 
passive  obedience  and  conformed,  should  teach  any  school 
or  take  pupils  in  his  house.  The  objects  of  this  Act  were 
to  cut  off  nonconformist  ministers  from  the  centres  of 
population  in  which  they  would  find  friends,  and  from 
the  calling  of  a  teacher,  on  which  almost  alone  they  could 
fall  back.     This  conq)letes  the  "Clarendon  code." 

1665  The  Five  Mile  Act  followed  close  upon  the  great 
plague  of  London,  in  which  a  hundred  thousi\nd  persons 
died.  During  the  plague,  some  of  the  state  clergy  hav- 
ing fied  from  their  cures,  the  pulpits  were  occupied  by 
nonconformists.  If  this  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act,  the  infamy  of  the  measure  is  enhanced. 

The  Acts  were  admiidstered  witli  cruel  zeal  by  the  local 
authorities;  the  squires,  who  were  justices  of  the  peace, 
having  since  the  iievolution  and  the  reign  of  the  saints 
become  bitter  foes  of  nonconformity.  Spies  and  informers 
of  course  were  bred  and  actively  plied  tiieir  trade.  'I'he 
state  churcli  of  J'^ngland  liad  no  holocausts  of  lieresy 
such  as  were  celebrated  on  thi'  (^Juemadero  of  Seville. 
liut  she  had   under  Charles   II.   a  mild  and  decent  sub- 
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stitute  for  those  ''holy  severities"  in  the  iinprisoiuneiit 
of  ii  multitude  of  nonconforuiists,  uot  a  few  of  whoui 
met  their  death  in  the  lilthy  and  noisome  dun<,^eons  of 
that  day.  Amont,^  the  sufferers  under  the  general  i)or- 
sccution,  though  he  was  eonuuitted  before  the  Aets,  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  'J'he  (Quakers 
averred  in  a  petition  that  four  hundred  of  their  nuud)er 
were  in  the  prisons  of  Lon(h)u  and  a  thousand  in  those  of 
the  eountry.  That  sect  had  multiplied  exeeedingly, 
sweeping  into  itself  most  of  the  .;xtrejne  and  enthusiastic 
sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  revolutionary  era,  while 
the  meek  and  indomitable  tenacity  of  the  Quaker  was  in 
the  highest  degree  provoking  to  the  squire  upon  the 
bench.  The  refusal  of  the  Quakers  to  take  oaths  had  been 
the  object  of  a  special  penal  law,  and  their  meetings  for 
worship  to  the  number  of  live  or  uu)re  were  prohibited  on  1062 
pain  of  imprisonuuuit  with  hard  labour,  and  on  the  third 
conviction,  of  banishment  to  the  plantations. 

No  pretext  had  been  afforded  for  persecuting  legisla- 
tion beyond  a  petty  insurrection  in  Loiulon  headed  by 
Venner,  a  fanatical  cooper,  which  was  put  down  with  the  IGOl 
greatest  ease,  and  a  disturbance  still  more  petty  in  York- 
shire, which  seems  to  have  been  nursed  for  a  sinister  pur- 
pose by  the  government.  There  was,  therefore,  no  valid 
excuse  for  the  violation  of  Charles's  promise,  in  his  de- 
claration from  Breda,  that  there  should  be  liberty  to 
lender  consciences  and  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted 
01'  called  in  question  for  differeiu'cs  of  opinion  in  matters 
of  religicui  which  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  The  (^romwelliau  soldiery  had  become  cpiiet 
and  industrious  citizens  noted  only  for  their  good  charac- 
ter in  their  trades. 
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The  ecclesiastical  leader  of  the  persecution  and  the  op- 
ponent in  council  of  indulgence  for  the  nonconformists 
was  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  if 
we  may  trust  the  evidence  a<lduced  by  Pepys,  himself 
represented  not  only  the  religious  opinions  but  the 
social  tastes  of  the  time.  Pepys  gives  an  account  of  a 
[larody  on  a  Puritan  seynon  performed  at  Lambeth  for 
his  Grace's  annisement.  Sheldon  had  once  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  liberal  circle  of  Falkland. 

The  motive  of  the  persecutions  was,  however,  not  so 
much  religious  bigotry  as  political  revenge  or  fear,  at 
least  so  far  as  parliament  and  the  politicians  were  con- 
cerned. The  libertine  king  was  too  careless  about 
religion,  too  careless  about  anything,  as  well  as  too  good- 
natured,  to  take  an  active  part  in  persecution.  xVmong 
men  of  the  world  scepticism,  sometimes  after  the  fashion 
of  Ilobbes,  Avas  makiug  way.  Temple,  the  model  man, 
thought  religioit  ''fit  onlv  for  the  mol)."     In  this  reign 

1677  the  writ  De  ILircfico  ComhurerKlo  was  abolished.  It  is  a 
redeeming  feature  of  the  period  that  men  were  ceasing  to 
waste  their  intellectual  poAvers  on  theological  questions 
at  once  insoluble  and  barren,  and  Avere  turning  their 
thoughts  to  political  studies,  moral  and  mental  philoso- 

ifion  phy,  or  natural  sj'ience.  The  Koyal  Society  now  took  a 
regular  form,  though  its  origin  was  earlier.  Science  and 
mathematics  were  the  fashion.  We  see  this  in  the  "  Diary" 
of  Pepys.  The  king  dabbled  in  chemisti'v.  Pi'ince 
Jiupert  found  time  aniiilsl  his  sea  lights  and  his  debauch- 
eries to  study  the  same  science  and  introduce  Rupert's 
I)ro|)s.  The  age,  if  it  was  not  more  tolerant  than  that 
which  preceded.  Mas  less  tht'ologiral,  more  secular,  and  in 
that    respect    a    period    of    progress.      In   theology  itself 
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there  was  a  liberal  inoveinent,  of  which  Cndworth  and 
the  Cambridge  Platoiiists  were  the  ehicfs.  These  men 
drank  liberalism  at  the  fountain  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Nor,  with  the  desire  of  re-instating  the  chureh  whose 
safety  heneeforth  became  the  watchword  of  the  royalist 
party,  was  there  coml)ined  a  desire  of  exalting  tiie  i-le- ;;y. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  privilege  of  taxing  itself 
in  Convocation  was  definitely  taken  from  the  clerical  1*'^'- 
order  and  settled  in  the  House  of  Connnons.  in  whicli 
clergymen  were  not  allowed  to  sit,  though  the  order  was 
represented  by  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
clergy,  once  a  powerful  estate  of  the  realm,  being  thus 
iiscally  and  politically  merged  in  the  general  connnunity, 
ceased  to  be  an  estate  of  the  realm  at  all.  The  chureh 
had  her  bright  stars  of  learning,  but  the  clergy  as  a  body 
were  low  and  in  low  esteem. 

Of  all  the  achievements  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Protectorate  the  grainiest  had  been  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  with  England.  What  a  train  of  calamity  was 
ended  for  Ireland  by  that  union,  what  a  vista  of  calamity 
to  come  would  it  have  closed  I  The  heir  of  the  Pro- 
tector, by  omitting  to  call  Scotch  and  Irish  members  to 
his  parliament,  had  slighted  his  father's  work.  But  that 
work  was  utterly  and  foruudly  undone  by  the  ignoble 
jiolicy  of  the  Restoration. 

In  Ireland,  the  great  garrison  of  Cromwellian  land- 
owners was  too  strong  and  too  firmly  seated  to  be  dispos- 
sessed. Had  it  been  threatened  with  ejectment  it  would 
have  drawn  the  Cromwellian  sword.  It  had  in  its  favour 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  I'^nglish  ]>reju(liee  ugainst  the 
catholic  natives,  and  the  memory,  ever  fresh,  of  the  great 
massacre,  to  which  and  to  the  advantage  of  possession  it 
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added  the  influence  of  bribery.  Ejected  catholics,  some 
of  whom  had  fouglit  on  the  king's  side,  in  vain  besieged 
the  throne  with  their  chimorous  demands  for  restitution! 
Something  was  conceded  to  them,  at  least  to  the  more 
powerful  of  them,  but  in  the  main  the  C'romwellians  kept 
the  land.     The  unequal  compromise  was  embodied  in  the 

1602  Act  of  Settlement,  to  the  Saxon  and  protestant  proprietor 
a  grand  assurance  of  title,  to  the  dispossessed  Celt  a 
sentence  of  disinheritance,  Avhich  he  |)assionately  desired, 
and  at  the  lirst  opportunity  madly  strove  to  reverse.     The 

1001  parliament  of  Ireland  met  once  more  at  Dublin.  The 
protestants  having  kept  their  lands,  it  was  necessarily 
a  parliament  of  protestant  ascendancy.  The  Cromwellian 
settlement  remained,  but  without  Cromwell,  and  without 
the  broad  regis  of  the  united  Connnonwealth  to  cover  and 
graduallv  reconcile  two  races  and  religions.  To  fill  the 
caldron  of  future  discord  and  misery  to  the  brim   came 

1661  back  the  Anglican  episco[)T,cy  under  Bramhall,  an  old 
ecclesiastical  myrmidon  of  the  government  of  Charles  I., 
with  a  religion  alien  and  odious  alike  to  the  catholic  and 
Presbyterian,  with  a  church  which  was  no  church,  but  an 
intrusive  establislnnent  as  oppressive  as  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  invader.  The  Celts  of  Ireland  were  catholic  by 
accident.  A  fervent  and  preaching  protestantism  might 
have  succeeded  as  well  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Celts 
of  Wales  or  with  those  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  That 
door  of  hope  M'as  shut  by  the  intrusion  of  the  state  church 
of  England. 

Ill  Scotliind  a1)solutism  felt  that  it  had  a  privy  realm 
wliiM'c  it  would  not  be  curbed  by  the  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions and  the  force  of  national  sentiment  by  which  it 
was  still  curbed  in  England.     A  long  succession  of  civil 
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conflicts,  devouring  party  after  party,  English  invasion, 
repeated  defeats,  and  the  military  dictatorship  which 
ensued,  had  levelled  the  political  ramparts  and  brokei.  the 
high  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  aristocracy,  by 
which  the  nation  had  been  led  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Covenant,  had  been  decimated  or  estranged  from  tlie 
peoj)le.  The  religious  enthusiasm  of  many  had  been  worn 
out  or  chilled,  and  power  had  departed  from  those  assem- 
blies of  the  Kirk  which  for  a  time  had  been  the  real  par- 
liament of  the  Covenanting  nation.  The  parliament  was 
turned  into  a  mere  tool  of  the  government  by  the  revival 
of  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  committee  which  controlled  all  lOGl 
legislation  and  was  nominated  b}^  the  crown.  Absolut- 
ism, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  now  openly  installed. 
Scotland  relapsed  into  a  satrapy ;  its  administration  fell 
by  tnrns  to  Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  scoun.drels  l)oth  ; 
the  first  coarse  and  overbearing,  the  second  crafty  and 
intriguing.  Lauderdale,  once  a  Presbyterian,  and  still  at 
heart  no  friend  to  bishops,  did  not  scruple  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  intrusion  of  episcopacy  into  Scotland  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Kirk.  The  reactionary  fury  of  the 
Council  was  constantly  inflamed  by  drink.  "It  was  a 
mad,  roaring  time,"  says  Hurnet,  "full  of  extravagance; 
and  no  wonder  it  was  so  when  the  men  of  affairs  were 
almost  perpetually  drunk."  IvCgislation  was  not  reckless 
only,  but  mad.  By  the  Act  Rescissory  a  clean  sweep  was  lotii 
made  at  once  of  the  whole  Scotch  statute  book  for  the 
period  of  twentj^-eight  years  during  which  the  Presbyte- 
rian establishment  had  been  on  foot.  Episcopacy  was 
again  forced  upon  the  nation  by  which  it  Avas  passionately 
hated.  Presbyterians  were  excluded  from  parliament. 
The  Covenanters  who  abounded   most  in  the  wild  west 
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were  hunted  down  iinioiig  llieir  liills  where  they  met  by 
stealth  to  worsliip.  lUit  Coveniiiiters  were  not  Quakers; 
they  were  intractable  and  fierce;  not  less  intractable  or 
fierce  than  their  persecutors.  If  compromise  was  offered, 
they  spui'ned    the    Black    Indulgence.      Sometimes  they 

1G79  turned  to  bay.  Once  they  gained  a  victory  over  the 
forces  of  the  Icing.  Dalziel  and  Turner,  rude  and  ruth- 
less soldiers  of  fortune,  carried  on  the  reign  of  terror. 
At  last,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  wild  High- 
lander was  let  loose  upon  their  liomes,  where  he  lived  at 
free  quarters  as  dragoons  did  oji  the  Huguenots  of  France. 
Opponents  of  the  government  were  judicially  murdered 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  after  trials  which  were  a 
mockery  of  justice,  and  torture  in  the  shape  of  the  thumbi- 
kins  and  the  boot,  abhorred  by  English  law,  was  used  in 
the  satrapy  to  extort  confessions.  Tortured  Covenanters 
died  in  religious  ecstasy.  Confiscation  went  liand  in 
hand  with  persecution,  and,  as  liurnet  tells  us,  on  Valen- 
tine's day  members  of  the  council,  instead  of  drawing 
mistresses,  drew  estates.  Tlie  most  ram})ant  doctrines  of 
absolutism  were  made  hiw,  and  for  merely  demurring  to 
them  Argyle  was  accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
death. 

The  ecclesiastical  head  of  reaction  and  persecution  in 
Scotland  was  Archbishop  Sharp,  a  renegade  from  the  faith 
and  the  counter])art  of  Slieldon.     It  is  well  known  how 

1070  on  Magus  Moor  the  cruel  apostate  met  at  the  hands  of 
James  Balfour  of  liurleigh  and  a  l)and  of  wild  and  fanati- 
cal Covenanters  his  well-deserved  thinigh  lawlessly  in- 
flicted doom.  'I'lie  angelic  licighton  accepted  a  Scotch 
bisliopric  in  the  hope  of  mediating  between  the  extremes, 
both  of  which,  by  shriidiing  from  them,  he  condemned. 
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IJut  he  gave  up  the  idea  as  hopeless,  and  with  him  mod- 
eration and  chai'ity  quitted  the  scene. 

The  free  trade  with  England  given  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  hy  union  was  cut  oft",  to  the  impoverishment  and 
general  back-setting  of  Scotland,  to  the  ruin  of  Ireland, 
whose  cattle-breeders  and  wool-growers  lost  their  one 
good  market.  A  bill  to  })rohibit  the  importation  of  Irish  1066 
cattle  was  driven  through  both  Houses  by  the  land- 
owning  interest  in  England,  as  Clarendon  says,  with 
incredil)le  })assi()n,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Irish  government  and  of  a  strong  opposition  from  the 
better  sense  of  England.  This  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  first  pitched  battle  between  protectionism  and  free 
trade. 

The  course  of  Clarendon,  the  restorer  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy,  had  for  some  years  been  smooth  and  trium- 
phant. His  daughter,  Anne,  was  married,  though  not 
without  scandal,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  build-  1060 
ing  himself  a  snnn)tuous  mansion  on  a  site  near  St.  James's 
Palace,  given  him  by  a  grateful  master.  But  his  banpie 
ran  upon  a  sunken  rock,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  can 
hardly  have  heli)ed  having  a  suspicion,  tliough  he  was 
bound  to  disscndjle.  It  Avas  treason  to  assert  that  the 
king  was  a  i)a[)ist.  A  i)ai)ist,  nevertheless,  at  heart  he  was, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  before  his  restoration.  Catholi- 
cism, debased  and  in  low  hands,  was  the  religion  of  kings, 
to  whom  it  promised  absolute  rule  over  an  unreason- 
ing pe()[)le,  and  of  volu[)tuaries,  to  whom  it  held  out 
salvation  through  magical  rites  and  death-bed  absolu- 
tion.  Charles  Avas  a  secret  and  careless  papist;  his  brother 
Jiunes  was  a  papist  avowed,  and  l)y  no  means  careless,  but 
most  serious  and  aggressive;  not  the  less  so  because  his 
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own  life  was  vicious.  They  conceived  the  scheme,  aller- 
1072  wards  tried  again  by  James  as  king,  of  an  Indulgence 
which,  intended  nominally  for  tlie  benefit  of  all  noiicim- 
formists  and  alluring  them  all  alike,  should  in  the  end 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  true  and  royal  religion.  It  was 
by  thwarting  this  policy,  as  a  stiff  and  devout  liegeman 
of  the  church  of  England,  that  Clarendon  lost  the  king's 
1007  favour  and  fell.  Hut  he  had  also  fretted  his  royal  master's 
character  on  its  other  side.  The  solemnity  of  his  anti- 
quated virtue  was  oppressive  to  Charles  and  to  the  new 
morality  of  the  court  and  harem.  Having  been  Charles's 
tutor  in  exile,  he  had  not  doffed  the  tutor.  Killigrew,  the 
court  jester,  set  the  circle  in  a  roar  b}^  mimicking  the 
chancellor's  gait  with  a  bellows  held  like  the  seals  before 
him.  l>y  hot  Cavaliers,  Clarendon  was  hated  as  the  up- 
holder, to  his  honour,  of  the  Indemnity  Act :  by  selfish 
land-owners  as  the  opponent  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Act.  To 
the  people  he  became  odious  by  mismanagement  in  war, 
by  his  part  in  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  an  acquisition  to 
which  national  pride  attached  a  fictitious  value,  by  his 
suspected  wealth,  and,  what  was  most  cruel,  by  the  notion 
that  he  furthered  the  papistical  designs  of  the  king.  He 
was  accused  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  barren  wife  that 
his  own  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  York,  might  be  queen. 
Even  the  great  plague  and  tlie  lire  of  London  were  laid 
to  the  charge  of  his  government.  His  fashions,  formed 
before  the  political  deluge,  were  old  ;  h)ng  an  exile,  he 
was  somewliat  of  an  alicni  in  a  cliangtul  England,  aiul  to 
Avin  hearts  he  neither  knew  how  nor  cared.  Amidst  tlie 
jubilation  of  the  harlots  and  the  buffoons  he  was  deprived 
of  his  great  oflice.  Our  mild  method  of  getting  rid  of  a 
prime  minister  by  a  vole  of  want  of  confidence  was  still 
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nnknown.     Iinpeachment  was  the  only  mode.     On  pre-    , 
tences,  of  whieli   that  of  arbitrary   im[)risonments  alone 
was  not  hollow,  (.'larendon  was  impeaehed.     l>y  the  evil,    K"'" 
perliaps  treaeherous,  advice  of  the  kiiif^,  he  withdrew  liim- 
self  from  trial  and  was  banished  for  life.     He  liad  been 
tlie  restorer  of  an  intolerant  prelacy,  and  if  the  l)isliops 
originated,  he  fathered,  the  code  of  persecution.      But  he 
had  been  com[)aratively  inclined  to  nio(h'ratioii  and  tlie 
upliolder  of  indemnity,  as  well  as  by  his  cliaracter  and 
manners  a  living    reluike   to  court  vice  and  corruption. 
lie  had   refused    a  bribe   from    France    wbich    his  royal 
master  advised  liini  to  accept.     His  friend  Ormonde,  who 
had  been  governing  Ireland  honourably  and  as  well  as 
evil  conditions  would  permit,  was  presently  ejected  from    16G9 
olUce  by  the  same  faction.     About  this  time  his  colleague, 
tlie  lord  treasurer  Southampton,  perhaps  the  worthiest  of 
all  the   men  of  that  time,  died.     With  these  three  sur-    1067 
vivors  of  a  nobler  generation,  integrity  and  even  decency 
left  the  councils  of  the  king.     The  spirit  of  the  Resto- 
ration broke  loose  and  lienceforth  reigns. 

Power  passed  by  this  intrigue  into  the  hands  of  tlie  1067 
Cabal,  a  ministry  so  called  because  the  initial  letters 
of  the  names  of  its  live  meml)ers,  Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  made  up  that  word. 
It  was  an  embryo  cabinet  though  without  a  regular 
l)iirliamentary  basis,  and  to  the  cabinet  the  old  con- 
st itutiomd  priv}'  council  is  gradually  giving  way.  The 
privy  council,  consisting  of  iifty  members,  Avas  too  large 
for  business,  and  an  inner  councnl  became  a  necessity, 
especially  for  foreign  affairs.  Parliament  had  to  be  man- 
aged, and  it  could  not  be  managed  througli  a  large  body 
without  union  in  itself.     An  inner  and  very  confidential 
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council,  moreover,  was  required  for  the  special  designs  of 
the  king  and  his  brother. 

Revolutions,  strewing  their  course  with  wrecked  liopes 
and  broken  oaths  of  allegiance,  breed  and  bequeath  politi- 
cal inlidels,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  restlessly  and)itious, 
of  daring  temjier,  and  sagacious  after  their  kind.  Such 
products  of  the  French  Revolution  were  Fouche,  Talley- 
rand, and  the  men  of  the  Directory;  and  such  a  product 
of  the  English  Revolution  was  Ashley  Cooper,  presently 
made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Achitophcl  of  Dryden's 
glorious  satire.  Shaftesbury  was  a  born  leader  of  opposi- 
tion. At  college  he  led  the  opposition  of  the  freshmen  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  seniors,  and  of  all  the  students  to  the 
authorities  when  they  reduced  the  strength  of  the  beer. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  lie  had  joined  the  roy- 
alist camp.  Thence,  receiving  some  disgust,  he  had  passed 
to  that  of  the  p-rliament,  in  which  his  zeal  and  ferocity 
were  distinguished,  lie  sat  in  the  republican,  then  in  the 
Cromwellian,  Council  of  State;  was  a  member  of  the  Hare- 
bones  Parliament ;  was  probably  one  of  those  who  urged 
Cromwell  to  accept  the  crown ;  then  headed  the  opposi- 
tion, first  to  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  to  his  son.  He 
struggled  to  re-instate  the  Rump ;  went  over  to  Monck ; 
took  part  in  the  Restoration  ;  flew  to  meet  the  king  at 
Canterbury,  won  not  only  his  forgiveness,  but  his  favour, 
and  was  taken  into  the  privy  council.  Having  solemnly 
declared  tliat  if  the  king  shoidd  be  brouglit  back  not  a 
hair  of  anyone's  head  should  be  touched,  he  sat  on  the 
commission  for  tlie  trial  of  the  regicides.  His  scepticism 
and  moral  cjMiicism  probably  combined  with  his  wit  and 
his  charm  of  manner  to  recommend  him  to  the  friendship 
of  Charles,  w^hom  he  treated  with  the  utmost  familiarity. 
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''Shaftesbury,"  said  the  king,  "you  are  the  greatest  rogue 
in  my  donunion."  "  Of  a  subject,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Shaftesbury,  "I  believe  I  am."  A  salient  feature  of 
Shaftesbury's  charaeter  was  his  restlessness,     lie  was 

A  fiery  soul,  wliicli,  cixtiiig  out  its  way, 

Fretted  tlie  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er  iuforiiied  tliu  teiieinent  of  clay. 

Religious  belief  he  had  none.  If  he  believed  in  anything 
it  was  astrology,  one  of  those  superstitions  which  fascinate 
in  an  eclipse  of  faith. 

Buckingham  was  a  brilliant,  versatile,  and  witty  rake, 
who  touched  C.'harles's  character  partly  on  the  same  side 
as  Shaftesbury, 

And  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  poet,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

He  had  been  Charles's  tutor  in  morals,  and  his  cynical 
companion  and  fellow-sufferer  under  Covenanting  ser- 
mons and  zealotry  in  Scotland.  He  seduced  the  Couiitess 
of  Shrewsbury  and  killed  the  earl  in  a  duel,  the  countess  1667 
in  the  disguise  of  a  page  holding  her  lover's  horse  while 
the  duel  was  being  fouglit.  Lauderdale,  with  his  un- 
gainly figure,  his  shock  of  red  hair,  and  his  tongue  too 
large  for  his  moutli,  was  a.  shrewd  Scotch  jobber  also 
of  the  cynical  tribe.  He  had  been  a  zealous  Cove- 
nanter, he  had  represented  the  Kirk  in  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge  ;  he  was  now  its  Ilolopliernes,  trampling  it  out 
with  dragoons  and  wild  Highlanders,  or  torturing  its 
confessors  with  the  l)oot  and  the  tliumbscrew.  Tliese 
three  men  were  the  libertines  and  the  free-thinkers  of 
the  cabinet.  Clifford  was  a  thorough-going  IJoman  Cath- 
olic, violent  and  over-bearing.  Uut  comparatively  honest. 
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Arlington  .seeni.s  also  to  liavc  been  ii  lluinun  Catholic  at 
heart;  he  certainly  died  one;  in  politics  he  was  an  iin- 
scrupulons  intriguer.  Jn  the  two  llonian  Catholics  who 
shared  the  king's  inmost  designs  the  Cabal  had  a  cabal 
within  itself. 

(^harles  and  James  launched  their  measure  of  catholic 
propagaudism  in  the  disguise  of  tolei'tion,  having  first, 
by  a  turn  of  the  persecuting  screw,  prepared  nonconform- 
ists to  hail  th(!  proffered  relief.     A  royal  Declaration  of 

1672  Indulgence  was  put  forth  suspending  the  penal  laws,  liut 
the  brotliers  found,  as  did  James  when  he  tried  it  again, 
that  they  had  demanded  the  one  thing  which  a  royalist 
parliamtMit  would  not  grant,  and  done  the  one  thing  which 
would  make  a  Cavalier  disloyal.  Considering  how  weak 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  England,  to  understand  the 
intense  fear  and  hatred  of  thoni  Ave  must  take  in  the  whole 
European  situation,  especially  the  menacing  power  of  the 
propagandist  bigot  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  Avell  as 
the  indelible  memories  of  Sinithheld,  the  Armada,  and 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  House  of  Commons  met  the 
Declaration  Avith  a  resolution  denying  the  prerogative  and 

1073  affirming  that  the  laws  could  be  suspendiMl  only  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Wisely  and  nobly  on  this,  as  on  a  later 
occasion,  the  nonconformists,  ground  down  as  they  Avere 
l)y  the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Five  Miles  Act,  re- 
fused to  (Unbrace  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  seeing 
that  it  put  the  king  above  the  law,  and  divining  that 
though  general  liberty  of  consciont'o  might  be  the  begin- 
ning, Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  AA'^ould  be  the  end.  Only 
the  Quakers,  as  political  quietists,  regardless  of  everything 
but  their  souls,  Avere  ready  on  this  as  on  the  later  occasion 
to  accept  the  sinister  boon.      A  glance  at  Scotland  might 
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liavo  told  noiioonfoniiists  what  towards  llicm  wore  tht-  ical 
intiiiitions  of  the  crown.  After  some  sparriiii^  between 
tlie  king  and  the  C'oiinnons,  tlie  Deehiiation  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  jn-erogative  of  dispensation  was  renonneed.  lint 
the  lioneynioon  of  tlie  Hestoration  was  over,  and  an  nn- 
easy  wedlo(!k  of  king  and  parliament  ensued.  Not  con- 
tent with  its  constitutional  victory,  parliament  pioeeeded 
to  strike  a  fell  blow  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  tlie 
Koman  Catholic  church  by  passing  the  T(!st  Act,  dis-  1073 
qualifying  for  ollice,  civil  or  military,  anyone  who  had 
not  taken  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremac}',  received 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  nsage  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  renounced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  To  this  no  subtlety  of  interpretation  could  reconcile 
the  conscience  of  a  Koman  C^itholic.  James  resigned  the  1073 
oi'tice  of  high  admiral,  and  Clifford  left  the  govcrinnent. 
The  pro^estant  nonconformists  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  Act ;  rather  than  that  po[)ery  should  escape  they 
were  willing  to  see  the  sword  thrust  through  themselves. 
With  a  Roman  Catholic  king  in  power  unfettered  by  the 
laws,  the  fate  of  the  Huguenots  would  assuredly  in  the 
end  have  been  theirs. 

Parliament  might  suspect,  Imt  it  did  not  knoAV,  as  we 
do,  that  Charles  had  sold  himself  and  his  country  to  the 
arch-enemy  of  protestantism  and  freedom.  By  the  secret 
Treaty  of  Dover  ho  had  engaged,  on  payment  of  a  large  1G70 
sum  of  money  to  him  by  the  king  of  France,  to  join  Louis 
in  making  war  upon  the  Dutch,  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
English  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Holland,  and  to  assist 
Louis  in  his  designs  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdoui 
of  Spain.  ITe  had  further  engaged,  in  consideration  of  an 
annual   pension,   at   the  first  (lonvenient   op[)ortunity,   to 
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declare  himself  u  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  case  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  English  people  had  covenanted  for  the 
assistaiice  of  French  troops,  which  were  to  be  conveyed  in 
his  own  vessels  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  first 
part  of  the  trcMly  had  been  made  known  to  the  whole 
Cabal ;  the  second  part  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  section  only. 
Mnch  apparently  overstrained  mistrust  of  the  court,  much 
apparently  misplaced  fear  and  hatred  of  popery,  must  be 
foro-iven  to  a  pei)ple  who  were  thus  betrayed.  To  bind 
Cliarles  by  his  lusts  as  well  as  by  his  interests,  a  French 

1670  liarlot,  Madame  De  Keroualle,  was  sent  by  Louis  into 
Charles's  harem. 

Already  Enghmd  had  been  ai^ain  drawn  into  war  with 
the  Dutch  by  commercial  rivalry,  collisions  of  trading 
companies  in  the  far  east,  and  tlie  preposterous  claim  of 
England  for  the  supremacy  of  her  flag  in  the  narrow  seas, 
combined  with  the  hatred  of  the  court  for  the  Dutch 
republicans  and  Avith  the  insidious  machinations  of  the 
P'rench  king.  A  series  of  battles,  fought  with  the  same 
stnbborn  valour  on  both  sides,  had  once  more  wasted 
■  in  mutual  destruction  the  forces  of  the  two  free  and 
protestant  nations,  while  the  common  enemy  looked  on 
with  joy.  Victories  had  been  won  by  England  under 
Montague,  tlie  old  admiral  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Monck,  and  I'rince  Rupert,  who,  accordii  j^  to  the  usage 
of  the  times,  commanded  by  sea  as  well  is  by  land.  Hut 
the  war  was  mismanaged,  the  admiralty  like  everytliing 
else  was  corrupt,  and  England  saw  a  Dutch  admiral 
syeep  the  Channel,  come  up  the  Thames,  bond)ard  Sheer- 

1<)G7  ness,  and  burn  men-of-war  in  tlie  INTedway.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  on  tliat  day  of  national  disgi'ace  the  king 
supped  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem  and  the  party  annised 
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themselves  by  chasing  a  moth  about  the  room.  The 
thoughts  of  the  people,  Pepys  tells  us,  turned  to  Crom- 
well. 

For  a  moment  the  English  government  was  reclaimed 
from  its  evil  way  and  drawn  to  the  right  course  by 
Temple,  a  patriotic  diplomatist,  who  induced  it  to  enter 
into  what  was  called  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  league  of  1608 
England  and  Holland  with  Sweden,  which  from  the  vic- 
tories of  (iustavus  and  his  military  heirs  retained  a  high 
position  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  French 
aggrandizement.  That  this  was  the  personal  work  of 
Temple,  feeling  himself  seconded  by  national  opinion,  in 
concert  with  the  Dutch  statesman  and  patriot  De  VV^itt, 
soon  a[)i)eared  by  the  coldness  with  which  its  author 
was  treated  by  his  own  government.  Once  more,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  the  waters  were 
dyed  with  protestant  blood  and  strewn  with  tlie  wreck  1072 
of  two  navies  which  ought  to  have  been  united  in  defence 
of  the  same  imperilled  cause;  while  six  thousand  soldiers, 
led  by  the  king's  bastard  son,  the  young  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  under  the  French  standard  invaded  Holland,  1672 
which  des[)air  saved  from  contjuest  by  cutting  the  dykes. 
English  valour  and  seamanship  were  again  suicichdly  dis- 
played. They  were  displayed  in  spite  of  niidadininistra- 
tion,  corruption,  abuse  of  patronage,  sale  of  ai)p()intments, 
which  reigned  in  the  navy  as  in  every  other  department 
of  the  state.  War  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  I'hig-  1672 
land,  before  the  declaration,  by  a  piratical  attack  on  the 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleet.  To  provide  funds  the  government, 
closing  the  exchecpier  and  suspending  payment,  laid  its 
hands  upon  the  money  of  its  (ireditoi's  to  the  amount  of  1072 
one   million   three  hundred   thousand   pounds.      Uuin  of 
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goklsiuitlis  who  acted  as  bankers,   distress  of  depositors 
and  Avreck  of  public  credit  ensued. 

Rottenness  was  everywhere.  An  Irish  desperado  named 
Blood,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  castle  at   Dublin,  set,  with  a  gang  of  banditti,  upon 

1070  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  hi  the  streets  of  London,  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  hanging  him.    The  same  brigand  attempted 

1671  to  carry  off  the  regalia  from  the  Tower,  after  Avounding 
the  kt-eper,  but  was  overtaken  and  secured.  Charles 
attendeil  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  forgave  his 
crime,  obtained  for  him  a  pardon  from  Ormonde,  kept  him 
as  a  gentleman  at  court,  and  gave  him  an  estate  of  live 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Ireland  to  compensate  him  for 
one  he  had  forfeited  when  outlawed  there.  V^ice  reitjned 
at  Whitehall  and,  for  an  allusion  to  it  in  parliament.  Sir 
John  Coventry's  nose  was  slit  by  the  bravoes  of  the 
court. 

Shaftesbury,  being  an  enemy  to  Catholicism,  if  he  was 
not  a  believer  in  protestantism,  and  seeing  that  the  wind 
now  sat  in  the  protestant  quarter,  had  opposed  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  royal  brothers,  snp[)orted  the 
Test  Act,  and  advised  the  banishment  of  the  Duke  of 
Vork.      His  attitude,  with   the  j)roscription  of   Clifford 

1673  by  tiic  Test  Act,  broke  up  the  Cal)al,  and,  with  the  levity 
of  intriguers  of  that  day,  of  whom  he  was  the  paragon,  he 
at  once  passed  into  violent  o^jposition. 

I(i74  To  the  Cabal  succeeded  the  ministry  of  Danby,  whose 
general  policy  soems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Clarendon,  u  strong  monarchy  sup[)orted  by  a  strong 
state  cinirch.  He  appealed  to  tlu;  old  cavalier  s])irit, 
and  restored  the  statui;  of  Charh's  1.  at  Charing  Cross. 
He    was    uns('rupuh>us    enough    to    be    a    party    to    his 
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niiistor's  acceptance  of  another  bribe  from  the  French  1076 
king.  Vet  lie  had  an  English  heart,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  He  made 
peace  with  Holland,  employing  Temple  as  his  plenipo-  1674 
tentiary  for  that  purpose.  He  did  more.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  sue-  1077 
cession  to  the  crown,  to  William,  the  3'oung  Prince  of 
Orange,  rendering  thereby,  as  it  turned  out.  an  innnense 
service  to  the  country.  The  king  might  approve  the 
match  as  a  sop  to  protestantism  ;  the  duke,  hated  and 
in  jeopardy  as  he  was,  might  fear  to  opjjose  it.  The 
Orange  connection,  however,  was  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts 
in  opposition  to  the  connection  with  the  republican  or 
Louvestein  party  dominant  at  Amsterdam,  which  was 
the  policy  of  Cromwell.  In  his  combination  of  royalism 
and  anglicanism  with  high  protestantism  and  nationality, 
Danby  foreshadows  the  Tory  of  a  much  later  day. 
He  was  a  master  of  parliamentary  management,  and, 
what  was  the  same  thing  in  that  posture  of  affairs,  of 
parliamentary  corruption.  The  parliament  liaving  sat 
for  sixteen  years  without  re-election,  members  had  lost 
their  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  constituents;  they 
were  tainted  by  the  genei'al  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
were  commonly  open  to  bribery.  Danby  may  claim  the 
honour  of  having  lirst  organi/ed  the  system.  Andrew 
iMarvell  has  the  credit  of  having,  though  })oor,  resisted 
all  lem])lation.  There  is  a  story  of  a  visit  [)aid  him  by 
Danby.  who  found  him  at  his  desk  up  two  pairs  of  stairs 
in  a  little  court  in  the  Strand,  and  offered  him  preferment 
in  the  king's  st'rvice,  but  in  vain.  One  version  of  the 
story  makes  l\rar\ell,  in  Danby 's  presence,  call  for  his 
servant,  and  say  to  him,  "  What  had   I    for  dinner  yes- 
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terdiiy?"  "A  sliouldor  of  mutton."  "And  what  liave 
you  for  nie  to-day?"  "  TJie  renminder  liaslied."  Then 
Marvell  turns  to  Dauby  and  adds,  "  To-morrow  I  shall 
have  the  sweet  blade-bone  broiled."  Danby,  hopeless  of 
corrupting-  virtue  so  impracticable,  retires.  Marvell  was 
a  relic  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  author  of  the  mag- 
niliceut  Ode  on  lis  chief. 

An  opposition  called  the  country  party  liad  been  formed 
with  Shaftesbury,  Holies,  and  Essex  for  leaders  in  the 
]jords,  with  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  Hampden,  Capel, 
and  Coventry  for  leaders  in  the  Couiuious,  and  animated 
by  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  op])o- 
sition  attacked  the  government  at  all  jjoints,  especially 
wherever   it   could   pla}""   on   the    public   feeling   against 

1()78  popery.  It  carried  an  Act  disabling  for  the  first  time 
catholic  peers  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
the  operation  of  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  exempted 

1075    oidy  by  a  majority  of  two.     It  assailed   IJuckiiigham  ;  it 

'"^^^    assailed    Lauderdale,  who  was  suspected  of  forming  an 
1678 

army  for  sinister  purposes  in  Scotland  as  Strafford  had 

done  in  Ireland.     Il  overthrew  Danby's  government  and 

impeached  him  for  privity  as  a  minister  to  the  corrupt 

intrigue  of  the  court  with    France,  though   while  privy 

to  the  intrigue  he  liad  been  strongly  op[)osed  to  French 

connection,    had    checked    its    iuliuence    by   the    Orange 

marriage,  and  was,  in   fact,  betrayed   for   his  patriotism 

by  the    French.      It  i)rotestcd   against  linaucial  exlrava- 

gance,  against  i)arliamentary  corru[)tion,  against  standing 

armies,  against  Monmouth's  auxiliary  force.     It  demanded 

i!i77    a  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which,  having  now  sat 

for  seventeen   years,   could   no    longer,   it  contended,  be 

said   truly  to  represent  the   nation.      It  did  not  fail  to 
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ply  the  usual  arts  and  wield  the  usual  weapons  of  faction, 
eujbarrassing'  as  much  as  it  could  the  administration  which 
it  denounced,  and  pandevinq"  to  passion  by  reckless  impu- 
tation. It  clamoured  for  war  with  France  yet  withheld 
the  requisite  means.  Some  of  its  members  were  even 
misguided  enough  to  intrigue  with  the  French  king,  and, 
it  appears,  actually  to  accept  money  from  Harillon,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis,  and  the  agent  of  his  miister's  vil- 
lainous game.  The  F'rench  king  hated  republicans  and 
protestants,  but  his  paramount  object  was  to  keep  Eng- 
land weak  and  subservient.  For  this  he  was  ready  to 
intrigue  and  bribe  all  round.  It  is  charitable  to  presume 
that  if  money  was  taken  by  opposition  leaders  it  was 
for  the  purposes  of  their  part}^  not  for  their  own.  liut 
public  morality  on  this  subject  was  very  lax. 

In  dealing  witli  the  question  of  war  with  France  the 
parliamentary  leaders  were  distracted  between  their  fear 
of  the  French  king's  ambitioii  and  their  fear  of  a  standing 
army  sucli  as  that  by  wliicl.  his  des[)otism  was  supported. 
The  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  the  same  example,  were  always  for  keeping  a 
standing  army  on  foot.  The  did<e's  design  in  this  policy 
was  unveiled  when  he  came  to  reign. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  government  was  still 
sure  of  a  majority,  Danby  liad  brought  in  a  l>ill  iuiijosing 
upon  all  mend)ers  of  [larliament,  privy  councillors,  magis- 
trates, and  others  holding  (jllico  under  the  crown,  a  test  oath 
of  non-resistance.  The  Hill  recjuired  all  who  eanu?  under 
it  not  only  to  declare  that  it  was  unlawful  under  any 
pretence  whatever  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king,  and 
that  it  was  traitorous  to  take  up  arms,  as  the  Ho(Uidlieads 
had  professed  to  do,  by  his  authority  against  liis  i)orson. 
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l)ut  to  swear  that  tliov  would  not  oiideavour  the  altera- 
tion  of  the  government  either  in  chnrch  or  state.  'J'he 
liill  was  evidently  a  blow  aimed  by  Danby  at  the  reviv- 
ing spirit  of  republicanism  in  the  Commons ;  while  it 
appealed  to  the  natioiial  i'ear  of  a  renewal  of  the  civil 
war.  A  fierce  debate  ensued.  Charles,  in  accordance, 
as  he  said,  with  ancient  custom,  came  in  person  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  hung  about  the  fireplace,  and  in  his 
winning  way  talked  members  into  voting  for  the  Bill. 
By  the  Lords  the  IJill  was  passed,  though  with  its  strin- 
gency reduced  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Danby's  arts  and 
appliances  it  might  have  made  its  way  through  the  Com- 

1675  mons  had  not  a  (piarrel  between  the  two  Houses  brought 
on  a  prorogation.  It  appeared,  liowever,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  had  lost  ground. 

The  period  of  storm  and  confusion  was  not  unfruitful 
of  constitutional  improvement.  The  principle  of  appro- 
priating su})plies  was  aflirmed  in  the  case  of  supplies 
granted  for  war.  In  Danby's  case  it  was  asserted  that  a 
royal  pardon  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  impeach- 
ment, and  that  an  im[)eachment  did  not  determine  with 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament.  Hy  the  impeachment  or 
arraignment  of  ministers,  though  sometimes  factious,  the 
control  of  parliament  over  the  executive  was  confirmed. 

1670  Better  than  all  was  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  passed  after 
a  stubborn  opposition  by  the  Lords,  which  secured  per- 
sonal liberty  against  illegal  imprisonment  by  sweeping 
away  all  im})ediments  hitherto  raised  by  judicial  or  ol'ticial 
trickery  to  the  issue  of  the  writ,  and  rendering  its  opera- 
tion sure.  Of  this  the  credit  belongs  to  Shaftesbury, 
whatever  his  motive  may  have  been.  Superior  in  impor- 
tance to  any  legislation  was  the  lapse,  by  the  expiration 
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of  its  term,  of  the  Licensing  Act,  wliicli,  as  the  temper 
of  the  new  parliament  forbade  re-enactment,  tacitly  pnt 
an  end  for  a  time  to  tlie  censorship  and  gave  freedom 
to  the  press.  But  that  freedom  was  curtailed  by  the 
power  of  the  govennnent  to  prosecute  for  libel. 

After  sitting  eighteen  years  the  parliament  was  dis-  l'>TO 
solved.  Its  successor,  elected  in  a  crisis  of  national 
discontent,  could  not  fail  to  be  hostile  to  the  court. 
The  boroughs  and  the  small  free-holders  prevailed.  In 
Danby's  place  came  Sunderland  and  Halifax.  Sunder- 
land was  a  first-rate  courtier  and  intriguer.  Halifax  was 
a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp,  a  philosophic  statesman, 
an  excellent  political  writer,  broad  in  his  views,  with 
a  mind  only  too  well  balanced,  since  it  could  never  in- 
cline to  decisive  action.  Courage  was  wanting  to  him, 
while  from  passion  and  prejudice  he  was  free.  Of  re- 
vealed religion  he  "believed  as  much  as  he  could." 
Government,  however,  Avas  in  convulsions.  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  Solon  of  the  age,  the  author  of  the  Tri[)le 
Alliance,  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  state. 
His  prescri})tion  was  a  return  from  the  imconstitutional 
Cabal  to  the  constitutional  privy  council.  He  proposed 
to  substitute  for  a  privy  council  of  fifty  members,  one 
of  thirt}',  without  an  inner  ring,  made  up  half  of  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  half  of  popular  members  of  parliament 
selected  by  the  crown,  with  a  proviso  that  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  councillors  should  u.)i  be  less  than  three 
hundred  thousaiUi  pounds,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
computed  income  of  the  Commons.  This  body,  its  pro- 
jector probably  tliouglii,  would  not  be  too  unwieldy  for 
administration,  would  exclude  cabal,  would  stand  between 
the  crown  and  the  raging  parliament,  would  absorb  oppo- 
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sition  by  giving  a  share  in  the  govenniienl  to  its  leaders, 
and  perh.qjs  would  relieve  the  popular  assembly,  the 
tempestuous  character  of  which  must  liave  been  little 
congenial  to  a  diplomatist,  of  the  initiative  of  legislation. 
But  diplomacy  seldom  makes  parliamentary  statesmen. 
1679  Tlie  experiment  at  once  failed.  Not  only  was  the  coun- 
cil still  too  large  for  business,  but  the  elements  of  which 
it  was  made  up  were  too  alien  to  each  other  for  common 
action.  The  oil  of  ol'lice  would  not  mingle  with  the 
vinegar  of  opposition.  'Charles,  who  hated  no  enemy  so 
much  as  trouble,  had  made  Shaftesbury  president  of  the 
council  to  keep  him  quiet.  The  great  agitator  was  now 
at  liberty  to  ride  the  storm  once  more. 

The  storm  which  he  did  ride  and  which  was  chiefly 
of  his  own  raising  forms  one  of  the  blackest  episodes  in 
English  history.  The  air  was  full  of  a  panic  fear  of 
catholic  plots,  for  which  tlie  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV., 
suspected  probul)ly  by  the  nation,  and  more  than  sus- 
pected by  Shaftesbury,  together  with  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  the  Jesuits,  afforded  at  least  sf.ue  ground ; 
though  fear  must  have  been  highly  intensified  by  hatred 
when  it  could  be  believed,  and  inscribed  on  a  public 
monument,  that  tlie  great  lire  whicli  had  ravaged  London 
Avas  the  work  of  the  papists.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
now  publicly  avowed  his  conversion  ;  Coleman,  his  secre- 
tar}',  was  indiscreet,  writing  of  "  a  mighty  work  in  hand, 
no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms  and 
thereby  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy  whicli 
had  long  dojnineered  over  the  northern  world."  IJy  tlie 
opposition  iu  parliament  the  feeling  against  the  duke 
and  against  tlu'  catholics  had  been  worked  up  for  a  politi- 
cal purpose.     A  mine  of  protestant  suspicion  was  fully 
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charged  Avhen  upon  it  fell  as  a  spark  Hie  mysterious  mur- 
der, for  murder  it  assuredly  was,  of  Sir  Kdmund  lierr}-  1078 
Godfrey,  a  London  magistrate  Vvlio  liad  taken  depositions 
against  the  catholics,  though  in  general  he  had  rather 
been  their  friend.  Of  all  vile  informers  in  the  pillory 
of  history,  the  highest  stand  Titus  Gates  and  Bedloe, 
men  of  infamous  cliaracter  and  lives,  who,  with  stories 
of  catholic  plots  for  tlie  assassination  of  the  king,  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  massacre  of  all  protes- 
tants,  monstrous  as  a  maniac's  dream,  swore  away  the 
lives  of  a  long  train  of  Rouuui  Catliolics  ending  with  the 
aged  Lord  Stafford  and  the  blameless  Archbislioj)  Plunket.  1680 
For  a  time  mere  frenzy  reigned  ;  its  phantoms  took  the 
place  of  judicial  evidence  ;  while  terrorism  silenced  all 
witnesses  to  the  truth.  No  sane  man  would  have  be- 
lieved such  tales  told  by  such  wretches,  liut  sanity  is 
lost  in  multitude.  (?redidity  was  not  startled  even  Avhen 
an  informer  deposed  that  he  had  been  in  the  palace  and 
heard  the  queen  assent  to  the  assassination  of  the  king. 
People  lashed  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  capital, 
and  the  lives  of  all  the  protestants  in  it,  Avere  in  imminent 
l)eril  ;  took  arms  against  the  creations  of  their  own  dis- 
ordered fancy ;  went  about  with  small  Hails  loaded  witli 
lead  and  called  "  Protestant  Flails,"  for  their  protection 
against  the  catholic  assassin.  The  Po})ish  Plot  ranks 
with  the  terrible  illusions  bred  at  Athens  by  the  nuiti- 
lation  of  tlie  Hormjc,  and  In  New  England  by  the  alarm 
of  witchcraft.  In  all  such  cases  probably  the  frenzy 
would  be  allayed  by  a  free  and  active  press.  Whatever 
blame  attaches  to  the  English  people  for  this  murderous 
panic  attaches  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  judges,  such 
as  Scroggs  and  North,  who  turnetl  the  courts  of  justice 
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into  (lens  of  judiciiil  ninrder,  luid  to  niLMnhors  of  pailiii- 
nicnl,  Sliiiftcshury  above  all,  who  for  a  political  purpose 
fanned  the  raging'  ilaiue.  From  political  cowardice  prob- 
ably, rather  than  from  fanaticism,  the  Lords  counte- 
nanced the  frenzy  of  the  deluded  people.  Their  Mouse 
brought  u[)ou  its  records  an  indelible  stain  by  allowing 
itself  to  be  made  the  judicial  instrument  for  the  [)iteous 
immolation  of  Lord  Stafford.  It  apjjcars  to  have  been 
actuated  by  sellish  fear  of  the  unpopularity  which  it  was 
in  danger  of  incurring  by  its  rejection  of  a  liill  for  the 
1679  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  succession  to  the 
crown.  Xot  the  least  odious,  however,  was  the  conduct 
of  Charles,  who,  too  cool-headed  and  sensible  to  believe 
in  the  plots,  signed  the  death-warrants  because  he  did 
not  want  to  go  again  upon  his  travels.  Nor  must 
Louis  W\ .  and  the  Jesuits  escape  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility. That  they  were  actively  plotting  for  the  exter- 
mination of  protestantism  was  no  fiction  of  Gates  or 
Dangerlield,  l)ut  a  most  certain  and  deadly  fact.  By  his 
intrigues  the  Jesuit  had  presented  Roman  Catholicism  as 
capable  of  anything,  and  by  his  casuistry  he  had  de- 
stroyed conlidence  in  a  catholic's  oath. 

Of  the  catholic  conspiracy  denounced  by  Oates  and 
Dangerfield  the  Duke  of  York  was  guiltless.  Of  the 
catholic  conspiracy  against  protestantism  and  freedom,  of 
which  Louis  XIV.  was  the  head,  the  Duke  of  York  was 
unquestionably  a  limb;  and  to  put  a  free  and  protestant 
nation  into  his  hands  might  well  seem  and  was  proved  by 
the  event  to  be  national  suicide.  For  one  part  of  the 
royal  office,  the  headship  of  the  church  of  England,  he  was 
plainly  disqualified.  1 1  is  conduct  as  satrap  in  Scotland, 
where  he  looked  on  unpityingly  at  torture,  showed  that 
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lie  was  a  cruel  tyrant  as  well  as  a  bigot.  But  he  was  heir 
presumptive  to  the  crow^n,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  that  Cliarles  would  have  legitimate  offspring.  .lames 
had  no  son.  His  heiress  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
brought  up,  by  the  king's  order,  as  a  protestant,  and  niiir- 
ried  to  William  of  Orange;  after  whom  came  her  sister 
Anne,  also  brought  up  as  a  protestant.  Ihit  he  had  taken 
as  his  second  wife  iNJary  of  ^lodena,  a  IJoman  Catholic,  and 
by  her  he  might  have  a  son  who  would  cut  out  his  two 
protestant  daughters  and  perpetuate  a  Roman  Catholic 
dynasty.  That  parliament  had  a  right  to  deal  with  tlio 
succession  to  the  crown  there  couhl  be  no  doubt,  since  it 
had  done  tiiis  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV.,  and  still  more  sig- 
nally by  the  Act  which  enabled  Henry  VIII.  to  dispose  of 
the  crown  by  will  and  exclude  the  Scottish  line.  To  this 
extreme  remedy  it  was  now  determined  by  the  patriots  to 
resort,  at  the  evident  risk  of  civil  war,  since  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Janu\s  w'ould  light  for  the  (;rown  or  that 
he  would  have  a  large  legitimist  party  on  his  side.  A  Bill 
excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  successii^i  passed  1680 
witli  ease  through  the  Connnons,  now^  intensely  anti-catho- 
lic and  thoroughly  ojiposed  to  the  court.  It  would  have 
passed  throngh  the  House  of  Lords  but  for  the  influence 
of  Halifax,  the  great  Trinnner,  in  whose  eyes  the  bold- 
ness of  tlie  measure  would  be  its  sui'licient  condemna- 
tion. Tlie  Bill  was  supported  by  ministers  of  the  crown, 
Sunderland  and  (jodolphin,  as  well  as  by  the  re.gning 
mistress ;  but  thanks  to  the  oratory  of  Halifax  it  Avas 
thrown  out  b}'  a  majority  of  sixty-three  to  thirty.  The 
jiatriots  had  compromised  their  cause  and  given  a  handle 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  of  which  Halifax  took 
advantage  in  debate,  by  countenancing   the    pretensions 
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of  the  I)ul\o  (»f  Monmouth,  CharU's's  bastard  son,  a 
beautiful  and  brave  but  brainless  youth,  his  father's  darl- 
ing and  a  protestant  idol.  A  story  was  set  atloat  of  a 
secret  marriage  between  Charles  and  l^ucy  Walters,  Mon- 
mouth's mcjther,  evidence  of  which  was  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  mysterious  black  box.  On  the  faith  of  this 
iNIonmouth  gave  himself  royal  Jiirs  and  even  assumed  the 
royal  arms  without  the  bend  sinister.  The  king  solenndy, 
and  no  doubt  truly,  declared  that  he  had  never  beeji  mar- 
ried to  anyone  but  the  queen.  ']'he  Exclusion  I>ill  seems 
to  have  been  needlessly  invidious  and  aggressive  in  form. 
Instead  of  indicting  and  proscribing  the  Duke  of  York 
personally,  might  it  nol  sim[)ly  iuive  extended  the  prin- 
ci[)le  of  the  Test  Act  to  the  crown''' 

Halifax,  ever  the  friend  of  middle  courses,  advocated, 
in  place  of  an  Exclusion  Act,  an  .Vet  of  Linntation,  to 
which,  or  something  like  which,  it  seems  the  king  would 
have  assented,  though  he  refused  to  deprive  his  brother  of 
the  birthright.  A  Hill  was  drafted  nndcr  the  guidance  of 
Halifax  depriving  James  of  his  negative  voice  in  Bills 
passed  by  the  two  houses,  transferring  from  him  to  the 
parliament  the  right  of  treating  with  foreign  states  and 
that  of  appointing  to  oilices,  and  banishing  him  to  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  nnles  from  England  during  the 
king's  life.  James,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  rejected 
with  scorn  a  plan  which  Avould  have  left  him  the  mere 
name  of  king.  Erom  engagements  the  Jesuit  would  have 
released  him.  He  would  as  certainly  have  taken  arms 
against  limitation  as  ho  would  against  exclusion;  there 
would  have  been  civil  war  in  either  case  ;  and  limitation 
would  have  had  no  name  wherewith  to  conjure,  no  senti- 
mental rallying  cry  upon  its  side.     It  would  seem  that 
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tliero  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tak<!  the  bold  course,  bring 
forward  the  eft'eclive  measure  and  try  the  sinew  of  the 
nation.  If  for  the  present  the  sinew  failed,  the  tyrant, 
having  full  swing,  might  brace  it,  as  in  the  sequel  he  did. 

Charles  again  dissolved  parliament.  An  agitation  was  lOTO 
then  organized  by  the  patriots  in  the  form  of  petitions 
for  its  re-assembling,  lint  now  the  royalist  and  legiti- 
mist feeling  of  the  country  was  aroused,  and  with  it 
the  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the  cu'il  war.  The  frenzy  of 
the  Popish  Plot  had  abated  ;  remorse  had  begun  to  take  its 
place.  The  execution  of  Lord  Stafford  excited  the  pity  1680 
even  of  the  fanatical  mob  of  London,  which  responded 
with  sympathy  to  his  protests  of  innocence  on  the  scaflold. 
In  opposition  to  petitioners  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
swarmed  out  Abhorrers  of  those  petitions  and  of  inter-  1679 
ferencc  Avith  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Restoration 
sentiment  showed  its  renewed  force  in  a  shower  of  loyal 
addresses.  It  hcgan  to  be  seen,  liurnet  says,  how  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  hot  fits  of  popular 
fever  or  the  flowings  of  the  popular  tide.  The  dominant 
party  in  the  Commons,  not  contented  with  asserting  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  a  parliament,  launched 
out  into  disgraceful  excesses  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
leading  opponents  of  exclusion  and  in  the  denunciation 
and  arbitrary  punishment  of  Abhorrers,  and  a  reaction 
against  that  tyrannical  violence  ensued. 

Now  were  heard  for  the  first  time  the  two  party  names, 
famous  in  American  as  well  as  English  history,  and  borne 
by  the  two  great  British  parties  almost  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  themselves  the  names  have  little  mean- 
ing, Tory  being  a  designation  of  Irish  banditti.  Whig 
that  of  wild  fanatics  in  western  Scotland;    and  perhaps 
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they  were  not  on  that  account  less  adapted  for  tlie  service 
of  party,  since  a  man  may  clianofc  liis  mind  about  a  prin- 
ciple, while  he  cannot  change  iiis  mind  about  a  name. 
The  Tory,  however,  was  Mio  friend  of  government  by 
prerogative  and  of  church  [)riviloge;  the  Whig  was  the 
friend  of  constitutional  liberty  and  toleration;  in  (ilVect, 
the  Tory  was  a  sup[)orter  of  monarcliical,  the  Whig  oF  par- 
liamentary supremacy.  To  be  the  friend  of  monarcliical 
supremacy  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the  house  of  Stuart; 
to  be  the  friend  of  parliamentary  supremacy  was  to  be 
an  adherent  of  the  house  by  which,  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  house  of  Stuart  was  to  be  supplanted.  In 
the  Wiiig  the  Puritan  opponent  of  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  Charles  1.  may  be  said  to  liave  risen  again,  so 
far  as  the  political  part  of  the  charai'ter  was  concerned, 
though  the  religious  part  of  the  character  had  drop[)ed 
off.  The  Tory  was  an  unromantic  Cavalier.  In  later 
times,  when  the  question  between  royai  and  parliamentary 
government  had  been  finally  settled,  and  the  dynastic 
question  connected  witli  it  was  ik;  more,  the  Tory  part}'^ 
became  that  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  reaction,  the 
Whig  party  that  of  general  progress,  till  the  Tory  was 
softened  into  the  Conservative,  while  the  Whig  blossomed 
into  the  Liberal. 

Charles  showed  his  wisdom  b}'  holding  his  last  parlia- 
ment, not  at  Westminsier,  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  city  of  London  with  its  protestantism,  its  liberal- 
ism, and  its  inflammable  populace,  but  in  (|uiet  and  loyal 
Oxford.  Mad  Louis  XVI.  taken  the  hinl  and  held  his 
States-Cieneral  at  some  proviiuual  city  instead  of  holding 
them  at  Versailles,  he  might  have  had  less  troul>lc.  Not 
having  London  to  back  tliein,  and  fearing  or  affecting  to 
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fear  violence,  the  AVliij^  leaders  came  to  Oxford  with 
armed  trains  as  the  patriot  barons  had  come  to  the  same 
meeting  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Now  the  abyss 
of  civil  war  seenied  to  open  under  the  feet  of  the  nation. 
A  violent  recoil  ensued.  The  king  felt  himself  strong 
enough  in  national  opinion  to  take  the  aggressive  and 
tnrn  the  tables  on  the  Whigs.  He  suddenly  dissolved  1681 
parliament,  the  liability  of  which  to  dissolution  at  the 
will  of  the  king  was  always  its  weak  point  in  the  struggle 
for  power.  His  appeal  to  the  people  was  well  received; 
yet  to  avoid  the  fatal  suspicion  of  popery  he  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  Archbishop  Plunket,  the  last  victim  of  1681 
the  Popish  Plot,  a  prelate  of  the  church  to  which  he 
himself  in  heart  belonged,  and  innocent,  as  he  knew. 

Judges  who  held  their  places  at  the  king's  pleasure 
were  his  creatures,  and  such  men  as  Scroggs  and  ^^'orth 
would  be  not  less  ready  to  serve  power  by  nuirdering 
Whigs  than  they  had  been  to  serve  it  by  nuirdering  catho- 
lics. Hut  there  had  ]U)w  come  ou  the  stage  a  figure 
which  inore  hideously  profaned  the  judgment-seat  than 
even  those  of  Scroggs  and  North.  To  any  defence  which 
political  superstition  may  attempt  to  set  up  for  James 
as  king,  it  is  a  suilieient  reply  tliat  lie  patronized,  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  oflice  of  the  law,  iind  employed 
as  his  trusted  counsellor  and  instrument,  such  a  scoun- 
dri'l,  ruffian,  and  assassin  as  (ieorge  Jeffreys.  A  judicial 
I'cign  of  terror  now  commenced.  The  lirst  blow  struck 
Avas  the  execution  of  (\)llege,  the  protestant  joiner  as  he  1681 
was  (tailed,  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant  Flail.  Shaftes- 
bury was  indicted,  but  the  venue  was  in  Lonchm,  where  \c>s\ 
his  name  was  still  mighty,  and  a  Whig  grand  jury  ignored 
llir   l>ill.      After  a  vain  attempt   to  make  his  Dcace  with 
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1683  the  court,  the  arcli-agitiitor  fled  to  the  continent,  and 
there  ended  his  restless  da  vs. 

At  the  head  of  the  Whig-  party  were  Lord  Russell,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Essex,  and  Algernon  Sidney. 
Russell  was  a  scion  of  one  of  those  houses  which  origi- 
nally had  been  attached  to  the  protestant  Reformation 
and  the  political  principles  connected  with  it  by  large 
grants  of  church  lands.  Rut  he  was  also  a  sincere  Whig 
and  a  genuine  patriot,  deservedly  honoured,  though,  like 
other  Wliigs,  he  had  disgraced  himself  by  countenancing 
the  Popish  Plot.  Algernon  Sidney  was  an  old  soldier  of 
the  New  Model,  a  regicide  in  sentiment  though  not  in  act, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  under  the  Common- 
wealth, a  thorough-going  republican  of  the  old  Roman 
type,  and  a  political  writer  of  that  school.  It  is  a  strange 
stain  on  the  character  of  this  Whig  saint  and  martyr  that 
he  should  have  taken  money  from  tlie  king  of  France,  for 
however  patriotic  a  purpose  he  may  have  meant  to  use  it. 
Lord  Essex  was  a  politician  of  moderate  sentiments  and 
DO  great  force.  These  men  feared,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  the  cause  of  law  and  liberty  was  now  going  by  the 
board.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  contemplated 
armed  resistance  in  case  of  extremity,  and  took  counsel 
with  each  other  as  to  the  means  of  organization.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  went  further  or  did  anything  which 
could  be  legally  designated  as  treason.  Hut  there  was  a 
knot  of  men  of  a  lower  grade,  fanatical  republicans  and 
heirs  of  the  regicidal  Independents,  who  entered   into  a 

1683  plot  called,  from  the  intended  scene  of  its  execution,  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  for  an  attempt  upon  the  person  of  the 
king.  Hy  the  artifice  of  the  court  lawyers  the  counsels 
of  the  Whig  leaders  were  confounded  with  the  Rye  House 
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Plot,  and  with  the  help  of  the  piitriciau  treachery  of  Lord 
Howard,  who  betrayed  his  fricjids  Russell  and  Sidney, 
the  patriots  were  brought  to  the  block.  Tyranny  has  1683 
never  laid  their  gliosts ;  the  picture  of  Russell  at  the 
judgment  bar,  with  his  wife  acting  as  his  secretary  at  his 
side,  is  familiar  to  English  eyes,  and  his  powerful  house 
has  constantly  appealed  to  tlie  people  in  his  name.  Essex 
committed  suicide  in  the  Tower,  probably  to  save  his  1683 
heirs  from  the  consequences  of  his  attainder  for  treason. 
Party  whispered  that  he  had  been  murdered.  The  king 
was  quite  incapable  of  any  but  judicial  murder.  In  lay- 
ing the  wreath  on  the  graves  of  these  patriots  we  must 
remember  that  their  party  was  responsible  for  the  Popish 
Plot  and  that  Russell  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Lord 
Stafford. 

It  was  now  seen  what  a  king  M'ith  subservient  judges 
might  do  without  overstepping  the  strict  limits  of  the 
law.  On  pretence  of  a  technical  breach  of  the  cliarter 
of  London  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  the  charter  was, 
at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  declared  forfeit  b}-  the  1683 
courts.  Thus  the  defeat  of  the  crown  in  the  case  of 
Shaftesbury  was  avenged,  and  the  liberties  of  the  great 
Whig  city  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  tlie  king.  From  Lon- 
don the  process  was  extended  to  other  boroughs  which 
were  the  strongholds  of  tlie  Whig  party.  Charter  after 
charter  was  declared  forfeit  by  a  servile  judiciary.  The 
king  remodelled  the  corporations  at  his  pleasure,  fdled  i084- 
tliem  Avith  his  creatures,  and  bjcame  master  of  the  urban  ^^'^^ 
representation.  The  landed  gentry,  wlio  commanded  the 
rural  constituencies,  having  now  for  tlu^  most  part  turned 
Tories,  he  was  master  of  the  parliament. 

Hy  the  Act  repealing  the  Triennial  Avi  it  had  been  laid 
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down  as  a  principle  that  a  parliament  slionltl  be  held  at 
least  every  three  yeai's,  bnt  no  provision  was  made  in  it 
for  enforeement.  During  the  last  fonr  years  of  his  reign 
Charles,  following  his  father's  example  of  ])ersonal  govern- 
ment, held  no  parliament.  In  no  other  Avay  can  he  be 
said  to  have  broken  the  law.  All  the  other  acts  of  his 
tyranny,  the  confiscation  of  the  charters  and  the  judicial 
murders,  Avere  technically  legal.  It  is  a  lesson  to  those 
who  rely  too  much  on  the  forms  of  institutions. 

The  jiolitical  atmosphere  was  now  dark  with  the  most 
slavish  doctrines  of  prerogative.     At  this  time  was  put 

1C80  forth,  amid  the  general  ap[)lause  of  the  Tories,  above  all 
of  the  Tory  clergy,  Fihner's  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  the  patriarclial  origin  of  goveriunent,  and  the 
indefeasible  claim  of  the  iirst-born.  With  this  fancy 
solid  interests,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  clerical,  were 
closely  bound  up,  otherwise  its  author  and  his  disciples 
would  have  had  little  right  to  deride  the  hallucinations  of 
any  fanatic.      From   Oxford,    the    heart  of   ecclesiastical 

1G83  Toryism,  came  a  decree,  afterwards  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, against  a  string  of  damnable  doctrines,  such  as  that 
civil  authority  is  derived  originally  from  the  people,  and 
that  there  is  a  compact,  express  or  tacit,  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects.  The  decree  did  not,  as  did  Filmer, 
condemn  limited  monarchy,  but  it  allirnuHl  j)rimogenitary 
right,  which  is  truly  said  to  come  practi(!ally  to  the  same 
thing.  On  the  University  of  Oxford  the  reproach  is  cast, 
but  the  voice  was  in  truth  not  that  of  a  university;  it 
was  that  of  tlie  clergy  who  filled  the  headships  and 
fellowships  nnd  had  hanislied  from  the  i)lace  all  studies, 
all  interests,  and  all  sentiments  l)ut  their  own.  IJy  the 
clergy  thronglioul    llic;   counlry,   who  had   probably  been 
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the  soul  of  the  political  reaction,  Lilmer's  doctrine  was 
zealously  preached. 

In  opposition  to  the  relioimis  absolutism  of  Fihner 
and  the  unreligious  absolutism  of  llobl^es  will  come 
Locke  with  his  original  compact  and  [)ervadiiig  spirit 
of  Liberal  Christianity.  Oxford,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Stuarts,  has  expelled  him.  lie  is  in  exile  in  Holland.  1684 
But  he  and  his  political  philosopliy  will  return.  Liglit 
lingers  on  the  horizon  and  will  broaden  into  day. 

Circumstances  favoured  political  reaction.  In  spite 
of  misgovernment  and  perversion  of  justice,  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  prosperous.  Trade  increased ;  the 
price  of  land  was  high.  London,  after  the  Great  Fire  looo 
which  followed  the  Great  Plague  and  perhaps  purified  its  10(35 
filthy  and  infected  scene,  had  I'isen  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity from  its  ruins.  There  was  anguish  among  patriotic 
politicians,  but  among  the  peoi)le  probably  little  discon- 
tent. The  army  had  been  increased  to  an  amount  fully 
sullicient  for  the  purpose  of  repression. 

Charles  was  good-natured  and  too  lazy  activ'cly  to  play 
the  tyrant.  Having  at  last  got  rid  of  the  parcel  of 
fellows  who  pried  intt)  his  affairs,  he  might  have  been 
contented  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  concul)ines, 
in  the  midst  of  whom,  with  a  French  boy  singing  love- 
songs  and  the  cotirtiers  at  a  gambling-table,  Evelyn  and 
two  other  grave  gentlemen  were  scandalized  by  seeing 
him  one  memorable  Sunday  afternoon.  But  ids  [jleasures 
were  cut  short  by  a  somewhat  stidden  death,  wliii'h  i-ou-  losf) 
temporaries  paid  the  usual  compliment  to  the  morality  of 
their  times  by  attributing  to  poison.  On  his  death-bed 
lie  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  admitted  by  a 
pricsl,  furtively  brought   to  his  liiMlsidc  into  tlic  church, 
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and  after  a  confession  whidi,  if  at  all  complete,  must 
have  been  highly  condensed,  received  absolution  and  the 
sacrament.  To  the  courtiers  who,  according  to  the  hide- 
ous custom  of  that  da}',  thronged  the  chamber  of  death, 
he  apologized  for  being  so  unconscionably  long  in  dying. 
Exile,  which  obliged  him  to  be  gracious,  had  taught  him, 
if  nothing  else,  the  urbanity  Avhich  was  his  saving  grace 


as  a  King. 


The  prince  w^hom  the  Exclusion  Bill  would  have  pro- 
scribed ascends  tlie  throne. 
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CHAPTER  II 

JAMES   II.  —  THE   IIEVOLUTION   AND   ITS   RESULTS 
Born  1633;  Succekded  IGSS;  Leaves  the  Kingdom  1088    . 

A  REVOLUTION  })rnper  is  a  violent  change  of  the 
•"^  form  of  government.  Such  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Such  have  been  the  revolutions  and  counter-revolu- 
tions by  a  series  of  wMch  it  has  been  followed.  Such  were 
the  revolutions  which  iften  occuried  in  the  states  of  antiq- 
uit3''and  in  the  city  re[)ublics  of  the  middle  ages.  Such 
had  been  the  English  Revolution  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
commonly  known  as  the  Gr'^at  Rebellion.  Such  was  tlie 
revolution  whicli  sc[)arated  the  American  Republic  from 
the  British  ci'own.  The  Revolution  of  1088,  though 
glorified  by  that  name,  was  not  in  fact  a  revolution  at 
all;  it  was  a  change  of  dynasty,  not  of  the  form  of 
government.  The  form  of  government  it  i)reserved  from 
the  change  attempted  b}'  a  king  who  strove  to  turn  a 
limited  monarchy  into  a  des[)otism,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  impose  an  alien  religion  on  the  nation.  It  was  in  fact 
the  defeat  of  revolution  attempted  in  the  interest  of  reac- 
tion. It  was  attended  by  no  revolutionary  violence,  went 
through  none  of  the  phases  of  revolutions,  produced  no 
Girondists  or  Jacobins.  Nor  was  it  propagandist,  though 
its  results  inspired  Montesquieu  and  N'oltaiie. 

In  the  next  reign  a  trial  of  a  great  political  cause 
gave  the  Whig   leaders  tlie   opportunity  for   an  exposi- 
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speeches.  Tlieir  wwd  is  (hat  no  j»;irt  of  (he  (•oiis(i- 
tutiou  was  allert'd  oi'  siii'l'ered  tiie  h'ast  diiinage;  but  that 
the  whole  received  new  lile  and  vigour.  They  studiously 
miniini/e  resistaiu'e.  S(ill,  lOSS  is  a  landmark.  It  cIosimI 
the  loiio-  eonlliet  ot"  which  (he  iirs(  q;ieat  crisis  was  the 
struoo-h'  for  the  IV'tition  of  Riuht.  It  established  the 
su[)reinaey  of  parliaini'iit.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
consti(u(ioiial  liberalism,  it  was  not  unwoithy  of  the 
a(lmira(ion  with  which  it  was  ri\<>ar(U'd  by  Hurkc. 

Not  only  was  this  a  Hritish,  it  was  a  European  event  of 
the  tirst  onler.  It  redressed  the  balance  of  power  in  Ku- 
ro[)e.  Under  the  Stuarts  England  had  oeeome  the  subsi- 
dized and  subservient  ally  of  the  French  king's  rapacious 
ambition,  and  oi'  the  [)oi)eiy,  cognate  to  des[)otism,  of 
which  he,  more  than  tiie  poj)e  liimsilf,  was  the  head. 
Tiie  Revolution  of  ItJSS  transferred,  her  to  the  side  of 
William  of  Orange  and  of  the  libertie^!  of  Europe. 

When  James,  as  Duke  of  York,  fearing  for  his  brother's 
life,  offered  him  his  own  guard,  Charles,  as  the  story 
went,  replied,  "Don't  be  afraid,  brother;  nobody  will 
kill  me  to  make  you  king."  Charles  was  not  by  nature 
ii  tyrant,  lie  was  not  malignant  or  cruel.  His  only 
personal  nunder  was  that  of  \'ane.  His  desire  was  not 
absolute  rule,  but  free(h)m  from  inspection  and  control. 
James  was  a  tyrant  by  nature.  lie  was  malignant  and 
cruel  in  a  high  degiee.  11  is  heart  was  as  hard  as  Hint. 
We  have  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  positive  statement  of 
Burnet  that  James,  while  acting  as  viceroy  in  Scotland, 
used  to  sit  out  the  ai»i)lications  of  tlu'  boot  and  thumb- 
screw when  other  mend)ers  of  the  council  left  the  room. 
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'I'liiit  !is  king-  lie  lu'lu'iKlcd  oik;  aged  woiiiiiii  and  hiinicd 
another  alivo  for  sliowin^  womanly  kindness  to  a  luint(;d 
fugitive,  aie  certain  faets.  It  is  not  less  certain  iliat  lie 
presided  over  a  cruel  [jei'.sueiition  of  peasants  in  Scotland 
and  ii- warded  tlio  perpetrator  of  a  nmst  savage  and  das- 
tardly hutclieiy  of  [feasants  in  J^igland.  Nor  can  it  Ik; 
douhted  that  lie  aimed  at  absolute  power.  Louis  XIV. 
and  French  monarchy  were  always  in  his  nund.  lie 
was  almost  UKne  than  absolutist.  He  fancied  himself 
the  vicen'crent  of  (Jod.  To  his  eouiuiil  at  his  aciccssion  lie 
had  pi'oclaimed  his  resolution  of  icigning  according  to 
law;  3'et  the  iirst  thing  that  he  did  on  ascending  the 
throne  was  to  show  his  contem[)t  foi'  tlu;  law  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation  by  ordering  the  (Uistoms  to  Ix;  collected 
before  they  had  been  voted  by  pai'liament.  lie  ad(b'essed 
his  iirst  parliament  in  the  menacing  language  of  a  master. 
A  still  more  ominous  sign  of  his  intentions  was  his 
immediate  increase  of  the  standing  army.  That  if  he 
had  not  been  jirevented  he  would  have  used  that  army 
to  crush  constitutional  liberty,  to  introduci!  French  des- 
potism, and  afterwards  to  force  popery  on  the  nation, 
cannot  reasonably  be  <loubted.  Foituuately  for  the  na- 
tion, uhile  Charles  had  been  an  unprincipled  man  of 
sense,  flames  was  an  obstinate  fool. 

Of  loose  life,  like  his  brother,  and  scandalously  given 
not  only  to  coiu'ubinagt!  but  to  adultery,  .lames,  unlike 
his  brothel',  was  devout  and  under  the  dominion  of  }>ricsts, 
to  whose  inlluencc  he,  like  Louis  XIV.,  would  be  ex- 
posed by  an  old  sinner's  cravings  for  s[)eciiics  to  save 
his  soul,  as  w"ll  as  by  the  general  tendeiu^v  of  kings. 
Especially  was  .  under  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
in  directing-  his  perverted  conscience  for  their  own  objects 
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sliowed  llit'ir  usuiil  iiiiSL'rnpulousuess,  their  iisiuil  cun- 
iiing,  and  tlitir  usual  lack  of  wisdom.  The  intrigue 
of  the  sons  of  LoyoLi  is  often  a  web  woven  with  inlinite 
skill  and  labonr,  but  in  the  moment  of  aeeom[)lishment 
swe[)t  away.  Even  the  failures,  however,  have  cost 
humanity  dear.  Jn  England  the  Jesuits  brought  ruin 
iipon  themselves  and  upon  their  dupe.  In  France  their 
influence,  exercised  through  a  priest-ridden  Avoman  and  a 
royal  confessor  over  the  conscience  of  the  French  king, 
enabled  them  to  obtain   the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 

1685  Nantes  and  cruelly  to  persecute  or  expatriate  the  best  and 
most  industrious  part  of  the  Fiench  people.  The  house 
of  Bourbon  in  the  end  paid  for  its  submission  to  Jesuit 
guidance  even  more  dearly  than  the  house  of  Stuart. 

'J'he  disgraceful  assalage  to  France  commenced  by 
Charles  il.  was  continued  by  his  successor.  With  abject 
expressions  of  gratitude  James  received  the  dole  sent  him 
on  his  accession  by  his  French  patron.  It  was  his  pride, 
not  his  patriotism,  that  afterwards  rebelled,  and  led  Jiim 
at  a  decisive  moment  peevishly  to  reject  his  patron's 
advice  and  aid. 

Tlie  twin  objects  of  James's  polic}',  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  conversion  of  England  from  protestantism  to 
popery,  were  thoroughly  akin,  as  the  history  of  Europe 
has  shown;  yet,  hap[)ily  for  the  nation,  one  of  them 
crossed  and  wrecked  the  other.  Had  he  aimed  at  abso- 
lute monarchy  alone  there  is  no  saying  what  the  event 
might  have  been.  In  the  end,  probably,  national  spirit 
and  the  love  of  liberty  innate  in  the  race  would  have 
gained  the   day.      IJut   there   might   have    been  an   evil 

1085  time.  When  James  came  to  the  throne  everything  was 
propitious  to  liis  design.     The  tide  was  running  in  favour 
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of  royiilty  almost  as  liigli  as  on  the  morrow  of  the  Restora- 
tion. The  clergy  wcic  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Kilmer, 
in  support  of  the  power  to  which  they  were  beholden  for 
their  restoration  to  AveaUli  and  privilege,  and  whieh  set 
their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their  nonconformist  enemies. 
James  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  had  pledged  his 
word  to  uphold  the  church  of  England,  and  the  clergy 
believed  him,  as  they  reasonably  might,  knowing  that 
they  "were  at  least  as  good  friends  to  absolutism  as  any 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  better  friends,  in  fact,  since 
their  dependence  was  solely  on  the  crown.  It  M'as 
passed  round  among  them  that  the}- had  for  their  security 
the  word  of  a  king  who  never  Avas  worse  than  his  word. 
From  the  University  of  Oxford,  their  mouthpiece,  came 
professions  of  unlimited  obedience.  James's  bluntness 
was  taken  for  honesty  by  those  Avho  did  not  know  that 
his  hand  was  held  out  behind  his  back  for  French  gold. 
The  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright,  having 
failed,  had  increased  his  popularity.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Exclusion  IJill  and  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  the  Whig  party,  which  was  that  of  liberty  and  the 
constitution,  lay  prostrate.  Its  electoral  strongholds,  the 
boroughs,  had,  by  the  remodelling  of  the  corporations 
after  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  their  charters,  passed 
completely  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  which  already 
had  the  support  of  most  of  the  squires,  and  of  the  county 
constituencies  which  were  under  their  control.  Where 
there  was  still  any  room  for  doubt  about  the  election, 
official  influence  and  intimidation  were  unscrupulously 
used.  The  electorate  of  Cornwall,  which  had  forty-foUr 
petty  boroughs,  was  openly  packed  with  guardsmen. 
Here  was  plain  treason  to  the  constitution. 
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lt;,s')  Wlu'ii  tin-  JIousc!  of  ('ominous  met,  tlie  klujj;  s:ii<l 
that  it  coiitiiinc'd  not  more  tliiin  forty  niL'iub(M".s  wlioni  lie 
would  )iot  himself  have  ehoseii.  In  the  Lords,  thout^h 
not  Tory  prinei2)les,  ihe  conservatism  of  wealth,  laiik, 
and  [)rivilege  would  prevail.  Thus  the  parliament  was 
th(!  king's  own,  and  he  might  keep  it,  as  tlie  law 
then  was,  if  lie  pleased,  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  In 
fact,  the  parliament  was  too  niueh  the  king's  own.  Ilis 
majority  was  too  overwhebning.  lie  had  left  not  enough 
of  ail  o[)[)osition  to  stimulate  and  keep  in  exercise  the 
loyalty  of  his  friends.  For  want  of  Whigs  to  eombat 
there  was  a  danger  that  the  assembly,  as  no  assembly 
likes  to  efface  itself,  would  in  time  be  led  to  eombat  the 
crown.  Scarcely,  in  fact,  had  parliament  met  Avhen  the 
voiee  of  Seymour,  a  Tory  magnate,  was  lieard  denouncing 
the  interference  of  the  government  wdth  the  purity  of 
election.  In  the  second  session  something  like  an  oppo- 
sition was  formed,  and  it  took  the  turn,  ominous  for 
James,  of  praying  that  the  law  might  be  put  in  force 
against  papists.  Here  the  danger-signal  appeared. 
•    In  its  first  session,  however,  the  House  cairied  loyalty 

1085  to  the  verge  of  suicide.  It  almost  rej)eated  the  great 
self-betrayal  of  the  parliament  of  Richard  II.  It  con- 
doned the  illegal  collection  by  James  of  the  customs  voted 
onl}^  for  his  predecessor's  life.  It  gave  him  for  liis  own 
life  the  whole  revenue  of  Charles  II.  with  the  addition  of 
a  tax  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  the  means,  in  fact,  if  he  was 
frugal,  not  only  of  carrying  on  the  government  but  of 
paying  troops  independent!}-  of  the  vote  of  i)arliament. 
This  would  have  made  him  eventually  absolute,  provided 
he  onh"  advanced  with  caution  and  refrained  from  doing 
what  would  drive  the  nation  to  .''ebellion. 
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.Ijiint'S  would  fiiiu  have  vo[)eii1('(l  tlie  Iliibciis  Corpus 
Act,  wliit'h  he  justly  deemed  fatal  to  absolute  niouaieliy. 
He  was  baflled  for  the  time  iu  u.i  i;ftenj[)t  to  extend  the 
treason  law  so  as  to  make  it  treason  in  any  meniljer  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  move  for  a  change  in  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
re-enactment  of  the  law  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.  1G8G 
As  soon  as  parliament  showed  the  slightest  independeiice 
it  was  prorogued  and  met  no  more.  That  James  was 
marching  to  despotism  as  well  as  to  the  establishment 
of  his  OAvn  religion  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  king's  tem[)er  was  soon  shown  by  inflicting  on  10B6 
Gates  and  Dangerlield,  the  inventors  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
a  punishment  which  amounted  to  scourging  to  death, 
though  Gates,  bj'  a  miracle,  escaped  with  life.  His  real 
feeling  towards  the  nonconformists,  whom  he  afterwards 
hypocritically  courted,  was  shown  by  the  lining  and  im- 
prisonment, after  a  trial  brutally  conducted  by  Jeffreys,  1086 
of  Richard  liaxter,  that  excellent  and  blameless  minister 
of  Christ,  to  whom,  as  a  Presbyterian  103'al  to  the  crown, 
a  bishopric  had  been  offered  at  the  ivestoration. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  James's  government  and  1685 
thus  to  increase  the  peril  of  the  constitution,  came 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  an  enter[)rise  doomed  from  the  out- 
set to  failure,  since  it  was  premature,  managed  by  wild 
enthusiasts  without  national  influence,  and  raised  in 
the  name  of  a  pretender  in  whose  legitimacy  none  but 
peasants  could  believe.  What  is  wonderful  is  that  the 
insurrection  should  have  shown  such  a  front  as  it  did  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  struck  sucli  a  blow  as  it  did  at 
Scdgemoor.  Wlunv,  now,  are  the  English  peasants  or 
mechanics  who  would  sally  forth  with  scytlies  and  pitch- 
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forks  to  figlit  against  regular  troops  in  a  great  cause  or 
for  a  beloved  name,  and  wlio  would  ecmie  as  near  as  those 
west  couutiy  peasants  did  to  defeating  a  royal  aiiny? 
Argyle,  whose  accession  lent  eliaraeter  to  the  undertak- 
ing in  the  north,  redeemed  the  madness  of  the  attempt 

1085  by  the  heroic  calmness  with  which  he  met  his  end. 
When  James  bade  one  of  his  victims  remember  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  show  mercy,  the  man  replied  that  it 
might  b'  in  his  power  but  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature. 
So  Monmouth  found  Avhen  he  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  his 

1685  pitiless  uncle  praying  for  life  in  vain.  On  the  scaffold 
Monmouth  bore  himself  better;  he  at  least  went  out  of 
the  world  inishriven  by  the  bishops  who  would  have  had 
him  profess  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  his  absolution.  The  church  of  England 
had  marked  her  political  chaiat^ter  by  allowing  her  sacra- 
ment to  be  used  as  a  political  test.  She  lua-e  marked  it 
by  making  a  political  doctrine  a  coiulition  of  her  Member- 
ship. In  truth  lioyalism  has  always  been  a  part,  not  to 
say  a  vital  part,  of  her  creed.  Slie  accepted  Eikon 
Basilikd  almost  as  an  addition  to  her  canon,  aiul  her 
preachers  [)iit  the  royal  martyr  only  a  little,  some  of  them 
not  at  all,  below  tlie  Saviour.  Her  offsets  in  tlie  colonies, 
though  not  establislied,  have  preserved  her  i)olitieal  char- 
acter. They  preserve  something  of  it,  t!Ven  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  day. 

In  tlie  west  there  fdUowed  a  hideous  slaughter  of 
peasants  who  had  ln'cii  merely  misguided,  who,  since 
their  defeat,  were  harmless,  and  to  whom  true  policy  as 
well  as  generosity  would  have  sliown  mercy.     First  came 

KiSo  a  murderous  raid  of  Colonel  Kirke  w  ith  his  regiment  of 
"Lambs,"  so  called  from  tlie  end>lem  of  Christ  whiiih  they 
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bore  on  their  banners  as  a  Tangier  regiment  destined 
to  light  against  ^Mahometans.  Then  came  the  Bloody  1685 
Assize,  conducted  by  JeiTreys,  whose  name  is  enough, 
and  wlio  butchered  on  his  circuit  three  hundred  peasants, 
besides  inllictiug  wholesale  deportations,  scourgings,  and 
fines.  The  chief  justice  and  the  king  afterwards  cast 
the  blame  of  these  cruelties  upon  each  other.  Which  of 
the  two  lied  we  cannot  say.  What  is  certain  is  that 
James  polluted  the  highest  office  in  the  realm  by  paying 
Jeffreys  for  his  massacre  with  the  chancellorship.  The 
beheading  of  Alice  Lisle,  and  the  burning  alive  of  1685 
Elizabeth  Gaunt,  for  obeying  the  commonest  impulses  of 
humanity  in  sheltering  fugitives,  as  well  as  the  judicial 
murder  of  Cornish,  an  eminent  London  citizen,  for  op- 
posing court  influence  in  city  elections,  combined  with 
the  Bloody  Assize  to  show  all  men  what  there  was  upon 
the  throne. 

Tlie  rebellion  having  been  crushed  and  followed  by  a  1686 
reign  of  tenor,  with  an  army,  whicli  by  this  time  had 
been  made  strong,  with  Churchill  to  take  the  command, 
and  Louis  to  help  in  time  of  need,  James  and  his 
Jesuit  guide.  Father  I'etre,  might  well  think  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  opening  of  their  attack  u[)on  tlie 
church.  Resistance  on  her  part  they  could  hardly  fear. 
Had  she  not  preached  unlimited  submission?  8hc  had; 
but  the}'  failed  to  see  that  what  she  meant  was  unlimited 
submission  to  a  king  who  would  sub'Uie  her  enemies  before 
her,  and  secure  her  wealth  and  power. 

In  another  quarter  James  had  i)repared  support  for  liis 
policy.  His  father  liad  intrigued  with  the  catholic  Celts 
of  L-eland,  irresolutely  and  to  his  own  ruin,  because  he 
was  not  a  catholic  himself.     James,  being  catiiolic  him- 
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self,  could  williout  hesitation  enlist  their  aid,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  religions  cinestion  was  concerned.  Rochester, 
the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  though  brother-in-law  of  the 
1087  king  and  a  tliorough-going  Tory,  was  driven  from  his 
office  to  make  way  for  the  catholic  Tyrconnel,  a  reckless 
and  i)rofane  ruffian,  Avhose  nickname  was  Lying  J)ick,  and 
who  had  once  served  James's  lusts.  By  this  man  all  the 
powers  of  government  and  all  the  offices  of  the  army, 
the  civil  service,  and  the  judiciary  Avere  transferred  from 
the  protestants  to  the  catholic  (\'lts,  who  were  organized 
for  an  onslaught  on  the  protestants  and  the  recovery  of  the 
forfeited  land.  Outrage,  pillage,  and  terrorism  reigned. 
The  days  of  the  Ulster  massacre  seemed  about  to  return. 
A  panic  exodus  of  protestants  began.  At  the  same  time, 
to  the  disgust  of  England,  Irish  catholics  were  imported 
into  tiie  English  army  of  coercion. 

The  king's  game  was  the  same  which  had  been  played 
in  the  last  reign.  It  was  probably  phiyed  in  both  cases 
by  the  same  hand.  Tlie  nonconformists  were  lirst  to  be 
made,  as  before,  by  a  fresh  turn  of  the  screw,  to  feel  the 
need  of  relief.  Then  was  to  be  put  forth  a  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  suspending  all  the  penal  laws,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  unite  the  nonconformists  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
end,  Roman  Catholics  liaving  been  put  in  connnand  of 
the  army  and  into  the  offices  of  state,  and  their  religion 
having  thus  been  made  dominant,  the  nonconformists,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  were  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  SiMitland  and  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Then 
in  iMigland,  as  in  France,  the  tiiie  church  and  the 
church  of  kings  wouhl  reign  alone.  T'o  the  and)assador 
of  Louis  James  frankly  avowed  his  aim. 
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Wise  Roman  Catholics  abroad,  and  notably  the  Italian 
statesman  who  wore  the  triple  crown,  having  some  insiglit 
into  the  English  temper,  advised  caution.  But  to  the 
king  and  to  his  chief  adviser,  the  Jesuit  Father  Petre, 
ap[)arently  triumphant  as  they  were  over  all  opposing 
forces,  caution  seemed  mistrust  of  God.  They  went  for- 
ward at  a  pace  which  soon  left  the  staunchest  Tories 
behind,  and  threw  off  the  most  devoted  and  servile  minis- 
ters of  the  crown.  Halifax,  who  had  been  Charles's  last 
adviser,  and  to  wliom  was  due  the  defeat  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  was  thrown  off  early  in  the  race.  Danby,  a 
thorough-going  Tory,  but  also  a  strong  protestant  and  1085 
churchman,  did  not  hold  on  long.  The  king's  two 
brothers-in-law,  Rochester  and  Clarendon,  desperately 
clinging  to  ])ower  and  pelf,  weie  at  last  compelled  to  i'i87 
resign.  In  the  midst  of  all  a[ipears  Catherine  Sedley, 
tlie  king's  protestant  mistress,  comically  crossing  by 
her  unholy  influence  the  threads  of  priestly  intrigue. 
Otherwise  none  but  apostates  kept  their  places.  By 
apostasy  Sunderland  ke[)t  his.  With  apostates  such 
as  Sunderland,  who  presently  proved  a  traitor,  with 
Jeffreys,  wlio  apparently  was  beneath  a})ostasy,  with 
Jesuits  like  Father  I'etre,  and  some  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  better  sort,  who,  as  they  had  been  excluded  from 
pu])lic  life,  could  not  be  statesmen,  for  his  advisers,  the 
king  rushed  onwards  to  his  doom.  I'ublic  sentiment, 
instead  of  being  sjjared,  was  rei'kh'ssly  [)rovokcd.  The 
p()[)ery  of  the  court  was  proclaimed  and  [)araded  in  the 
niaiuier  most  f»ft'ensivc  to  the  nation.  I'riests  and  fiiars 
in  the  garb  of  their  order  stalked  the  streets  of  London. 
An  embassy  was  sent  with  scandalous  ostentation  to  in87 
Koine,  and  a  papal  nuncio  was  with  ostentation  e(|nally 
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scandalous  received  in  England.  In  recent  times,  papal 
I8r)0  aggression,  though  impotent  and  liarmless,  has  set  Eng- 
land in  a  flame;  and  those  were  the  days  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  days  in  which  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  were  still  burning  at  Madrid. 

Under  colour  of  a  decision  in  a  collusive  suit  the  laws 
H'j^G  excluding  Roman  Catliolics  from  office,  civil  and  military, 
were  set  aside  by  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
dispensation,  and  the  king  proceeded  to  fill  the  ser- 
vices with  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  certain  that  if 
this  went  on,  otlicr  offices,  civil  and  military,  would  in 
the  end  be  filled  by  men  of  the  king's  religion.  Above 
all  things  menacing  were  the  enlistment  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, especially  the  Irish,  in  tlie  army,  and  the  evident 
determination  of  the  king  to  place  a  force,  which  the 
nation  had  no  means  of  resisting,  in  Roman  Catholic 
hands.  The  struggle  was  not  against  Roman  Catholic 
equalit}-,  which,  coming  in  a  lawful  way,  might  have 
been  welcomed  by  wise  and  good  men,  but  against  Roman 
Catholic  ascendancy.  English  protestantism  was  fighting 
for  its  life. 

Dispensation  of  particular  persons  from  particular  laws 
and  for  special  reasons  is  allowed  to  have  been  always  a 
part  of  the  prerogative.  But  what  James  asserted  was  a 
power  of  general  dispensation  wliich  would  have  set  pre- 
rogative above  all  law. 

To  give  a  legal  colour  to  royal  encroachment,  a  bench 
of  subservient  judges  was  necessary.  So  much  of  respect 
for  the  (Hmstitution  still  remained.  It  was  by  means  of 
such  a  judiciary  that  Ciiailes  II.  had  l)een  able,  without 
technical  usurpation  or  breach  of  law,  to  deprive  the  cor- 
porations of  their  chartered  rights  and  connnil  political 
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murders.  The  crown  had  the  power  of  appointing  and 
dismissing-  judges  at  pleasure.  This  power  was  used  by 
James  to  weed  the  bench  of  independence,  learning,  and 
eminence,  and  to  lill  it  with  court  tools,  for  whom,  to  the 
credit  of  the  bar,  he  had  to  look  in  the  lowest  gi'ades  of 
the  profession.  Here  again  he  treasonably  assailed  the 
foundations  of  the  constitution. 

An  ecclesiastical  couit  of  high  commission  had  been 
instituted  by  Elizabeth  for  the  protection  of  the  church 
of  England.  It  was  revived  bv  James  for  her  destruc-  1C86 
tion.  Three  bishops,  Cartwright,  ("rewe,  and  Sprat,  were 
found  servile  enough  to  sit  in  it  beside  the  debauched  and 
polluted  Jeffreys  for  tliat  purpose.  A  course  of  aggres- 
sion was  commenced  on  the  universities,  the  high  offices 
of  which  were  then  clerical,  evidently  to  pave  the  way 
for  ulterior  designs  upon  the  church.  IVIassey,  a  dis-  1686 
credited  apostate  to  Romanism,  was  thrust  into  the  dean- 
ery of  Christ  Church  ;  Obadiah  Walker,  another  apostate,  1686 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  headship  oT  rniversity  College; 
law  being  set  aside  by  [jierogativc  in  tlteir  favour.  A 
Ilonian  Catholic  head  was  forced  Iw  rnyal  mandate  upon 
Magdalen  College;  Ifougl).  who  had  l)een  duly  elected, 
with  his  Fellows,  was  expelled,  and  the  college  was 
turned  into  a  [)Opish  seminary,  (^ambridge  also  was 
dragooned  to  force  her  to  admit  a  Hciiedictinc  friar,  ig88 
clearly  against  the  law,  as  a  Master  of  Arts.  Parker,  a 
political  tool  of  the  king's  designs  against  the  church, 
was  made  I?isliop  of  Oxford.  'I'be  violent  ejection  of 
Hough  and  the  F(dlows  of  Magdalen  from  their  free- 
holds, striking  at  all  free-holders,  created  general  alarm 
and  disaffection. 

At  his  accession  James  had   promised    to  uphold  the 
vol..  II  ^ — 5 
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ehuivli  as  In-  law  cstaltlislied,  ciilliii!^-  her  a  o-ood  fiiciul  lo 
nioiuirchy,  and  drlii^'hli'd  [lulpils  liad  rc-ccliofd  his  words 
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rniversity  of  Oxt'ord  liad  [Hdiuisi'd  him  suhiuissioii  willi- 
out  liinils.  1)111  wht'ii  liu'  kiii^'  iirort'i'ilL'd  to  \\\\  his  liaiid 
on  ()\t'ord  heatlships  and  rL'Howshi[)s,  a  llniiL  to  submission 
was  I'oiiiuL 

Finally  .lames,  advised  no  doubt  l)y  the  j)Uil)lind  eun- 
nino-  of  his  .Jesuits  that  the  time  for  the  grand  stroke 
had  arriveiK  j)ut  forth  his  Declaration  of  Iiidulgenee,  sus- 
pendini;',  in  favour  of  eatholics  and  noneonforniists,  the 
jienal  code  in  matters  of  ridigion.  He  here  openly  s(!t 
his  foot  upon  all  law.  If  by  Ids  tiat  he  could  sus])end 
one  statute,  he  could  sus[)end  all.  He  bad  hoped  to  cozen 
tlu'  nonconformists;  though  on  this  point  be  might  have 
bi'en  warned  by  his  exp  ■rienc(>  inidei'  the  late  reign. 
'I1ic  nonconformists  once  more  were  better  advised.  As 
bi'fon'  liiey  saw  the  snare,  and  discerned  to  whose  lulvan- 
tagt'  tiic  trium[)b  o^  Ji'suitism  and  des[)otisni  over  law 
would  in  the  end  enure.  'They  were  warned  by  the  treat- 
uient  of  l»a\ter,  whom  Jeffreys,  .bunes's  second  self, 
had  pidposed  to  \vhi[)  at  the  cart's  tail.  If  they  looked 
to  Scotland  tiiey  tliert-  saw  tbeii'  Presbyterian  brethren 
harried  and  slaughtered  hy  dragoons,  such  as  Claverbous-:, 
Dal/iel.  and  'I'n.rner,  hung  up  at  tludr  own  doors,  or 
tortured  with  the  boot  and  the  thumb-screw;  while  a 
woman  for  her  icligion  was  tied  to  a.  stake  on  the  sea- 
shori'  and  left  to  be  slowly  drowned  l)y  the  tide.  If  tliey 
looked  around  them  (hey  saw  Huguenot  refugees  who  had 
Hcd  from  the  [•erst'cuting  sword  of  James's  patron  Louis 
and  of  the  .lesiiits  who  were  masleis  of  his  counsels. 
TlicN  saw   ihe  bread  which   [irotestant    charily  gave  to  the 
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llut^iienot  refugee  in  Engliuid  snateliod  from  his  mouth 
by  Jiunes'.s  hand.  C!ouhl  they  believe  that  a  most  bigoted 
sou  of  a  elnireli  avowedly  intolerant,  aud  wherever  it  liad 
jjower  perseeutiug,  was  a  genuine  friend  and  patron  of 
toleration?  Still,  the  [)ressur(;  of  the  penal  laws  upon 
them  had  been  eruel.  Relief  must  have  been  sweet,  and 
a  tribute  is  due  to  the  eonstancy  as  well  as  to  the  pru- 
dencM'  whieh  rejeeted  tlie  unhallowed  and  insidious  bo(jn. 
A  few  of  the  noneouformists  only  Went  astray.  Of  these 
the  most  notable  was  William  I'enn,  whose  admirers 
must  perforee  digest  the  faet  that  a  really  eminent  phi- 
lanthro[)ist  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  eourtier  and  an 
intriguer,  to  use  no  harder  term.  JJeyond  dt)ubt  I'enn 
both  eringed  to  .lames  himself  and  tried  as  a  go-between 
to  seduee  Angliean  elergymen  and  other  protestants 
from  their  duty.  Sueli  are  the  peiils  of  spiritual  eestasy 
untempered  by  the  eommon  moral  rule.  In  the  de- 
meanour of  the  Anglican  elergy  towards  dissenters  there 
was  wrought  a  wondeiful  ehange.  All  at  once  they 
found  cmt  that  the  nonconformist  was  their  brother. 
Thei'e  were  among  tlu-m  some  on  whose  [)art  these  demon- 
strations of  amity  were  cf)nsistent  and  sincere.  The 
circle  of  Tillotson  and  Stillingllcet,  heii's  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists,  and,  from  the  breadth  of  their  views 
and  sym[)athies  nicknamed  Latitudinarians,  were  genuine 
liberals,  desirous  of  the  widest  comprehension,  and  pre- 
cursors of  the  Hi'oad  Churchmen  of  the  [)resent  day.  lint 
in  the  mass  of  the  order,  sym])athy  with  nonconformists 
was  new-born  and  proved  shui't-lived. 

The  Jesuit  I"\ither  Petre  had  boasted  that  he  would 
make  IJK!  Anglican  t'lergy  eat  dung.  It  would  seem  to 
have  be(m  in  fuHilnient  of  this  boast,  it  was  at  all  events 
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in  tlie  matl  insolence  (jf  tyiuniiy,  that  lie  and  James  re- 
solved to  force  all  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  p]ngland 

1088  to  I'ead  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  from  their  pulpits. 
After  much  searching  of  heart  a)id  an  agonizing  struggle 
between  loyalty  and  })ro  io-;  duty,  the  great  body  of 
the  clei'gy  refused,  whiK  '■!■  !■:  ■"  who  complied  found 
that  they  had  forfeited  the  ri  ^  i  •  ji    <f  their  congregations. 

1688  Seven  bishops,  with  the  Archl)isho[)u;  <  interbuiy  at  their 
head,  drew  up  a  remonstrance  in  the  sha[)e  of  a  petition 
couched  in  tlie  most  respectful  terms,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  The  petition,  [)resented  in  priviate 
audience,  became  public,  and  Jeffreys,  Avith  the  shallow 
craft  of  a  pettifogger,  suggested  the  i)rosecution  of  the 
seven  bishojts  for  a  seditious  libel.  The  bishops  at  once 
became  the  idols  of  the  people,  who  fcdlowed  them  on 
their  way  to  prison  with  pra3'ers  and  blessings.  The 
court  might  think  that  it  could  count  upon  a  })ench  which 
it  had  packed  with  tools.  But  even  to  that  bench  and 
into  the  box  of  a  packed  jury  the  tidal  wave  of  national 
sentiment  found  its  way.  After  a  trial,  equal  in  political 
importance  to  that  of  ship-money  and  full  of  critical  and 

1088  changeful  interest,  the  verdict  was  acquittal.  The  court 
made  its  defeat  more  shameful  by  putting  into  the  box  its 
secretary  of  state,  the  recreant  Sunderland,  to  prove  at 
the  ex[)ense  of  the  king's  personal  honour  the  publication 
of  the  alleged  lil)el.  A  roar  of  national  exultation 
gi'eeted  the  verdict,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  camp  which 
James,  to  coerce  London,  had  placed  at  Houiislow;  unad- 
visedly, for  troops  quartered  in  or  near  a  disaffected  city 
are  likely  to  catch  the  disaffection,  as  the  French  Guards 
did  when  they  were  quartered  in  revolutionaiy  Paris. 
James  saw  the  public  men,  the  church,  the  amy,  the 
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country,  falling  away  from  liini.  Even  the  servile  Sprat, 
discerning  the  gath(Ming  stonn,  fled  from  his  seat  in  the 
high  commission.  'J1ie  king's  onl}'  ho])e  was  in  a  [)arlia- 
ment  subservient  eiiough  to  su})port  his  system.  To  get  l<i88 
such  a  parliament  elected,  corru[)lioii,  fraud,  and  violence 
of  every  kind  were  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  Test  ques- 
tions for  candidates,  circulated  by  the  court,  were  parried 
by  concerted  answers.  Local  officers  of  the  crown  re- 
signed rather  than  do  the  infam.ous  woik  which  was 
imposed  upon  them.  Corporations,  bedevilled  by  regu- 
lators to  secure  the  return  of  eoui't  candidates,  had  to  be 
bedevilled  over  again,  and  even  then  the  court  candi- 
dates were  not  retuined.  Some,  elected  in  the  court  in- 
terest, ratted  after  the  election.  These  open  aggressions 
upon  electoral  rights,  assailing  the  foundations  of  the 
constitution,  have  been  truly  called  Jiimes's  cajiital  delin- 
quency.    No  hope  was  left  the  subject  but  reliellion. 

The  king  found  himself  confronting  a  nation   which, 
saving  the  catholics,  the  Qunkers,  and  a  few  other  non- 
conformists,   was    unanimously    hostile    to    his    designs, 
and  felt  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  heave  with  revolt. 
Still,   he   had  his  army,   numbering  now  forty  thousand 
men,  faithful,  as  the  event  showe<l,  for  the  most  i)art  to 
its  paymastei',   notwithstanding  the  shout  at  ITounslow, 
and   with   Churchill   in   conunand.      That    the    levies    of 
rebellion,   undisci[)lined  and  scattered,  would  be  unable 
to  cope  with  such  a  force,  the  fate  of  iNIonmouth's  brave 
peasantry  had  shown.     The  memory  of  civil  war  and  its 
horrors    had   not    died   out.     There  Avas   still   a  fund  of 
blind  loyalty  to  which  the  king,  if  he  Avould  renounce  bis 
evil  courses,  might  appeal,  and  which  in  the  sequel  gave 
him  a  party,  and  a  strong  part}^  after  his  forfeiture  of  the 
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tlirone.  Tlie  comluct  of  Iliilifax  is  not  a  bad  criterion  of 
the  sentiments  of  all  but  the  most  thorough-going  enemies 
of  tyianny,  and  Halifax  declines  to  take  part  in  any  strong 
measure  of  resistance.  The  king  had  no  son.  His  lieiress 
was  his  daughter  Mary,  married  to  the  great  Eui'opean 
champion  of  protestantism  and  freedom.  After  her  came 
liis  st'cond  daughter,  Anne,  also  a  steadfast  protestant. 
His  system  would  come  to  an  end  with  his  life,  and  that 
thought  filled  liim  and  his  Jesiiits  Avith  such  despair  that 
they  had  conceived  desperate  projects  of  altering  the  suc- 
cession. Most  j)atriots,  therefori,  were  probably  inclined 
to  content  themselves  with  keeping  np  the  fight  in  elec- 
tions and  law-courts,  with  the  certain  assuraiu-e  that  in 
the  course  of  nature  the  tyranny  must  come  to  an  end. 

But  an  event  took  place  wliich  crowned  the  wishes  of 
the  king  and  the  Jesuits,  filled  them  with  ecstatic  grati- 

1688  tude  to  heaven,  and  precipitated  their  ruin.  A  son  was 
born  to  the  king.  All  now  admit  that  the  child  was 
really  his  son,  though  so  little  care  was  taken  at  the  time 
of,  the  birth  to  establish  that  fact,  and  so  much  suspicion 
of  foul  play  had  been  created  beforehand  by  the  sill}' 
prayers  and  prophecies  of  the  Jesuits,  that  few  even  of 
the  cool-headed  and  well-informed  believed  in  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  James  and  the  Jesuits  had 
now  an  heir  of  their  policy,  and  the  door  of  future  de- 

1088  liverance  was  closed  to  the  nation.  On  the  day  on  which 
the  bisho[)s  were  acfpiitted,  Admiial  Herbert,  disguised 
as  a  connnon  sailor,  carried  over  to  Holland  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  the  discontent  of  the  peo[)le  of  England,  and 
inviting  the  armed  intervention  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  letter  was  signed  by  Henry  Sidney,  brother  of  the 
r(!publi('au  martyr;  tlie  I'iUrl  of  l)evf)nsliire,  who  v, as  the 
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leader  of  the  Wliigs;  Lord  Shrewsbury;  Dauby,  the  Tory 
aud  protestaut  minister  of  Charles  II. ;  Com[)toii,  Bishop 
of  Loudou,  who  had  been  a  soldier  before  he  was  a  clergy- 
mau;  Lord  Luuiley;  and  Edward  Russell.  The  names  of 
the  seven  men  who  thus  faeed  the  penalty  of  treason  to 
save  the  eountry  and  its  religion  are  written  in  light, 
though  two  afterwards  sadly  fell  from  ora-jc. 

Of  the  Seven,  four  were  peers,  while  the  families  of 
the  other  three  were  noble.  This  was  largely  an  aristo- 
cratie  movement.  It  was  led  by  members  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  it  left  the  aristociaey  in  power.  From  the  days 
of  the  Great  Charter  onwards  nobility  in  England  had  been 
far  less  of  a  caste  and  more  popular,  than  on  the  continent. 
But  the  Reformation  had  given  birth  to  a  group  of  houses 
bound  to  protestantism  and  liberalism  by  their  traditions 
and  by  possession,  wdth  a  title  not  even  yet  absolutely 
assured,  of  the  Church  lands.  Tlu;  nobles,  nu)reover,  were 
the  innnediate  comj)etitors  of  the  court  for  poAver,  and 
they  looked  on  the  great  ofhces  of  state,  into  which 
Jesuits  and  sycophants  were  being  intruded,  as  of  right 
their  own.  Even  the  standing  army  was  a  special  offence 
to  their  class,  which  connnaiuled  the  national  militia. 

The  arrival,  in  response  to  the  address  carried  by 
Herbert,  of  William  of  Orange  with  his  Dutch  army  of 
deliverance  saved  England  at  once  from  the  tyranny  and 
from  civil  war,  binding  her  by  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude 
to  tlie  Dutch  nation. 

The  portrait  of  William  of  Orange  has  somewhat  lost 
by  oratorical  painting.  He  was  a  man  of  his  century, 
in  character  a  thorough-bred  diplomatist  and  politician. 
He  is  thouerht  to  have  shown  no  extreme  anxiety  to 
prevent,    no    excess    of    moral    delicacy    in    turning    to 
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his  account,  the  imiidci'  oi"  the  hiotheivs  De  Witt,  the 
two  h'iulcis  f)t'  tiic  ()p))()situ  [iiiity  in  Ilolliind.  llu  had 
fought  a  battle  with  a  treaty  of  peace  in  his  jiucket, 
thougli  not  to  give  him  a  sale  lesson  in  his  trade,  but 
to  save  an  important  fortress.  Nor  had  lie  any  scruple 
when  he  came  to  the  English  throne  in  taking  into  em- 
idoyment  such  men  as  Kirke  and  Sunderland.  The 
10i»2  massacre  of  (llencoe,  cast  in  his  teeth  by  the  scribes  of  a 
king  wlio  had  bombarded  .Genoa,  ravaged  the  Palatinate, 
and  exi)elled  the  Huguenots,  leaves  no  very  dark  stain  on 
Ills  memory;  on  the  advice  of  his  minister  he  sanctioned 
a  proposal  for  the  extirpation  of  a  robber  clan,  having  no 
means  ol  knowing  what  the  pajsions  of  a  Highland  feud 
would  do.  His  only  serious  fault  in  that  case  was  failure 
adequately  to  punish  a  powerful  man  when  it  was  perhaps 
beyond  his  power.  His  Calvinism,  painted  as  peculiar 
and  sublime,  Avas  the  creed  of  his  party  in  Holland. 
Whatever  he  might  say  about  predestination,  his  faith 
probably  did  not  much  affect  his  action,  nor  did  it  wholly 
save  him  from  the  lax  morality  of  his  time.  His  religion 
was  hatred  (»f  French  aggrandizement  and  devoticm  to 
the  independence  of  Europe.  He  was  the  worthy  heir 
of  William  the  Sihnit,  whom  in  character  he  resem- 
bled. So  fitted  was  he  by  his  temper  and  by  his  diplo- 
matic genius  for  the  part  he  had  to  play  as  the  organizer 
and  leader  of  a  motley  confederacy  of  nations  against  their 
common  enemy  and  op[)ressor,  that  destiny  might  seem  to 
have  framed  the  great  drama  of  the  century  and  to  have 
cast  the  part  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  on  her 
stage  this  man.  Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  niiion  of 
the  qualities  of  the  soldier  with  those  of  the  negotiator 
and   statesman,      liarely   have   such   courage,   such   con- 
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slaiicy,  sncli  fortitude,  self-control  so  serene  in  adversity 
and  amidst  trials  of  every  kind,  been  seen  in  any  man,  as 
were  seen  in  this  man  with  his  feeble  fianie  always  under 
the  depressing  inlluenee  of  disease.  Of  all  William's 
qualities,  the  most  admirable  perhaps  was  a  magnanimity 
whieh  no  waywardness,  no  folly,  no  ingratitude,  no 
treachery  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  and  through 
whom  he  had  to  act  for  the  attainment  of  public  objects, 
could  overcome.  Ambitious  he  no  doubt  was;  but  his 
ambition  w'as  identical  with  the  interest  of  his  country 
and  of  Euiope.  On  his  pensive  and  careworn  face,  pen- 
sive and  careworn  from  his  very  boyhood,  which  had  been 
passed  under  the  jealous  e^'cs  of  the  political  enemies  of 
his  house,  England,  IFolland,  and  every  friend  of  the 
independence  of  nations  will  always  look  with  peculiar 
interest  and  gratitude.  The  youthful  heir  of  a  house, 
idolized  by  the  people,  but  excluded  from  its  ancestral 
l)ower  by  the  burgher  aristocracy  of  Amsterdam,  he  had 
been  irresistibly  called  by  the  popular  voice  to  command 
in  an  agony  of  iiational  })eriL  Nobly  he  had  answered 
the  call,  and  by  the  spirit  which  he  infused  he  had  saved 
the  nation.  His  political  cliaraeter,  thus  formed,  would 
be  njoniirchical,  but  po[)ular  at  the  same  time. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  of  c(Mirse,  watched  events 
in  England  with  an  anxious  eye,  not  only  as  the  husband 
of  Miiry,  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne,  but  still 
more  as  the  head  of  the  Euroi)ean  coalition.  On  the 
question  whether  England  should  ho  a  vassal  of  France, 
or  a  member  of  the  confedej  cy  of  nations  against  France, 
he  nuist  have  felt  that  the  tate  of  Euroi)e  hung.  With 
Monmouth's  enter[)rlse  he  could  have  no  sym[)athy.  In- 
sane in  itself,  it  would,  had  it  succeeiled,  have  cut  his 
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wife  out  of  the  inlieiitiince.  He  had  ke^)!  on  friendly, 
though  on  distant,  terms  with  James,  had  given  liim  none 
but  .sound  advice,  had  listened  to  the  growing  complaints 
against  him,  but  had  not  intrigued.  While  James  had 
no  son,  wisdom  bade  William  wait.  But  now  that  James 
had  a  son  William  could  wait  no  more.  A  secret  proffer 
of  supjiort  from  the  renegade  Sunderland,  while  it  nuist 
have  curled  his  lip  with  scorn,  would  show  him  that 
James  was  falling,  and  that  the  hour  was  come.  lie 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Seven.  Fortune  at  the 
critical  moment  i)layed  into  his  hands.  Louis,  in  his 
reckless  arrogance,  had  estranged  the  Patch  by  blows 
struck  at  their  commerce,  and  disp-.ised  tlie  cautious 
traders  to  hearty  sympathy  with  the  daiing  enter})rise  of 
their  Prince;  while  James  in  his  fatuous  pride  had 
nuitiiiicd  against  his  patron,  disregarded  the  advice  of 
Louis,  and  for  the  time  forfeited  his  aid.  The  French 
arms,  instead  of  being  directed  against  Holland,  were 
turned  against  the  Empire,  and  William  was  left  at  lib- 
t638  erty  to  form  his  army,  collect  his  tleet,  and  sail  for 
England,  li.  the  storm  which,  Avhen  he  (irst  put  to  sea, 
.'^catteied  and  drove  back  his  fleet,  his  serene  fortitude 
dill  not  forsake  him.  Running  down  the  Cliannel  he  was 
carried  l)v  the  Avind  past  Torbay,  his  destined  landing- 
aco,  and  for  a  nioment  all  seemed  lost.  A  change  of 
wind  saved  the  exi)editi(tn.  An  invasion  of  England  by 
steam  would  be  liable  to  no  such  accident. 

William  had  huided  on  the  shore  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  Monmoutirs  ha[)less  enterprise  and  had  been 
sconrged  by  the  Bloody  Assi/x'.  Tlu'rc  p('()[)le  came  in 
to  him  slowly.  lint  tlicy  came  in  from  the  whole 
country  presently  under  h'adi-rs  of  mark,     lie  put  forth 
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a  declaration  skilfullj^  framed  by  the  Dutch  statesman  1688 
Fagel,  enumerating  the  grievances  which,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  leading  Englishmen,  he  came  to  redress,  disclaim- 
ing any  design  of  conquest,  and  submitting  all  to  the 
decision  of  an  English  parliament.  At  the  doubt  re- 
specting tlie  birth  of  James's  son  he  cautiously  and 
decorously  glanced.  Sensible  at  last  of  his  peril,  James 
fell  into  an  ignoble  agony  of  fear.  He  solemnly  promised 
to  protect  the  church  and  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Uni-  ig88 
formity.  He  said  that  he  would  no  longer  insist  upon 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  notified  his  intention  of  replacing  all  magis- 
trates and  deputy-lieutenants  who  had  been  displaced  for 
refusing  to  further  his  policy  in  the  elections.  He  abol- 
ished the  court  of  high  commission.  He  restored  to  the 
city  of  London  the  charter  which  had  been  forfeited  six 
years  before,  and  sent  his  chancellor  to  carry  it  back  in 
state  to  Guihlhall,  He  re-instated  Bishop  Compton,  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  his  episcojial  functions  for  refusing  to 
suspend  Dr.  Sliai-p,  the  })reacher  of  a  sermon  against 
popery.  He  chai'ged  the  visitor  of  Magdalen  College  to 
re-instate  the  ejected  president  and  Ft'lh)ws.  To  his 
dispensing  power  he  still  clung;  ju)r  would  he  remove 
Roman  Catholics  from  civil  or  military  office. 

Even  now  (here  was  tlie  army,  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  invader  and  apparently  not  inclined  to  desert  the 
king;  at  least  tlie  iirst  attempt  to  carry  over  a  part  of 
it  to  William  failed,  and  Coiubury,  tlie  commander  who 
had  made  that  attempt,  liad  to  ride  into  the  Dutch  camp 
without  his  men.  A  battle,  even  supposing  that  W'Unim 
liail  gained  the  victory,  would  have  deprived  liis  enter- 
prise of  its  character  as  a  deliverance  and  fatally  stamped 
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it  as  a  conquest.  lint  ol'  llic  army  the  master  was 
Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  ol'  Marlborough,  and  Churchill 
had  sent  William  a  message  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  tendered  support  (»t'  Sunderland.  On  this  man's  de- 
cision the  fate  of  the  undertaking  hung.  Churchill's 
character  has  been  2>ainted  in  violent  colours.  He  was  a 
scion  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  had  Avt)n  the  heart  of 
the  Castlemaine  by  his  beauty  and  his  surpassing  grace, 
had  intiigued  with  her,  had  jiunped  out  of  her  window, 
had  received  a  large  present  of  money  from  her,  though 
to  say  that  he  was  kept  by  her  is  harsh.  When  to 
be  the  mistress  of  a  prince  was  deemed  an  lionour,  he 
had  been  well  pleased  to  see  his  sister  in  the  arms  of 
James.  His  niDrality  was  thoronghl}'  loose,  his  aims 
were  utterly  seltish,  he  was  ignobly  covetous,  and  he 
was  i)resently  to  be  guilty  of  villainy,  the  dark  memory 
of  which  can  scaively  be  lost  ayon  in  the  blaze  of  his  after 
glory.  In  any  other  age  his  unscrupnlousness  would 
have  been  jtortentous.  His  course,  now  as  always,  was 
determined  l)v  his  interest,  and  his  interest  was  bound 
ii[)  with  that  of  the  Priiu-ess  Anne,  heiress  presumptive 
tt)  the  crown  after  Mary,  who  had  no  child,  and  under 
the  intluence  of  his  domineering  wife.  For  liberty  or 
the  princii)les  of  the  constitution  he  probably  cai'cd 
nothino-.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  and  would 
p('iha[)s  have  liked  best  to  seive  a  king  such  as  the  king 
(»f  France.  But  to  his  jicrsonal  aspirations  the  birth  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  it  shut  out  Anne,  was  a  fatal  blow. 
His  strong  sense,  moreovei',  must  have  shown  liim  that 
the  king  was  rushing  upon  his  own  ruin  or  that  of 
the  realm.  He  saw  that,  like  all  who  served  James,  lie 
would   in  the  end  have;  to  clioosi'  between  a  loss  of  his 
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olllice  iiiid  a  cliiiiige  of  liis  religion.  Fear  of  liaviiig  to 
change  liis  religion  was  the  justilii-ation  which  he  pleaded 
for  his  desertion  in  his  higlily  decorous  and  sanetimonious 
letter  of  farewell  to  James.  Nor  need  we  assume  that 
this  was  mere  hypocrisy.  Mnrlborough  had  long  befoie 
told  Burnet  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  apostatize. 
That  with  all  his  unserupulousness  he  Avas  not  wholly 
devoid  of  religious  sentiment,  his  habit  of  having  })rayers 
read  and  receiving  the  sacrament  l)et'ore  battle,  seems  to 
show.  Nor  can  popery  as  a  system,  Avith  H^s  Jesuits  and 
its  thaumaturgy,  have  failed  to  repel  his  powerful  mind. 
To  tax  him  with  military  desertion  would  be  absurd.  At 
such  a  crisis  the  duty  of  the  soldier  was  lost  in  that  of 
the  citizen.  Neither  can  much  be  said  al)out  })ersonal 
ingratitude  to  James,  for  whom  Churchill  had  done  at 
Si'do'cmoor  as  much  as  ever  James  had  done  for  him. 
That  he  should  conceal  liis  intention  of  passing  over  to 
William  was  inevitable;  liad  he  betrayed  it  he  would 
have  been  arrested;  and  the  coiu'calment  inv<ilved  decep- 
tion whidi  those  who  were  deceived  would  brand  as 
treachery.  C'luircliill  inflicted  another  and  a  heavy  blow 
(in  James  l)y  carrying  o\qv  witli  him  Anne  and  her  hus- 
band, I'riiicc!  (ieorge  of  Denmark. 

James  now  resolved  on  llight.  lie  sent  his  queen  with  1088 
the  I'riuce  of  Wales  over  to  France,  and  himself  set  out 
in  diso'uise  to  bdlow  them.  'I'liat  he  miti'ht  h'ave  anarchy 
behind  him  he  threw  the  great  seal  into  the  Thames, 
bii"ned  the  wiits  for  the  new  parlii'.ment,  and  issued 
an  order  for  the  disbaudment  of  the  aiiny.  A  night  of 
anarcbiy  and  terror  in  Loiulon,  in  fact,  ensued.  'I'heii 
s'leh  of  the  peers  as  were  at  haiul  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  provisional  government,  which  i  stored  order 
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and  issued  injnnctions  to  the  cominauders  of  llie  forces 
not  to  resist  tlie  Prince  of  Orange.  James  Avas  unluckily 
detained,  as  ])e  Avas  embarking',  by  some  (ishermen,  who, 
not  recognizing  hinu  ruflh'd  l)y  tlieir  treatment  the  divin- 
ity of  the  Loid's  anointed;  an  impiety  for  Avliich  they 
were  never  forgiven  by  James,  who  afterwards  excepted 
them  from  his  promises  of  pardon.  lie  Avas  thus  throAvn 
back  on  the  hands  of  William,  to  William's  extreme  em- 
l)arrassment.  There  Avas  notliing  for  it  hut  to  frighten 
him  into  a  second  tlight.  This  time  care  Avas  taken  that 
he  should  not  be  detained.  Sacred  majesty,  dethroned  by 
tlie  profane  liaiids  of  rebels  and  heretics,  Avas  received 
with  open  arms  i)y  T^ouis,  treated  Avith  generosity  the  most 
profuse  and  delicate,  installed  in  the  royitl  residence 
of  St.  (iermains,  and  provided  Avith  a  magnilicent  in- 
come, Avrung,  like  the  rest  of  the  grand  monarch's  mag- 
nificence,  from  tlie  starving  ])easantry  of  Fi'ancc.  St. 
(ici'mains  was  thencefoitli  the  Mecca  of  Jac()I)ite  ])ilgrim- 
age  and  intrigue. 

Now  came  t]i(>  tusk  of  settling  the  kingdom.  William 
had  declanMl  that  he  Avould  leave  ail  to  jiarliamcnt.  Legal 
Iiarliamont  thei'e  was  none,  JanK>s  haviii".  (Usiroyed  the 
wiits.  But  a  substitute  morally  sufficient  was  found  in  a 
Kwy  Convention  formed  Ir,  t'lie  House  of  Lords  with  a,  House 
of  Commons  comprising  all  Avho  had  sat  in  tlie  Tloase 
thiiiiig  the  previous  I'cign,  that  is,  before  the  House  had 
been  packi'd  l)y  .lames.  William,  hiithful  to  his  engage- 
ment and  his  character,  stood  apart  in  ,sil('nc(^  So  far 
Tories  and  Whigs,  united  ])y  eoninii>n  grievances  and 
)if  "ils,  had  aete(l  togetluu'.  'I'he  divergence  of  their  priii- 
ei[)le;i  now  ajipeari'd.  The  Whigs,  holding  the  doctrine 
of  tlie   original  contract  between   king  and  people,  and 
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deeming  lluit  James  had  broken  that  eontract,  would  have 
deposed  him  and  elected  a  sueee.ssor.  The  'iuiies  tiling 
to  their  doctrine  of  hereditary  succession  and  divine  right. 
Some  would  have  had  James  restored  under  conditions 
and  willi  pledges,  as  though  he  had  not  ascended  the 
throne  under  conditions  which  lie  had  shamelessly  broken, 
and  as  though  any  pledge  could  be  move  binding  than 
tl:c  coronation  oath.  Archbishop  Saneroft  pro[)osed  a 
rejjencN',  which  wonld  have  severed  the  'dlegiance  of  the 
subject  from  his  obedience,  his  allegiance  being  due  to 
tlie  legitimate  king  in  exile,  while  his  obedience  would 
have  been  due  to  the  regent  at  liome,  and  the  result  of 
which  might  have  been  a  succession  of  regents  on  one 
side  of  the  water  maintaining  themselves  by  arms  against 
a  succession  of  legitimate  kings  on  the  other.  To  such 
al)snr(lities  could  political  suiierstition  lead.  The  high 
Tory  Danby  maintained  that  the  thi'one  of  England  could 
never  be  vacant,  and  would  have  had  Mary  proclaimed  sole 
sovereign.  From  a  measure  which  would  have  deprived 
England  and  the  coalition  of  their  indisjx'usable  head, 
the  u'ood  sense  of  ]\Iarv  herself  saved  tlie  nation,  and 
lasting  gratitude  is  diie  to  her  for  what  she  did  and  for  tlie 
sweet  forgetfulness  of  self  with  which  she  did  it.  The 
Whigs  and  Tories  mixed,  tiiough  they  cdultl  not  fuse, 
their  principles  in  tlie  famous  resolution  "that  king 
James  If,,  having  endeavoured  to  sid»vert  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  liv  bieaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people,  and  having,  l)y  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  ami  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  withdrawn  hinistdf  out  of  the  kingdom, 
has  abdicated  tlie  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby    vacant."       The    spirit    of    I.oeke    triiimplis    over 
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5I10WS  that   the    idea  oi"   a  constitution  had  been 


fully  formed,  the  wliole  diseussiou  shows  the  growing 
inlluenee  of  [lolilieal  piiilosophy  in  the  ])ractical  counsels 
of  statesmen.  The  crown  was  given  jointly  to  William 
and  INIarv:  the  executive  authority  was  given  to  William 
alone,  who  was  tlnis  sole  king,  though  everything  was 
done  in  the  joint  name. 

.lames  Jiad  (led  the  kingdom,  carried  off  his  son  with 
him,  and  al)an<h)ned  the  nation  to  anarchy  l)y  making 
away  with  the  great  seal,  hui'iung  llie  writs  for  the  eh'c- 
tion  of  ])ariiament,  and  disbanding  the  army.  It  miglit 
has'c  l)een  suflirient,  \\ithout  raising  any  theoretic  or 
debatable  (|iiesuo;i,  to  rcL-itt'  these  facts  and  declare'  that 
.lames  had  ccasi^l  to  reign,  lelling  Mai'v  take  the  vacant 
throne,  and  at  oii'.  e,  by  Act  of  rarliament,  ■issociating 
William  with  her  in  joint  sovereigntv  and  giving  him 
the  sole  aihninisiiation.  But  tliis  would  not  have  laid 
tlie  ghost  of  hereditary  right  divine  and  indefeasible,  or 
for  ever  precluded  attem[)ts  on  tlie  part  of  the  monarch  to 
bring  the  jiractice  into  coMiornnty^  with  the  right.  It  was 
bettci'  that  .bimcs  should  l.)e  deposed  for  violation  of  the 
coiisiilntion  and  breach  of  the  oi'isrinal  contract  between 
king  and  pi'0|de.  tli"  saui'tity  of  the  constitution  and  the 
existenre  of  liie  coMtract  bring  thereby  affirmed.  Deposed 
he  was;  that  he,  1.  id  alidir.ited  was  a  politic  liction,  as  his 
actions  speedily  proMMl. 

'J'o   settle    the    jnincij/jc    on    which   .James   was    to    be 
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deprived  thorn  in  Irehind.  It  asserts  tlie  riylit  of  sul)jects 
to  petition  tlie  kinL;-.  ini'iinnt'd  in  llie  ease  of  the  seven 
hisliops.  It  prochiinis  that  tlie  election  of  nienil)ers  of 
})arlianient,  with  whieh  .lames  had  aihitrarily  interfered, 
shall  be  free,  and  that   speech  in  parliament  shall  be  free 
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that  the  crown  might  pass  nnder  no  donblful  conditions 
to  the  new  d3'nasty.  The  Declaration  of  Uight  framed  i(i88- 
by  the  Convention,  and  afterwards  ratilied  by  a  regular 
parliament  in  the  Hill  of  J\ights,  ranks  with  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Right  among  the  muniments 
of  constitutional  liberty.  It  sets  forth  and  asserts  all  the 
principles  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  which  had  been 
violated  bv  the  Ivianiiv.  It  denies  the  ])retended  ])ower 
,of  suspending  the  laws  or  dispensing  with  them  assumed 
in  the  OeclaratidU  of  indulgence.  It  condemns  the  erec- 
tion of  sucli  courts  as  ilie  ecclesiastical  Cianmission;  levy- 
ing money  by  prerogativi-  without  parliamentary  grant,  as 
the  customs  had  ])ccn  U'vieil  bv  .lames  in  the  besrinninof 
of  ids  reiun,  or  for  loiiLier  time  oi'  in  other  manner  than 
the  same  had  been  tiraiited  :  ami  maintenance  of  a  standiu"' 
army  in  time  of  peace  unless  with  the  consent  of  [)arlia- 
nient.      It  assei'ts  the  right  of  protestant  citizens  to  have 


such  extraordinaiy  puiiislitncnts  as 
upon  Oates  and  I)angcrlield.  To  pre\('ir,  the  packing  <^.f 
juries,  especially  in  cases  of  higli  treason,  as  tlu'v  had 
been  packed  b\  sycophant  shriiffs  like  Dudley  North, 
under  James  and    .lelTrcys.  ii    provides  that   jurors   shall 
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tliat  parliaments  shall  bo  fietiuently  held.  By  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  papists,  and  any  who,  like  James,  should  many 
a  papist,  are  declared  iiicaijable  of  Avearing-  the  crown. 
In  such  a  case  the  people  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance, and  the  crown  is  to  pass  to  the  next  heir;  a  near 
approach  to  the  principle  of  election.  Thus  the  Exclu- 
sion Bi'^,  \vo.s  accepted  by  the  nation  after  all.  Pa2)ists 
being  what  they  then  were,  and  wliat  James  and  Mary  of 
Modena  had  shown  tii^mselves  to  be,  this  last  article,  which, 
might  now  be  one  of  religious  intolerance,  was,  as  well 
as  tlie  rest,  one  of  political  self-defence.  Upon  these 
terms  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne.  Their 
title  was,  and  the  title  of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  Avhom  the  Act  of  Settlement  made  their  heirs, 
is  still,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  subject  to  repeal  or  amend- 
ment by  the  same  authority  by  which  it  was  made. 

To  the  safeguard  for  the  composition  of  juries  in  cases 
1606  of  treason  secured  b}'  the  Bill  of  IJights  was  iidded  after 
some  delay  the  al)rogation  (»f  tlic  l)arbaroU'  rule  A\hicli, 
treating  a  man  recused  of  treason  as  guiity  before  he 
had  been  tried,  had  denied  liim  counsel,  denied  liim  an 
ins[)ection  of  tlie  indictment,  denied  hhn  the  benefit  of 
sworn  evidence  in  his  favour,  and  made  a  treason  court, 
Avith  a  Stuart  iudye  on  the  l)eiH'h.  an  instrument  of  legal 
murder.  At  the  time  it  was  against  a  king  who  was  the 
soul  of  the  Whig  cause  that  the  dagger  of  the  assassin 
was  turned,  and  from  Tories  came  the  supjjort  of  the 
reform,  from  Wliigs  came  such  opposition  as  tliere  Mas  to 
its  immediate  ad()])ti()n.  In  the  debate,  by  a  liappy  ailifiee 
of  rhetoric,  for  sucli  it  i»robably  was,  a  speaker  in  supjrort  of 
the  measure  affected  to  break  down,  and  then,  ap[)arently 
recovering  himself,  bade  the  House  consider,  if  his  nerve 
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thus  failed  him  Avheu  there  was  so  little  to  shake  it,  what 
must  be  the  case  of  a  poor  prisoner  unskilled  in  the  law, 
and  without  power  of  cx[)ression,  when  he  was  set  to 
plead  for  his  life  against  the  skilled  advocates  of  the 
crown.  The  character  of  the  courts,  however,  was 
changed,  and  a  treason  trial  before  Holt  was  far  different 
from  a  treason  trial  before  Jeifreys. 

One  vital  security  for  personal  liberty  was  still  lacking. 
It  was  added  towards  the  end  of  the  new  king's  reign  by  1701 
a  statute  which  established  the  independence  of  the 
judges  by  providing  that  the}'  should  receive  lixed 
salaries,  and  hold  their  olTices,  not  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown,  but  during  good  behaviour,  and  be  remov- 
able onl}'  on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  parliament. 
'Die  oHice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  highest  judge  in 
Equity,  is  still  political  and  its  holder  goes  out  of  oilice 
with  his  party.  Otherwise  rio  judge  since  the  time  of 
William  III.  has  been  deprived  for  a  political  reason. 
The  appointments  to  the  bench  long  continued  to  be 
political,  though  within  a  circle  traced  by  professional 
eminence.  But  of  late  even  the  appointments  have  be- 
come more  professional.  Since  the  independence  of  the 
English  judiciary  Avas  secuied,  the  purity  of  the  ermine 
has  been  preserved.  To  this  great  principle  America  has 
Itrcu  h'ss  faithful  than  England,  for  if  the  judge  holds  the 
ol'licc  not  duriufj  o-ood  conduct  but  at  pleasure,  as  he  does 
when  he  has  to  look  for  re-election,  it  signities  little 
whether  the  pleasure  is  that  of  a  king  or  that  of  a  politi- 
cal party  styling  itself  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the 
coercion  or  intimidation  of  juries,  practised  hitherto,  as 
in  the  case  of  Alice  Lisle,  ceased,  and  their  independence, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  judges,  was  secui'ed. 
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WliatuviT  |iiiiici])K's  mioiiL  lu'  laid  dnwn,  iliore  was  no 
sal'iitx'  for  lilu'ilv,  as  icrciit  cxin'rit'iicc  had  shown,  if  Uu; 
ci'dwii  could  maintain  a  standini;'  ainiy  without  tliu  leave 
or  (MUitnd  of  parliMUicnt.  As^iiinst  this  the  Dcfdaratiou 
of  Kio'lit  iUMJ  llu'  IJill  of  Ivi^'hls  [jroviiied  l>_v  denuiieialioii 
of  tlu!  abuse,  iind,  more  el'fi'clually,  hy  jiroliibiting  the 
raisinn'  of  the  nioiu'v  neet'ssarv  for  the  niainlt'iianec  of  the 
army  willutni  a  [nirliiinientary  grant.  Ifitherlo  there  liad 
been  no  military  laws  to  enforce  diseijiliiu'  and  prevent. 
desiMtiou.  other  than  the  ordinances  which  tlie  erown 
assumed  the  power  of  [lUttiiiL;'  forth  for  the  rt'gailaiion  of 
the  forces  when  ciilled  into  the  liidd.  All  abuse  of  this 
j)ower  I)y  Cluirles  I.  had  l)ecn  the  subject  of  a  remedial 
iirtiidi'  in  the  Petition  of  JJight.  lint  the  (juestion  iiav- 
ing  been  raisi'd  by  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the  regiments 
against  the  new  government,  parliament  took  tin;  matter 
;si)  into  its  own  jurisdiction  and  j)assed  a  Mutiny  Act.  'fhe 
Mutiny  Aet  ultimately  being  made  annual,  parliament 
has  the  power  from  year  to  yeai-  of  terminating  the  control 
of  the  crown  over  the  sohlier,  and  praetieally  breaking 
u])  the  army.  No  one  will  eonfonnd  the  martial  hnv 
which  I'eguhites  the  army,  with  the  martial  law  which  is 
a  supei'session  of  ordinary  law  by  court-martial  in  time  of 
great  public  danger,  applying  to  tla;  whole  community 
alike  and  forming  a  couiiter[)art  to  the  Freiu-h  State  of 
.Siege.  Martial  law  in  the  second  sense  is  still  unrecog- 
nized by  the  constitution  and  unregulated,  as  abuse  of 
it  has  sliown.  From  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Aet 
av  be  said  to  date  the  existence  of  the  standing  armv 
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(iluulieiit  [)casiiiitrv  aiid  tMiinniiiiiilutl  l»y  niiiilUMiicii  hclonn'- 
iii<j^  lo  ii  thoro'.iglily  cniistiliilioiial  class,  never  iiieiiaeed 
IJiiiisli  liberties.  I'ublie  order,  when  the  jiolicH'  Tails,  is 
best  restored  l)_v  the  re<^nhir  sohlier,  wlio,  unalTet-ted  l)y 
political  passion  and  olu'dieiit  to  diseipline,  lires  when 
the  word  of  ijoinniand  is  t^iven  and  not  l)ei'ore.  The 
people  respi'et  and  fear  him.  so  that  riot  is  f)(>iierally 
(pU'lled  without  bloodshed  by  his  u})[)earaiice  on  the 
scene. 

'I'lu!  IJill  of  liiu'lits,  with  tlie  animal  Mutiny  Act, 
makes  monarchy  constitutional.  It  ends  the  lon<»' struf,wle 
for  supremacy  between  kini;'  and  pailiament.  If  this  did 
not  iully  a[»pear  during'  William's  reign,  it  "was  partly 
beca\isc  his  position  as  head  of  a  Kuro[)ean  confederacy, 
too'ether  witli  his  sole  mastery  of  foreign  affaiis,  made 
him  necessarily  su[)reme  in  that  dejiartnient;  partly  be- 
cause the  House  of  Connnons  could  not  at  once  organize 
itself  for  the  exercise  of  its  pow(!is  and  thi^  virtual  control 
of  the  executive.  lint  if  after  William's  reign  ]»eisonal 
goveiMunent  was  renewed,  it  Avas  for  the  time  oidy,  and 
in  the  way  of  intluence.  ratlin'  than  l)y  prerogative  or 
in  avowed  exercise  of  an  authority  recognizi'd  by  tlu' 
constitution.  The  ministers  of  stati;  are  still  aj)pointed 
by  the  king,  whoso  iidluence  for  some  time  to  come  will 
be  largely  lelt  in  the  ai)jiointments,  but  his  clioice  is 
gradually  limited  to  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  has 
the  majority  in  the  Commons,  until  at  last  it  has  become 
little  more  than  a  formal  recognition. 

Not  only  was  the  raising  of  money  by  the  king  without 
jiarliamentary  grant  c<)ndenined,  but  the  king  was  docked 
of  a  ])art  of  the  fixed  i-evenue  Avhich  the  reckless  royalists 
of  the   last  parliament  had  granted  James  for  his   life. 
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William  felt  hurt  Ly  what  he  deemed  want  of  confidence, 
but  the  change  was  a  corollary  of  the  lie  volution. 

B3'  the  poor,  to  whom  bread  is  more  than  politics,  the 
Revolution  made  itself  felt  as  a  power  of  good  in  tlie 
1089  abf)lilion  of  the  grinding  and  inc^uisitorial  heartli  tax, 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Restoration. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  cliurch  question  two  policies 
presented  tliemselves ;  that  of  compreiiension,  and  that  of 
toleration.  The  best  policy  of  all,  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science, had  even  now  found  access  only  to  a  few  in'ophetic 
and  a  fcAv  erratic  minds.  Comprehension  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  Protectorate.  It  was  the  cherished  policy 
of  William.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  excellent  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  the  adviser  of  William  and  Mary  in  religious 
matters,  of  Stillingtleet  and  the  Latitudinarians.  But 
the  Latitudinarians  were  strong  only  in  London  and  other 
centres  of  intelligence.  The  clergy  generally,  the  danger 
to  the  church  from  James's  aggression  being  overpast, 
had  soon  recovered  from  their  fit  of  charitable  feeling 
towards  nonconformists.  They  were  b}'  this  time  re- 
•  solved  to  abate  not  a  jot  of  their  pretensions  and  firmly 
set  against  any  change  in  Anglican  ritual  or  polity. 
Their  intolerance  had  found  an  excuse  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  episcopal  clergy  by  victorious  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland,  yet  their  conduct  was  odious  and  rei)ro- 
bated  by  the  best  men  of  their  own  order.  Those  sects 
which  no  comprehension  coiild  comprehend,  because  they 
objected  to  slate  connection  altogether,  such  as  the 
Baptists  and  Quakers,  would,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  a 
measure  by  which  they  could  not  benefit.  Comprehension 
would  have  practically  strengthened  the  establishment; 
it  was,  in  fact,  supi)orted  bj'  the  Toiy  Nottingham  and 
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by  Bishop  Compton  with  that  view.  There  seems  to 
be  truth  in  the  surmise  that  the  leading  nonconformist 
ministers  tliemselves  cared  little  to  exchange  the  lucrative 
and  influential  preacherships  of  rich  city  congregations 
for  the  position  of  parochial  clergy  in  the  state  church. 
A  Bill  which  would  have  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
national  church  Presbyterians  and  other  Trinitarians  who 
did  not  object  to  state  connection  was  framed  and  ardently  i689 
pressed.  The  king,  more  Liberal  than  Calvinist,  was 
all  for  comprehension.  But  as  discussion  went  on  sup- 
port flagged,  and  in  the  end  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Formally  relegated  to  convocation,  in  the  lower  house  of 
wliicli  the  rural  and  high-church  clergy  prevailed,  though 
the  iip[)er  house,  where  sat  the  Liberal  bishops,  was  in  1689 
its  favour,  it  speedily  found  its  grave. 

The  policy  adopted  was  tliat  of  toleration.  Narrow  1689 
enough  to  us  the  measure  of  toleration  seems,  though  it 
was  regarded  as  a  great  charter  of  religious  liberty  in  its 
day.  Compulsory  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  state 
church  was  abolished.  But  of  the  penal  statutes  of  con- 
formity none  were  struck  off  the  statute  book;  the  Act 
only  provided  that  they  should  not  extend  to  anyone  who 
had  proved  his  loyalty  by  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  liis  protestantism  by  making  liis 
declaration  against  transubstantiation.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  Conventicle  Act  were  not  repealed;  they 
we/e  only  relaxed.  Dissenting  ministers,  before  they 
could  preach,  were  to  be  required  to  sign  all  the  Articles 
of  the  church  of  England,  saving  those  which  affirmed 
that  tlie  church  had  power  to  regulate  ceremonies,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  book  of  homilies  were  sound,  and 
that  there  was  notliing  superstitious  or  idolatrous  in  the 
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ordination  service.  Baptists  were  to  be  excused  from 
assenting  to  infant  baptism.  For  Quakers,  who  would 
take  no  oath,  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  a 
promise  of  loyalty,  and  a  confession  of  Christian  belief, 
were  to  be  the  test.  Nonconformists  acquired  legal 
security  for  their  chapels  and  funds,  with  something 
approacliing  a  clerical  status  for  their  ministers.  The 
Test  Act  and  the  Corporation  Act  remained  in  force, 
and  it  was  specially  declared  that  no  indulgence  was 
intended  for  any  papist  or  for  anyone  who  denied  the 
1689  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Toleration  Act  has  been 
lauded  as  forming,  by  the  practical  wisdom  which  shines 
through  its  manifest  imperfections  and  inconsistencies, 
an  ideal  specimen  of  English  legislation.  It  may  readily 
be  conceded  that  the  utmost  which  could  be  done  at  the 
time  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  But  it  should  also  be 
remarked  that  by  this  policy  was  perpetuated,  it  might 
be  inevitably,  the  division  of  the  nation  into  the  two 
hostile,  or  at  least  mutually  estranged,  bodies  of  church- 
men and  dissenters.  The  division  was  social,  iiolitical, 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  religious.  Tlie  dissenters, 
being  excluded  by  tests  from  the  universities,  were  denied 
culture,  and  contemned  for  their  lack  of  it.  Thev  were 
trained  apart  from  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  state  church, 
with  different  ideas  and  sympathies.  They  always  felt 
themselves,  and  had  reason  to  feel  themselves,  in  every 
way  disrated ;  always  looked  on  churclnnen  not  only  as  a 
privileged  set,  but  as  a  dominant  class;  were  always  more 
or  less  disaffected  towards  the  whole  poliiy  of  which 
Anglican  supremacy  formed  a  part. 

Niggardly,  however,  as  the  Toleration  Act  was,  it  at 
least  recognized  dissent  and  slinok  the  belief,  held,  be  it 
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remembered,  by  Presbyterians  as  well  as  by  Anglicans, 
that  the  state  was  bound  to  provide  all  its  members  with 
religion  and  to  force  it  on  their  acceptance.  The  recog- 
nition of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  the  connection 
of  the  crown  with  it,  would  have  the  same  effect.  Nor 
could  the  religious  headship  of  the  king,  and  the  national 
respect  for  him  as  a  sacred  personage,  fail  to  be  impaired 
when  the  king  was  a  Calvinist,  an  avowed  Latitudinarian. 
and  out  of  the  line  of  divine  succession.  Charles  II.,  his 
harem  notwithstanding,  had  been  '•  our  most  religious  and 
gracious  king,"  and  had  touched  tens  of  thousands  for  the 
King's  Evil.  No  one  was  touched  for  the  King's  Evil  by 
William  III. 

Most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  took  the  oath  of  alle-  1689 
giance  to  William  and  Mary,  the  high  churchmen  blink- 
ing their  doctrine  of  divine  right  with  more  oi*  less  of 
effort  and  more  or  less  of  sophi.ticai  explanation.  But 
the  primate,  Sancroft,  and  seven  other  bishops,  of  whom 
five,  besides  Sancroft,  had  been  among  the  famous  Seven, 
with  some  minor  dignitaries  and  about  four  hundred  other 
clergymen  or  graduates,  refused  the  oath  and  incurred 
the  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  recusants,  under  the 
name  of  Nonjurors,  seceded  and  founded  a  little  church 
of  their  own,  to  which,  if  it  was  made  ridiculous  by  crazy 
pedants  like  Hickes  and  DodwoU,  dignity  was  lent  by 
the  character  of  Ken.  That  saintly  prelate,  having  re- 
quired of  jMonmouth,  on  the  scaffold,  a  profession  of  non- 
resistance  as  the  condition  of  absoluticm,  could  hardly 
himself  liave  taken  the  oath  to  a  government  of  resistance. 
Yet  his  secession  was  avowedly  reluctant,  nor  did  he  seek 
to  draw  others  with  him.  The  clergy  of  the  little  church 
of  nonjurors  furnished  chaplains  and  tutors  to  Jacobite 
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squires.  Having  few  laity  to  engage  their  pastoral  care, 
they  took  to  political,  and,  it  was  said,  sometimes  to 
domestic  intrigue.  Without  substantial  basis  or  real 
spiritual  life  their  cliurch  lingered,  ever  dwindling,  on 
the  verge  of  existence,  for  nearly  a  century,  when  it  ex- 
pired in  the  person  of  a  bishop,  who  had  been  constrained 

1805  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  surgeon.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  instance  of  religious  secession  on  a  purely 
political  ground,  as  it  would  to  find  a  church  \vhich 
avowedly  treated  a  political  dogma  as  a  vital  article  of 
its  faith.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  said  on  his  death- 
bed that  he  looked  on  the  great  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence as  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  Church  of 
England  p.nd  as  a  doctrine  for  which  he  would  lay  down 
his  life. 

The  Revolution  in  England  was  bloodless,  saving  one 
or  two  petty  skirmishes  between  the  soldiers  of  James 
and  those  of  William.  It  Avas  peaceful,  saving  the  few 
hours  of  riot  in  London.  Against  any  outpouring  of 
vengeance  William's  character  was  a  guarantee;  even 
Jeffreys,  instead  of  being  torn  in  pieces  or  hanged  by  a 
•  lamp-chain,  was  allowed  to  die  in  prison,  and  to  bequeath 
his  ill-gotten  wealth  and  title  to  his  son,  who  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Crewe  and  Sprat  remained 
in  possession  of  their  bishoprics;  Kirke  kept  his  regi- 
ment; the  statue  of  the  fallen  tyrant  stood  unmolested 
over  the  gate  of  University  College  at  Oxford,  though  the 
apostate  Master  of  the  College  was  removed.  Theie  were 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  reparations  to  be  made.  The 
attainders  of  the  Whig  martyrs  llussell  and  Sidney  were 
reversed,    that   of    Russell  amid  general    emotion.     The 

1089   wretched   Oates    was   released  and   pensioned.      Liberal 
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philosophy  in  the  person  of  Locke  returned  from  its  exile 
in  Holland.  The  charters  of  cities  and  boroughs,  forfeited 
under  Charles,  were  restored.  The  Whigs  would  have 
disfranchised  for  several  years  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  surrender.  They  would  have  imposed  an  abjuration 
of  king  James  upon  all  office-holders  and  all  to  whom 
a  magistrate  might  tender  it.  They  would  have  made  a 
number  of  exceptions  from  indemnity.  But  William 
came  down  with  an  Act  of  Grace  extending  indemnity 
to  all  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  mostly  of  a 
nominal  kind. 

At  the  head  of  the  exceptions  from  grace  stood  the 
judges  of  Charles  I.  One  ot  them,  the  Republican 
LudloAV,  inspired  by  the  Revolution  with  hopes  for  the 
good  old  cause,  came  over  from  his  Swiss  asylum  to  Eng- 
land. But  he  found  that  for  the  good  old  cause  there 
was  no  hope,  and  that  the  name  of  the  regicide  was  as 
much  abhorred  as  ever.  He  represented  one  of  the  forces 
of  which  1088  was  the  resultant;  but  the  resultant  did 
not  recognize  the  force.  Yet  William  was  in  great 
measure  taking  up  the  work  of  Cromwell. 

Even  the  enforcement  of  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
government  Avas  a  policy  of  the  times  from  which  true 
policy  perhaps  Avould  have  departed.  It  awakened  scru- 
])les  which  miglit  have  slept ;  it  made  secret  enemies  of 
many  who  complied,  but  whose  self-respect  was  wounded 
by  compliance.  It  drove  the  non-jurors  to  secession. 
Wisdom  would  have  been  content  with  submission. 

In  Scotland  the  tyranny  had  been  worse  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  reaction  had  been  proportionately  strong. 
There,  instead  of  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  in  language 
balanced  between  the  theories  of  hereditary  right  and 
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original  contmct,  Jiinios  was  sunimaiily  deposed  for  his 
misdeeds.  If  tliis  was  unavoidable  in  a  case  where,  roy- 
alty being  always  absent,  the  throne  was  never  full,  and, 
so  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  vacated,  it  was 
at  the  same  time  the  hearty  act  of  the  people.  Nor  Avas 
the  Revolution  in  Scotland  free  from  violence.  The  epis- 
copalian clergy,  especially  in  the  west,  were  rabbled,  that 
is,  mobbed  and  turned  out  of  their  manses,  by  the  peasantry 
who  had  been  hunted  down  and  whose  kinsmen  had  been 
hanged  over  their  doors  by  episcopalian  troopers.  The 
prelatical  establishment  was  swept  away,  and  tlie  Presby- 
terian establishment  was  restored,  with  its  democratic 
organization,  with  its  general  assembly,  with  its  sim- 
plicity of  worship,  and  witli  its  intolerance.  William 
would  liave  preferred  a  moderate  episcopacy,  both  as  in 
itself  more  congenial  to  monarch}',  and  because  he,  like 
Edward  I.,  Bacon,  and  Cromwell,  desired  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  England,  to  Avhich  the  severance  of  the 
churclies  was  a  bar.  The  Kirk  Avas  not  restored  entirely 
in  its  pristine  beauty.  Something  of  royal  influence, 
■  such  as  a  high-flying  Covenanter  would  deem  Erastian, 
over  the  assembly  of  the  Kirk  was  reserved  to  the  king  or 
his  commissioner,  and  an  element  of  lay  patronage  in  the 
appointment  of  ministers  was  retained.  Besides,  William 
U)89  Avas  not  a  Covenanting  king.  On  these  grounds  the  ex- 
treme Covenanters  seceded  and  formed  a  separate  sect. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  staunch  episcopalians  founded  an 
independent  church  in  Scotland,  naturally  indemnifying 
themselves  for  disestablishment  by  indulgence  in  doc- 
trine or  sentinient  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  state 
church  in  England.  Thus  Scotland  had  tAvo  sets  of  non- 
jurors, episcopal  and  Covenanting.     The  sect  of  Cove- 
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iianting  nonjurors,  slender  as  was  its  thread  of  life,  long 
clung  with  Scotch  tenacity  to  existence,  but  at  last  died. 
The  episcopalian  church  of  Scotland  still  lives,  and  it 
was  enabled  by  its  independence  to  transmit  apostolical 
succession  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
rent  from  the  state  church  of  England  by  the  American 
Revolution,  which  the  chunh  of  England  was  precluded 
from  doing  by  the  closeness  of  its  connection  with  the 
state. 

There  was  more  than  rabbling  in  Scotland;  there  was 
civil  war,  not,  however,  among  the  Lowland  Scotcli,  nor 
properly  speaking  as  an  incident  of  the  Revolution.  This 
was  a  Highland  war  of  clan  against  clan,  none  of  the 
clans  knowing  or  caring  much  about  Englisli  politics 
or  parties,  though  a  section  of  them  was  brought  into  the 
field  in  tlie  name  of  king  James.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  by 
Higlilanders  called  McCallum  More,  head  of  the  powerful 
and  domineering  clan  Campbell,  was  a  Whig,  and  had 
(jarried  with  him  his  clansmen  to  that  party.  This  was 
enough  to  make  the  rival  clans  Tory,  while  all  the  clans 
alike  were  ready  for  a  raid,  no  matter  iu  what  cause,  on 
the  lands  of  the  Saxon.  Thus  James's  lieutenant  and 
emissary,  Claverhouse,  now  Viscount  Dundee,  the  ro- 
mantic and  ruthless  leader  of  the  persecuting  bands,  was 
able  to  raise  a  Highland  army  in  his  master's  name.  At 
the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  he  encountered  a  body  of  the  1689 
regular  troops  under  William's  general,  Mackay,  and, 
thanks  to  the  im[)etuous  charge  of  his  Highlanders  with 
their  claymores,  gained  a  brilliant  victor}'.  But  Dundee 
himself  fell.  The  Highland  host  melted  away  as  it  had 
gatheied,  like  a  snow  wreath,  and  there  was  soon  an  end 
of  the  war.     Two  eifects,  however,  remained.     One  was 
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the  extension  of  the  system  comnieneed  under  Cromwell 
by  Monek  of  bridling  the  Avild  Highlanders  with  forts. 
The  other  was  an  improvement  of  the  bayonet,  to  the 
clumsiness  of  Avhich  Matdcay  owed  his  defeat  at  Killie- 
crankie.  In  place  of  a  bayonet  fixed  in  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  which  prevented  firing,  Mackay  invented  one  which 
could  be  fixed  without  plugging  the  gun.  The  missile 
weapon  and  the  steel,  that  of  the  pikeman  and  that  of  the 
musketeer,  long  separated,  were  thus  brought  together 
again,  as  they  had  partly  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  who  threw  the  javelin  before  closing  with  the 
sword.  This  Avould  give  the  foot  soldier  an  advantage 
over  the  horseman ;  and  no  military  change  is  without  its 
politicnl  effect. 

The  cliief  scene  of  calamity  and  bloodshed  once  more 
was  hapless  Ireland.  There  the  struggle  was  still  not  one 
of  political  principle,  but  one  between  races  and  for  the 
land,  embittered  by  difference  of  religion.  Little  recked 
the  catholic  Celt  of  questions  between  AVhig  and  Tory, 
or  of  disputes  about  hereditary  right  and  the  original 
contract.  Nor  cared  he  much  for  king  James,  though 
king  James  was,  like  himself,  a  Roman  Catholic,  except 
so  far  as  James  was  an  enemy  to  the  English  government 
and  lent  his  countenance  to  Irish  revolt.  What  the  Celt 
wanted  was  to  expel  the  Saxon  from  the  island  and  to 
win  back  the  land  for  the  Celt.  Towards  that  mark 
Tyrconnel  and  his  crew  madl}'  drove.  They  assembled 
1689  at  Dublin  a  parliament  of  Celts  and  catholics,  the  action 
of  which  was  a  presage  of  Avhat  the  bent  of  such  a 
parliament  if  again  assembled  might  be.  It  repealed 
Charles  II. 's  Act  of  Settlement,  which  secured  to  protes- 
tants  their  lands.     It  thus  gave  the  word  for  a  sweeping 
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reconfiscation  which,  liad  it  kept  its  power,  would  cer- 
tainly have  ensued.  It  did  not  stop  here.  In  its  frenzy 
of  hatred  it  passed  a  great  Act  of  Attainder  embracing  1089 
between  two  and  three  thousand  names,  and  including, 
with  half  tlie  peerage  of  Ireland,  baronets,  clergymen, 
squires,  merchants,  yeomen,  artisans,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Days  were  fixed  before  which  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  list  were  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  their  raging  enemies  at  Dublin.  Anyone  failing 
to  appear  was  doomed  to  death  and  confiscation  without 
trial.  To  make  sure  work,  the  power  of  pardoning  was 
taken  from  the  king.  The  worst  part  of  the  Act  may  have 
been  merely  ferocious  menace;  but  thj  Celt  was  not  in  a 
merciful  mood.  A  fitting  concomitant  of  such  legisla- 
tion was  a  boundless  issue  of  base  coin,  if  pieces  of  old 
brass  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  coin  at  all. 
This  also  to  the  protestant  merchant  and  creditor  was  a 
measure  of  confiscation.  The  protestants  were  excluded 
from  the  jury  box,  that  is,  from  any  chance  of  justice; 
were  disarmed,  and  thus  marked  out  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter.  Over  the  island  meanwhile  reigned  misrule, 
liavoc,  and  rapine.  Protestants  were  everywhere  flying 
panic-stricken  from  their  homes.  Massacre  like  that  of 
1641  impended.  There  was  a  design  of  severing  Ireland 
from  Great  Britian  and  making  it  a  dependency  of  France ; 
as,  if  ever  it  were  severed  from  (xreat  Britain,  it  would 
pri>bably  become.  Louis,  having  now  taken  up  arms  1689 
against  England  in  the  cause  of  Catholicism  and  kings, 
sent  James  to  Ireland  Avith  subsidies  and  French  com- 
manders. The  Celts,  flocking  to  his  standard,  formed  an 
army  large  but  ill-armed,  ragged,  predatory,  and  tumultu- 
ous.    At  Dublin  he  found  himself  harassed  b}^  factions 
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among  the  patriots  like  tlioso  of  the  I'arnellites  and  anti- 
Parnellites  in  alter  days.  A  catliolic  and  the  enemy 
of  a  nsurping  king  of  England,  he  was  still  himself  an 
English  king,  and  it  was  with  leluetance  that  he  assented 
to  the  dispossession  and  pioseription  of  his  race,  coupled 
with  the  suspension  of  his  own  prerogative.  Nor  was  his 
the  character,  nor  were  his  the  manners,  to  win  the  Irish 
heart. 

In  Ulster,  its  chief  seat,  the  ruling  race  gathered  in 
places  of  refuge,  turned  to  bay,  and  gave  memoral)le  proof 
of  its  superiority  in  moral  force.  Sallying  forth  from 
Enniskillen,  one  of  its  last  strongholds,  it  utterly  over- 
1080  threw  a  Celtic  army  at  Newton  Butler.  But  its  most 
i(J89  famous  exploit  was  the  defence  of  Londonderr}-,  where  it 
heroically  held  a  weak  and  mouldering  wall  against  a 
great  Celtic  host  under  French  command,  and  still  more 
heroically  bore  the  utmost  extremities  of  famine,  while 
Kirke,  coward  or  traitor  as  well  as  butcher,  lay  with  the 
relieving  squadron  inactive  in  sight  of  the  city.  Irish 
protestantism  has  never  ceased  to  draw  proud  confidence 
in  its  power  from  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Derry,  or  to 
glory  in  the  memory  of  Walker,  the  protestant  clergy- 
man, who  was  the  religions  soul  of  the  defence.  The 
most  vivid  of  narrators  in  our  day  has  given  immortal 
splendour  to  the  story. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  force  of  England,  troubled 
and  divided  in  herself,  could  be  brought  effectually  to 
1689  bear  on  Ireland.  Schomberg,  William's  marshal,  and  the 
first  of  European  strategists,  came  over  with  an  army. 
But  under  Stuart  government  the  public  service  and  not- 
ably the  commissariat  had  become  utterly  corrupt  and 
rotten.     Contracts,  as  well  as  honours,  commands,  offices, 
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and  pardons,  had  been  sold  in  open  market  at  Wliiteliull. 
Schomberg's  army  was  paralyzed  and  wasted  away  by 
want  owing  to  the  frauds  of  contractors  combined  with 
the  disease  bred  by  the  danii)nes8  of  the  climate  and 
aggravated  by  tiie  helplessness  of  the  raw  levies,  though 
the  veteran  managed  with  his  famishing  .and  dwindling 
battalions  to  show  a  front  which  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  foe.  At  last  William  himself  came  over,  and  at  I60i 
the  Battle  of  the  Hoyne,  a  name  ever  dear  to  Orangemen, 
and  repeated  in  their  songs  of  tiiumph,  overthrew  the 
army  of  James  and  entered  Dublin.  James,  who  had 
shown  no  courage  or  conduct  in  the  Held,  fled  to  France 
to  return  no  more.  The  war,  however,  did  not  end  here. 
Again  the  Celts,  under  the  Fiench  General,  St.  Ruth, 
encountered  the  army  of  William  under  Ginkell,  and  at 
Aghrim  were  again  overthrown.  But  they  redeemed  their  lODi 
reputation  as  soldiers  by  the  stand  which  they  made  at 
Limerick  under  Sarsfield,  a  gallant  partisan  leader.  By  1091 
a  bold  move  of  Sarsfield,  William's  battering  train  was 
cut  off,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  whether  he  was  inclined 
to  temporize  or  not,  he  did  not  show  the  decisive  vigour 
of  CroniAvell  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  He  seems 
hardly  to  have  understood  tlie  Irish  question,  or  to  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  merel}-  a  religious  quarrel  which  his 
liberal  policy  of  toleration  might  allay,  but  an  internecine 
struggle  between  the  two  races  and  religions  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  land.  In  the  end  Limerick  surrendered  to  1691 
Ginkell,  while  Marlborough's  resistless  genius  completed 
the  work.  The  flower  of  the  Celtic  soldiery  with  Sars- 
field left  their  native  Land  to  take  service  in  the  catholic 
armies  of  the  continent,  in  which  some  of  them  rose 
vol,.  II  —  7 
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high.  In  arms,  though  not  in  industry  or  political  in- 
telligence, they  were  an  off-set  for  tlie  Huguenots,  whom 
the  head  of  the  catholic  cause  had  driven  as  exiles  to 
protestant  lands. 

Now  came  the  day  of  retribution  for  all  that  the  protes- 
tants  had  suffered,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  for  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Attainder.    William  was 
always  tolerant,  always  disposed  to  amnesty,  and  would 
have  restrained  vengeance  if  he  could.     But  to  restrain 
it  in  tliis  case  was  beyond  his  power.     The  weary  and 
hateful  story  of  transfer  of  the  land  by  confiscation  for 
an  insurrection  of  race   was   repeated.     The  victorious 
race  which  had  barely  escaped  with  property  and  life  pro- 
ceeded to  bind  down  the  vanquished  with  iron  fetters  of 
penal  law.     Cruel  and  hateful  as  the  penal  code  was,  it 
was  penned  not  so  much  by  bigotry  as  by  political  and 
social  fear.     It  assumed  a  religious  form  because  religion 
was  identified  with  race.     To  deprive  a  hostile  race  of  all 
means  of  rising  again  and  renewing  the  conflict  rather 
than  to  repress  a  rival  religion  was  its  aim.     To  prevent 
combination  among  the  catholics,  it  confined  all  native 
priests  to  their  own  parishes,  Avhile  to  deprive  conspiracy 
of  encouragement  from  abroad  it  banished  foreign  priests 
on  pain  of  death.     It  contained  provisions  framed  with 
ruthless  ingenuity  for  brefiking  up  the  landed  estates  of 
catholics,  and  preventing  them  from  acquiring  free-hold 
property  in  land.    It  enabled  and  tempted,  against  natural 
affection,  the   protestant  son  to  dis[)Ossess  his   catliolic 
father.     It  forbade  catholics,  as  the  catliolics  in  their  hour 
of  ascendancy  had  f()rl)idden  protestants,  to  have  arms.    It 
forbade  tliem  to  have  a  horse  of  above  five  pounds'  value. 
It  prohibited  lliem  from   keeping  schools.     To  deprive 
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them  of  political  power,  they  were  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment and  from  all  public  ollices.  To  deprive  them  of 
social  influence  they  were  excluded  from  the  university 
and  from  the  bar.  The  victorious  protestant  reduced  the 
catholic  to  a  political  and  social  pariah.  The  catholic, 
had  he  been  victcn-ious,  would  have  exterminated  or 
expelled  the  protestant.  When  he  had  been  com2)letely 
crushed,  and  the  fears  of  the  protestants  had  abated, 
evasion  of  the  code  began  and  at  last  the  most  cruel  of 
its  enactments  fell  into  practical  desuetude.  The  enact- 
ments against  the  catholic  priesthood  took  not  full 
effect.  The  jjriest-hunter  was  odious,  and  the  priest, 
disestablished  and  poor,  but  preserved  by  his  poverty  from 
corruption,  remained  the  guide  and  comforter  of  the  van- 
quished Celt  through  the  night  of  penal  serfdom;  while 
the  people  clung  to  the  religion  of  their  race,  the  efforts 
to  convert  them  from  Avhich,  if  a  corrupt  and  plethoric 
establishment  made  any,  proved  vain.  The  property 
clauses  of  the  penal  code,  however,  had  their  effect,  and 
at  last  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  of  Ireland  remained 
in  catholic  hands.  To  fill  tne  cup  of  bitterness  to  over- 
flowing, came  back  the  intrusive  Anglican  establishment 
with  its  bloated  hierarchy,  devouring  by  its  imposts  the 
substance  of  peasants  to  whom  it  was  alien  and  hateful, 
while  it  could  render  them  no  sort  of  service ;  making  pro- 
testantism doubly  odious  to  the  catholics ;  and  at  the  same 
time  persecuting  free  protestant  churches,  by  which  it 
was  possible  that  something  in  the  way  of  conversion 
might  have  been  done.  In  the  liistory  of  political  folly 
and  iniquity  few  things  will  be  found  to  matci>  the 
Anyflioan  establishment  in  Ireland. 
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Born  1650;    DEri.AUED  King  ItiS!);    Died  1702 

TX7"ILL1AM  III.,  though  at  first  he  reigned  in  the  name 
of  his  gentle  partner,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  was 
sole  king. 

William  was  cold  in  manner,  though  not  in  heart;  grave, 
as  one  whose  life  was  divided  between  the  council  cham- 
ber and  the  battlefield  well  might  be  ;  silent  as  his  illus- 
trious ancestor  had  been,  and  the  more  silent  in  England 
because  he  could  not  speak  English  well.  As  the  head  at 
once  of  a  realm  still  troubled  and  of  a  European  coalition, 
he  had  little  time  for  small  talk  with  men  or  dalliance 
with  women.  lie  liad  to  be  much  abroad,  and  when  he 
was  at  home  his  asthma  made  him  a  valetrdinarian  and 
a  recluse,  and  prevented  him  from  liviui^  in  Loiulon. 
He  withdrew  to  Hampton  Court  or  Kensington,  and  at 
Westminster  there  was  a  court  no  more  His  wife, 
though  helpful,  as  well  as  sensible  and  virtuous,  could 
scarcely  iMake  u[)  for  his  social  defects  A  foreigner 
he  could  not  lielp  being ;  a  f(n'eigner  among  islanders ; 
islanders,  too,  wlio  had  borne  his  feUow-countrymen,  the 
Dutch,  as  rivals  in  comnunve,  little  good  will.  He  may 
have  made  a  mistake  in  kecj»ing  his  Dutch  Guards.  The 
feeling  of  Englishmen  against  the  Dutch  in  general  was 
an  ungrateful  pi't'jn(b(!o.      Hut  with  prejudice  .iiid  ingrati- 
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tilde  statesmanship  lias  to  deal.  William  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  his  largesses  to  his  Dutch  favourites.  Nor  was 
he  always  well  advised  either  in  his  choice  of  ministers  or 
in  his  attempts  to  retain  the  remnants  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative. Still,  the  treatment  of  the  deliverer  by  the  Tory 
party  in  England,  and  by  the  vulgar  generally,  while  he 
was  toiling  and  facing  the  shot  for  the  great  cause,  is  a 
dark  blot  on  the  annals  of  the  nation.  Its  blackness  is 
seen  by  contrast  with  the  loyalty  which  glows  in  Defoe. 
Scarcely  had  William  rid  the  country  of  the  tyranny 
when  a  Jacobite  party  for  the  recall  of  the  tyrant  was  1689 
formed.  Its  busiest  agents  and  preachers  were  non- 
juring  clergy,  who,  being  without  congregations,  had  all 
their  time  for  politics.  The  country  clergy  generally 
leant  to  the  same  side,  and,  if  not  Jacobites,  were  Tories 
and  enemies  to  the  Revolution  government.  Addison 
twitted  these  parsons  with  their  wisdom  in  holding  that 
the  church  of  England  could  never  be  safe  until  she  had  a 
popish  defender.  He  did  not  see  that  absolutism  rather 
than  protestantism  was  the  vital  article  of  their  creed. 
With  the  parsons  went  many  of  the  squires,  each  of  them 
a  little  autocrat  in  his  own  sphere,  and,  therefore,  a  friend 
of  autocracy,  while  their  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  grow- 
ing iiifluence  of  the  commercial  and  moneyed  class,  which 
adhered  to  the  Revolution  government  and  throve  by  its 
financial  operations.  As  war  went  on  and  war  taxation 
increased,  the  squire  was  further  estranged  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  income  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  his  wine 
for  objects  little  dear  to  his  heart.  The  army  was  sore 
under  the  sense  of  having  played  rather  a  sorry  part,  and 
jealous  of  the  Dutch  (iuard.  One  regiment  broke  out  1C><'.» 
into  mutiny.      Tlu;   mol»  hated  the   foreigner,  and  it  is 
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naturally  on  the  side  of  opposition.  Disappointments, 
national  and  personal,  follow  every  revolution.  The 
scramble  for  place  left  many  malcontents.  Nor  could 
William  cure  in  an  instant  the  deep-seated  maladies 
of  the  Stuart  administration.  The  military  and  naval 
departments,  like  the  rest,  were  rotten  and  full  of  cor- 
1689-  ruption.  Schomberg's  army  in  Ireland  had  been  ruined 
b}'  the  roguery  of  the  comnnssary -general  Shales. 

The  tyrant,  deposed  and  exiled,  became  an  object  of 
pity.  So  rapid  and  so  strong  was  the  reaction,  that  self- 
seeking  and  unscrupulous  politicians  deemed  it  for  their 
interest  to  open  communications  with  the  exiled  court, 
less,  probably,  with  the  intention  of  themselves  restoring 
James,  whose  unforgiving  temper  they  must  have  known 
too  well,  than  with  a  vie\y  of  hedging  against  a  possible 
restoration.  The  perfidy  of  these  men  was  unspeakable, 
and  opened  a  revolting  scene  of  treason,  at  the  same  time 
tlirowiiig  back  a  lurid  light  on  the  public  life  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  in  which  they  had  been  bred.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  (iodolphin,  Shrewsbury',  and  Marlborough, 
were  holding  high  office  or  command  under  William  and 
enjoying  his  confidence  while  they  betrayed  him  and  the 
nation.  Shrewsbury  had  signed  the  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  so  had  Russell,  who  was  also  ajnong 
the  plotters,  though  it  was  pique  probably  rather  than 
interest  that  led  him  astray.  Mere  pique,  where  there 
was  such  moral  levity,  would  probably  account  for  much, 
and  had  invasion  been  imminent,  those  who  dallied  with 
the  fallen  tyrant  would  very  likely  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  national  side.  Sunderland,  the  most  profii- 
gate  of  all  the  politicians,  was  not  among  the  plotters. 
Either  he  deemed  a  lestoration  really  imj)ossible,  or,  hav- 
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ing  been  a  pretended  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  and 
afterwards  relapsed,  he  despaired  of  reconciliation  with 
such  a  bigot  as  James.  Of  all  the  traitors,  the  worst  was 
Marlborough,  who,  to  buy  a  pardon  from  James,  betrayed 
to  him  the  expedition  against  Brest,  causing  thereby  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  and  the  death  of  the  gallant  1G94 
Talmash,  its  commander.  No  other  British  soldier  has 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  so  foul.  Excuses  are  vain.  It  is 
said  that  other  traitors  had  given  the  information  before 
Marlborough.  Unless  he  knew  it,  this  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  and  if  he  did  know  it,  lie  was  bound  to  warn  the 
government.  He  well  deserved  to  be  shot,  or  rather  to  be 
hanged.  His  apologists  had  better  leave  his  case  alone, 
and  let  his  political  infamy  be  lost,  as  far  as  it  may,  in  his 
military  glory.  He  was  a  man,  like  Napoleon,  devoid  of 
moral  sense.  If  he  ever  had  any,  he  must  have  left  it  in 
the  ante-chambers  of  Charles  II.  But  it  does  not  follow 
because  a  man  has  no  conscience  that  his  heart  is  cold. 
Alexander  VI.  was  a  very  loving  father.  Marlborough 
passionately  loved  his  wife,  termagant  as  ■^he  was.  Once, 
to  vex  him,  she  cut  off  her  hair,  the  beauty  of  which  was 
his  pride,  and  threw  it  in  his  way.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
when  he  died  it  was  found  among  the  cherished  treasures 
of  the  victor  of  Blenheim.  The  depth  of  Marlborough's 
treason  William  never  knew;  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
treacherous,  and  for  a  time  disgraced  him.  The  king 
either  knew  or  strongly  suspected  that  there  was  treason 
all  around  him.  Yet  he  sliut  his  eyes  and  made  use  of  the 
men,  trusting  that  their  present  interest  Avould  lead  them 
to  serve  him  and  the  country  well,  as  it  notably  did 
in  the  case  of  the  prince  of  administrators,  Godolphin. 
To  resent  conspiracy  against   himself  William  was  too 
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magnanimous,  provided  lie  could  prevent  it  from  hurting 
the  state.  In  the  case  of  Shrewsbury,  to  wliom  he  singu- 
larly and  almost  mysteriousl}'^  clung,  his  magnanimity  svas 
justified  by  a  bitter  repentance. 

There  is  no  saying  what  might  have  happened  had 
James  been  a  man  open  to  the  teaching  of  adversity,  and 
capable  of  stooping  to  discretion.  Hut  he  was  in  his  own 
eyes,  as  his  priests  and  courtiers  had  taught  him,  a  divinity, 
and  his  hallucination  was  confirmed  by  his  contact  with 
the  solar  autocracy  of  France.  He  made  the  cause  of  liis 
friends  in  England  desperate  by  his  manifestoes,  which, 
instead  of  promises  of  amendment  on  his  own  part,  and 
of  constitutional  government,  breathed  nothing  but  the 
wrath  of  injured  majesty.  The  idea  that  the  impiety  of 
men  could  actually  prevail  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  or 
tliat  a  nation  could  live  without  its  legitimate  king,  seems 
never  to  have  entered  his  mind.  His  party  in  England 
being  damjied  and  broken  by  his  folly,  his  only  hope  lay 
in  French  assistance,  and  against  French  invasion  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  English  nation,  saving  the  most  fanati- 
cal Jacobites,  took  arms.  Russell  had  intrigued  with  St. 
Germains;  but  when  ho  met  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy 
James  with  a  French  army  to  England,  he  became  once 
more  an  English  seaman,  and  gained  the  great  victory  of 
1092  La  Hogue.  The  Stuart  scheme  of  establishing  absolute 
government  and  Catholicism  in  England  by  the  help  of 
France  would  always  have  been  defeated,  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  intervention,  by  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation. 

The  first  jiart  of  the  reign  was  a  period  of  distraction 
in  the  king's  councils  and  confusion  in  parliament  attend- 
ant on  the   linal   transition  from  the  old  svstem   of  the 
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privy  council,  which  included  men  of  different  principles 
and  was  not  connected  with  a  party  in  parliament,  to 
that  of  the  cabinet,  formed  of  men  united  in  principle 
with  an  organized  party  in  parliament  as  its  base. 
William  at  first  refused  to  recognize  party,  and  made 
up  his  government  of  Whigs  and  Tories  combined ;  like 
Washington,  who,  treating  party  not  as  a  permanent 
force  but  as  a  transient  malady,  combined  Hamilton  with 
Jefferson  in  the  administration.  He  had  even,  as  king, 
some  leaning  towards  the  Tories  as  the  more  decided 
monarchists,  and  the  better  friends  to  prerogative,  while 
he  was  harassed  by  the  unreasonable  expectations  and 
demands  of  the  Whigs.  The  conse(iuence  was  discord 
and  jarring  in  every  dejiartment,  except  that  t)f  foreign 
affairs,  which,  as  not  being  national,  but  European,  the 
chief  of  coalized  Europe  kept  in  his  own  hands.  Sunder- 
land, not  less  shrewd  than  unscrupulous,  having  stolen 
back  to  politics  and  the  king's  ear.  taught  William  that 
to  give  unity  and  eiliciency  to  his  goverinnent  he  nmst 
call  to  his  councils  men  of  one  party  alone.  To  choose 
between  the  parties  was  after  all  not  ditlicult,  since  it  was 
upon  Whig  principles  that  William  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Whigs,  however  some  of  them  might 
have  swerved  from  their  fidelity,  were  enemies  of  tlie 
Iiouse  of  Stuart.  A  Whig  ministry,  accordingly,  was 
formed,  and  the  Whig  party  in  parliament  was  oi-ganized 
as  its  base  under  a  j\Jito  of  powerful  leaders.  The  Tory 
party  formed  an  o])position,  though  organized  apparently 
with  less  strictness  than  the  Whig,  the  agreenu'nt  between 
the  pronounced  Jacobites  and  the  general  body  of  Tories 
not  being  complete.  At  the  head  of  the  more  moderate 
section  was  Daniel  Finch.  Earl  of  Xottingham,  an  honest 
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man,  devoted  above  all  things  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  who  had  all  but  joined  the  appeal  to  William,  but 
had  afterwards  proposed  a  regency,  kept  clear  of  intrigue, 
and,  by  a  distinction  between  a  king  de  facto  and  a  king 
de  Jure,  enabled  himself  faithfully  to  support  the  new 
government. 

Here  we  have  the  historical  origin,  not  of  party,  which, 
besides  tearing  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  republics, 
had  raged  in  England  under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II., 
but  of  party  government,  which  has  now  been  accepted 
as  the  regular  system,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  but  of  other  parliamentary  countries,  and  whether 
legally  recognized,  as  in  America,  or  not,  is,  wherever  it 
prevails,  practically  the  constitution.  Though  from  the 
beginning  party  showed  itself  to  be  only  an  exalted  kind 
of  faction,  the  system  had  in  its  origin,  at  least,  an  intelli- 
gible foundation.  Between  the  party  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  party  Avhicli  had  driven  out  the  Stuarts,  betAveen  the 
party  of  government  by  prerogative  and  the  party  of 
parliamentary  government,  there  w^as  a  fundamental  divi- 
sion such  as  might  warrant  a  good  citizen  in  submitting 
his  convictions  on  minor  points,  and  everything  but  his 
moral  conscience,  to  the  dis(;ipline  of  party  till  the  object 
of  the  combination  Avas  secured.  Burke's  definition  of 
party  as  "  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their 
joint  endeavours  the  national  interest  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed,"  though  panegyri- 
cal, might  then  have  had  place.  Deliverance  from  the 
Stuarts  and  their  tyranny  was  a  principle  "  particular " 
enouirh.  But  in  tht  absence  of  a  fundamental  division 
party  is  nothing  biit  faction,  as  in  the  sequel  plainly 
appeared.     Then  the  only  bond  is  either  blind  adherence 
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to  a  name  which  sometimes  remains  the  same  while  prin- 
ciples change,  or  corruption  in  some  form.  All  attempts 
to  find  for  the  party  system  a  permanent  and  universal 
basis  in  human  nature  fail.  Human  nature  cannot  be 
bisected ;  it  varies  through  countless  shades,  and  the  same 
man  who  is  conservative  on  some  'Questions  is  liberal  or 
even  radical  on  others.  As  a  rule,  age  is  conservative, 
youth  loves  change  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  reaction  is  nowhere 
so  strong  as  in  the  young  men  of  a  privileged  class. 
Burke's  system  requires  that  the  members  of  a  govern- 
ment should  be  united  among  themselves  and  divided 
from  their  opponents  on  some  organic  question.  Suppose 
no  organic  question  is  before  the  country,  on  what  would 
Burke's  party  be  based  ?  But  even  suppose  that  such  a 
question  is  before  the  country,  ought  the  nation  to  lose 
the  services  of  its  best  financier  or  its  best  war  minister 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  the  home  secretary  or  the 
lord  chancellor  about  the  suffrage  or  the  church  estab- 
lishment? Godolphin,  as  an  administrator,  was  invalu- 
able ;  but  on  organic  questions  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  had  any  principles  at  all ;  his  paramount  principle 
was  self-interest ;  his  only  other  principle  was  loyalty  to 
his  department.  A  party  government  is  the  government 
of  only  half  the  nation.  It  can  appeal  to  the  loyalty 
of  only  half  the  nation.  The  function,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  of  the  other  half  is  to  oppose,  traduce,  thwart,  and 
embarrass  the  government.  In  foreign  policy  this  is 
particularly  fatal.  A  perpetual  strife  of  passion,  a  ci^'il 
war  of  hatred,  intrigue,  and  calumny,  with  their  effects 
on  national  character  and  the  dignity  of  government,  are 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  system.  Legislation 
is  regulated  by  party  tactics,  not  by  a  calm  view  of  public 
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good,  and  the  parly  which  is  out  of  pv  -^x  and  struggling 
to  get  back  to  it  makes  reckless  promises  of  change.  All 
this  Avill  presently  appear.  In  the  absence  of  organic  ques- 
tions the  only  valid  plea  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  system 
is  the  necessity  of  an  organizing  force  to  define  the  issues, 
nominate  the  candidates,  and  concentrate  the  votes  at 
elections,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  House  from  becoming 
a  chaos.  The  machine  of  elective  government  must  have 
a  motor,  and  the  motor  hitherto  in  England  has  been 
party,  in  the  absence  of  which  there  has  been  a  reign  of 
cabal.  What  the  Instrument  of  Government  would  have 
done,  fate  forbade  us  to  know. 

The  weakness  of  the  system  was  seen  at  once  by  a 
keen  eye  and  exposed  in  immortal  satire.  The  parties  of 
the  Tramecksan  and  Slamecksan  in  Swift's  Lilliinit,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  high  and  low  heels  on  their  shoes, 
yet  in  their  struggle  for  place  too  bitter  to  eat,  drink, 
or  talk  with  each  other,  are  the  Tories  and  Whigs,  the 
high  churchmen  and  the  low  churchmen,  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  reigns.  To  give  full  piquancy  to  the  satire 
we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  satirist  himself  was 
a  partisan,  political  as  well  as  religious,  and  that  his  bit- 
terness was  by  no  means  diminished  when  he  had  changed 
his  party. 

In  its  natal  hour  English  party  produced  its  typical 
man  in  the  person  of  Wharton,  the  manager  of  the 
Whigs,  of  whom  Swift  said  that  he  was  the  most  uni- 
versal villain  that  he  ever  knew.  Wharton,  as  he  is 
described  to  us,  was  in  private  life  a  shameless  profligate, 
a  seducer,  a  duellist,  a  scoffer;  in  public  life  he  was  un- 
scrupulous and  without  conscience  in  corrupting  others, 
though,  himself  loving  victory  more  than  money,  he  lav- 
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ished  his  own  fortune  in  the  game.  His  one  bhick  virtue 
was  intense  devotion  to  his  party.  He  was  an  unrivalled 
master  of  ah  the  arts  of  political  management  and  elec- 
tioneering, full  of  evil  energy  and  daring,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  vices,  personally  popular  to  a  wonderful  degree.  In 
him  at  once  appeared  the  consummate  "boss,"  and  the 
herald  of  all  "  bosses  "  to  come. 

Wharton  was  one  of  a  junto  of  four  who  managed  the  1097 
Whigs.  The  other  three  were  Somers,  Russell,  and  Mon- 
tagu. That  Wharton  and  Somers  should  be  political 
partners  was  strange,  as  strange  as  it  would  have  been  if 
Aristides  had  entered  into  political  partnership  with  The- 
mistocles.  For  Somers  is  presented  to  us  as  the  perfection, 
not  only  of  wisdom,  unfailing  and  serene,  combined  with 
the  highest  culture,  both  political  and  general,  but  of 
spotless  purity  and  of  every  public  virtue,  so  that  we  feel 
it  almost  a  relief  to  the  strain  on  our  powers  of  admiration 
when  we  are  told  that  in  private  he  was  liable  to  amorous 
weakness.  Russell,  the  victor  of  La  Hogue,  had  little 
besides  that  victory  to  exalt  him.  He  was  turbulent, 
wayward,  and  treacherous ;  he  had  been  implicated  in 
intrigues  with  St.  Germains.  Montagu,  with  a  high 
university  training,  destined  originally  for  the  church, 
and  happily  diverted  from  it  into  public  life,  was  the 
great  master  of  finance,  in  which  he  h.ad  few  peers.  As 
a  statesman  he  kept  up  his  university  tastes  and  studies, 
patronized  men  of  letters,  and  himself  wrote  verse.  The 
union  of  statesmanship  with  literary  tastes  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  friendship  and  support  of  literary  men  by 
statesmen  are  features  of  this  age.  Statesmanship  might 
gain  breadth  and  liberality  from  the  union. 

The  struggle  between  political  parties  brought  with  it  an 
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aftermath  of  tlie  Revolution.  There  had  hitherto  been 
no  fixed  limit  to  the  life  of  parliaments;  they  had  sat  as 
long  as  pleased  the  king.  Charles  II. 's  first  parliament 
had  sat  for  eighteen  years.  The  representation  was  thus 
divorced  from  the  constituencies,  divested  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  exposed  to  court  corruption.  Tenure 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  was  corruption  in  itself. 
But  even  Tories  might  think  with  bitterness  of  the  I.ong 
Parliament.     A  fixed  and  limited  term  was  essential  to 

1694  representative  government.  A  Triennial  Act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  fresh  parliament  every 
three  years.     Radicalism  looked  back  to  it  with  wistful 

1710  eyes  when  by  a  subsequent  Act  the  three  years  had  been 
made  seven.  There  was  no  rectification  of  the  constitu- 
ency itself  such  as  had  been  embodied  in  the  Instrument 
of  Government.  Bnt  it  is  truly  said  that  the  abolition 
of  the  petty  boroughs  would  have  inclined  the  balance  to 
the  Tory  side,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  those  boroughs  that 
the  leaders  of  commerce  and  finance,  who  were  Whigs, 
as  well  as  the  nominees  of  the  government,  found  seats. 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  traditionally  a  Whig  measure. 
From  the  side  of  the  Tories,  as  the  opposition,  came  a 

1094  Place  Bill,  excluding  from  the  House  of  Commons  all  who 
held  places  of  any  kind  under  the  government.  The  ef- 
fect of  til  is  sweeping  measure  upon  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  England  would  have  been  like  that  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  American  Republic  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  from  Congress.  There  would 
have  been  nobody  to  lead  for  the  government  or  to  shape 
and  control  legislation.  In  the  case  of  England  the 
leadership  and  the  centre  of  parliamentary  power  would 
probably  have  been  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Of  a  reform  excluding  the  minor  placemen  who  swarmed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  great  need.  In  time 
it  came.  But  unmeasured  purism  would  have  purged  the 
House,  not  of  corruption  only,  but  of  organizing  force  and 
life.  The  Lords  introduced  an  amendment  allowing  a 
man  who  had  accepted  u  place  to  be  re-elected,  thereby 
breaking  the  force  of  the  Bill.  The  king  nevertheless 
vetoed.  He  was  bitterly  convinced  that  the  government 
could  not  afford  to  lose  power. 

Another  bill,  manifestly  of  Tory  origin,  as  framed  in  1(396 
the  interest  of  the  squires  against  their  hated  rivals,  the 
leaders  of  commerce,  was  that  which  required  the  posses- 
sion of  land  to  a  certain  value  as  a  qualification  for  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  after  passing 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  squires  predominated, 
found  for  the  time  its  grave  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
exclude  all  but  landowners  from  the  borough  seats  might 
suit  the  small  neighbouring  landowner,  Imt  did  not  suit  the 
territorial  magnate  who  wished  to  nominate  his  kinsmen 
or  dependents. 

The  Lords,  however,  were  as  a  House  at  this  time  Lib- 
eral in  their  political  and  religious  tendencies  compared 
with  the  squires  of  the  lower  House.  They  lived  in  the 
great  world,  conversed  with  statesmen,  and  had  access  to 
political  information  which  could  find  its  way  to  the 
manor  house  only  in  the  shape  of  the  weekly  news-letter. 
Some  of  them  also  were  still  bound  to  the  protestant 
reformation  and  the  political  party  associated  with  it  by 
hereditary  ties.  Peerages  and  promotion  in  the  peer- 
age were  still  in  the  gift  of  the  Revolutionary  crown. 
The  bishops  too,  appointed  by  a  king  and  queen  who  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  liatitudinarian  Tillotson,  were  more 
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Liberal  at  this  than  at  any  other  time,  and  their  Liberalism 
could  not  fail  to  be  confirmed  by  the  slanderous  abuse 
with  which  they  were  assailed  by  the  coarse  bigotry  of 
the  Jacobite  parsons.  That  tlie  upper  House  of  convoca- 
tion was  more  Liberal  than  the  lower  House,  had  appeared 
in  the  debates  on  Comprehension.  Addison's  Tory  and 
high-church  innkeeper,  who  has  not  time  to  go  to  church, 
but  has  headed  a  mob  for  the  pulling  down  of  two  or 
three  meeting-houses,  thinks  his  county  happy  in  having 
scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  it  except  the  bishop. 

The  Counnons,  becoming  intoxicated  by  their  increase 
of  power,  more  than  once  tried  a  trick  which  if  it  had 
succeeded  would  have  almost  extinguished  the  controlling 
authority  of  the  upper  House.  They  tacked  a  Bill  which 
they  wished  to  force  upon  the  Lords  to  a  money  Bill,  so 
that  the  Lords  should  be  forced  to  pass  both  or  stop  the 
supplies.  But  the  trick  was  too  shameless  ;  after  a  few  at- 
tempts it  was  laid  aside  and  the  House  of  Lords  remained 
on  general  questions  a  real  branch  of  the  legislature, 
though  necessarily  weaker  than  the  House  which  held 
the  purse. 

The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  shown  again 
in  the  case  of  the  Kentish  Petition.  The  House,  at 
that  time  Tory,  was  delaying  supplies  and  crippling  the 
government  in  preparation  for  war.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  it,  signed  by  the  justices,  grand  jurors,  and  a 
number  of  free-holders  of  Kent,  praying  it  to  turn  its 
loyal  addresses  into  Bills  of  supply.  The  petition  was 
not  less  constitutional  than  that  of  the  seven  bishops  to 
the  king.  But  the  many-lieaded  autocrat,  transported 
with  despotic  ire,  voted  it  scandalous,  insolent,  and  sedi- 
tious, and  committed  to  the  (iate  House  ^hv.  gentlemen  by 
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whom  it  had  been  presented.  Public  opinion  revolted, 
the  Lords  passed  a  strong  resolution,  and  the  Commons 
had  to  beat  a  retreat. 

On  the  Triennial  Bill,  as  well  as  on  the  Place  Bill,  the 
king  put  his  veto,  though  in  regard  to  the  Triennial  Bill 
he  at  last  gave  way.  He  clung  to  what  remained  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  not  so  much  from  personal  love  of 
power  as  because  he  wished  to  wield  the  full  force  of 
England  in  the  mortal  struggle  with  France.  Neither 
he,  however,  nor  those  with  whom  he  contended  had  as 
yet  distinctl}^  realized  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  power, 
executive  as  well  as  legislative,  had  passed,  the  legislative 
power  directly,  the  executive  power  indirectly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, from  the  crown  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Swayed  to  and  fro  between  the  parties,  William  found 
himself  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  Daub}',  now  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen,  who  set  about  managing  parliament  in 
his  own  way,  William  sadly  yielding  to  the  necessities 
of  a  corrupt  generation.  Trevor,  an  old  parasite  of 
Jeffreys,  being  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, kept  open  a  regular  office  for  bribery  of  members. 
This  is  rightly  set  down  as  an  incident  of  the  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  Commons.  In  Tudor  times,  the 
crown  being  absolute,  there  was  no  occasion  for  bribery ; 
opposition  was  not  bribed  but  coerced ;  the  member 
of  the  House  who  attacked  the  government  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Corruption,  however,  has  no  fixed  seat 
and  is  protean  in  its  forms.  Much  depends  upon  the 
morality  of  the  age.  But  under  the  party  system,  when 
there  is  no  great  question  of  princijile  to  bind  men  to  a 
political  standard,  other  means  of  attaching  them  will  be 
found  :  if  they  are  j)oor,  money  or  a  pliicc  ;  if  they  fire 
vol,.  It  —  s 
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:itle,  a  ribbon,  or  an  invitation  to  a  court  ball.  In 
time,  the  demagogue  who  wants  to  get  himself  a  following 
will  learn  to  corrupt  whole  classes  by  legislative  bribes. 
The  publication  of  debates  and  division  lists  may,  as  is 
said,  have  abated  the  evil  in  parliament,  but  failed  to  pre- 
vent its  existence  elsewhere. 

About  this  time  came,  noiselessly  and  almost  in  dis- 
guise, a  momentous  and  auspicious  change.  Owing  to  a 
blunder  made  by  a  ridiculous  censor,  the  censorship 
1695  of  the  press  lapsed  and  was  not  renewed.  The  reasons 
given  for  deciding  against  its  renewal  and  thus  setting 
the  press  free  were  not  those  of  the  "Areopagitica." 
They  were  of  an  administrative  kind,  touching  only  on 
the  futility  of  the  Act  and  the  difficulty  connected  with 
its  operation.  It  may  be  surmised  that  each  of  the  par- 
ties, now  definitely  arrayed  against  each  other,  longed 
for  perfect  freedom  to  assail  its  adversary  in  the  press. 
Whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  was  not  less  great.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  one  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
political  literature  of  the  time,  that  the  violence  and  scur- 
rility of  political  writing,  instead  of  increasing,  were 
diminished  when  the  curb  was  removed.  He  justly 
observes  that  what  was  illicit  was  sure  to  fall  into  the 
worst  hands.  Nothing  worse,  assuredly,  than  the  Jacobite 
libels  against  William  and  Mary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  reign  could  have  been  produced  under  any  state  of 
the  law.  A  free  press,  however,  was  still  exposed  to  the 
onslaughts  of  party  vengeance,  which  could  expel  Steele 
from  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  fair  party  pamphlet, 
order  a  pastoral  of  Burnet  to  be  burned  by  the  public 
hangman,  aiul  put  Defoe  in  the  pillory  for  what  would 
now  1)0  deemed  a  harndess  squib. 
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There  yet  remained  a  rule  of  the  common  law  restrict- 
ing the  publication  of  news.  But  this  was  allowed  to 
sleep,  the  general  appetite  for  news  being  too  strong  to 
be  restrained;  and  amidst  the  storm  of  a  party  conflict 
the  newspaper  press,  born  once  before  to  a  short  life, 
was  born  anew.  In  its  cradle  it  was  feeble  and  insignifi- 
cant, its  editorials  being  slight  and  occasional;  and, 
unlike  its  future  self,  it  was  timorously  anxious  to  be 
on  the  government  side.  But  the  germ  and  assurance 
of  its  coming  power  lay  in  the  union  of  editorial  com- 
ment with  the  political  news  of  the  day.  Everybody 
must  have  the  news,  and  with  it  e\'erybody  reads  the 
comment,  which,  published  apart  from  the  news,  few 
or  none  would  read.  The  combination  is  natural,  yet 
the  power  derived  from  it  is  partly  factitious,  though  of 
that  power  the  world  is  full. 

For  some  time,  however,  the  party  war  outside  parlia- 
ment will  be  a  war  not  of  journals  but  of  pamphlets. 
On  one  side  we  shall  have  Addison,  with  his  "Tatler," 
his  "Spectator,"  and  his  "Freeholder,"  polished,  playful, 
and  courteous;  Steele  whom  some  think  the  peer  of 
Addison;  and  the  homely  vigour  of  Defoe.  On  the  other 
side  we  shall  have  Swift,  strangely  combining  some  of  the 
highest  gifts  of  human  genius  with  the  malice  as  well  as 
the  filthiuess  of  the  ancostral  ape.  Swift's  dominant 
passion  was  clerical  hatred  of  dissenters.  When  the  text 
of  his  sermon  is  brothcily  love,  hatred  of  dissenters  is  still 
the  theme.  He  prcachetl,  and,  as  the  writer  of  "The 
Day  of  Judgment"  was  evidently  an  unbeliever  himself, 
practised  political  oonforniity  to  the  state  religion. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  Whigs,  with  the  support  of  the 
commercial  and  moneyed  classes,  during  the  middle  part 
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of  tlio  roijifn,  is  uiiuktMl  hy  llio  gro;it  ii(^lii(!Vonienls  of  their 
riiiaiu'iiil  minisU'r,  Monliii>u,  who  n'stoied  tlu^  c.uiTency, 
fundod  tho  debt,  foimdi'd  the  IV.iuk  of  I^ighind,  and 
reoifjfiuiizcd  (ho  ICast  India  Company,  Finant'iois,  who 
still  tamper  with  ineonveitible  [)a|)or  andbimotallism,  may 
protit  by  tlio  study  of  his  example.  The  coin  hitherto 
had  boon  unmillod,  and  the  trick  of  clipping  it  had  been 
practised  till  much  of  it  was  far,  some  of  it  lifty  [)er  cent., 
nnder  due  weight.  Of  course,  the  good  coin  took  flight, 
and  all  the  ofieratio's  of  commeri'c  and  wage-paying  were 
disturlu'd.     Montagu,  with  Newton  at  his  side,  undertook 

KiDO  the  perilous  work  of  restoration,  and,  as  he  adhered 
steadily  to  i)ublie  honesty  and  sound  i)rincii)le,  he  carried 
the  nation  with  him,  and  his  oi)eration,  after  a  fearfully 
anxious  crisis,  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 

i()();}  In  funding  the  debt  which  war  expenditure  had  created 
Montagu  only  followed  the  example  of  Holland.  Here 
again  he  was  perfectly  successful.  Nations,  like  men, 
nnist  borrow  in  emergencies;  nor  is  it  unfair  to  throw 
upon  posterity  a  share  of  so  extraordinary  a  burden  as  the 
defence  of  Hnroiie  against  Louis  XIV.  lint  facility  for 
running  into  debt  is  not,  as  optimism  seems  to  fancy,  an 
unmixetl  blessing.  It  brings  with  it,  as  before  long 
appeared,  recklessness  of  expenditure,  and  especially  of 
expenditure  in  war.  It  absorbs  capital  which  would 
otherwise  feed  productive  enterprise.  If  the  debt  Avere 
what  the  optimist  [lictures  it,  we  should  gain  by  increas- 
ing it  without  limit.  Some  have  actually  taken  it  for  so 
much  wealth  and  have  proposed  to  base  a  paper  currency 
upon  it.  That  it  called  into  existence  gambling  specula- 
tion, as  the  Torit's  alleged,  has  been  disproved  by  the  evi- 
•lence  of  gand)ling  speculation  befoi-e  the  estal>lishment  of 
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the  KuikIs.  V(!i  it  inusi  ho  }ittoii(l(!(l  by  .stock- j()l)l)iii^,  and 
stock- johltijig  is  an  ovil.  It  lias  had  an  incjidoiital  nso  as 
a  weather-^lass of  national  prosixnity,  iU)t\vithstandingtho 
saying  of  one;  who  was  vexed  hy  its  Uuetnations  that  the 
Funds  were  the  greatest  fools  in  Kuiope.  Montagu 
deserves,  at  all  evcMits,  the  eredit  of  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple. Fie  issued  no  greenbacks ;  if  ]ni  had  he  would  have 
been  taking  up  a  forced  loan,  for  which  he  must  have  paid 
dearly  by  loss  of  credit  at  once  and  by  the  rate  of  rcMhfinp- 
tion  in  the  end.  His  only  lapse  was  the  admission  into 
his  first  funding  scheme  of  the  s[)irit  of  gambling  umhir 
the  form  of  a  tontine.  His  other  iinancial  measure,  the 
foundation  of  the  Hank  of  iOngland,  was  not  less  success-  I0!i4 
ful  than  the  first  two,  and  all  tlu;  a|»prehcnsions  of  a  great 
and  unconstitutional  [)ower  felt  or  affecited  by  the  o[)po- 
sitioii  proved  groundless  and  [)assed  away.  They  re- 
curred with  disastrous  effects  in  the  United  States  Avhen 
Jackson  proclaimed  [)olitical  war  against  the  Hank. 

The  last  of  Montagu's  triumj)hs  was  the  foundation  of  1098 
a  new  East  India  Company,  which  he  consolidated  with 
the  old  company  on  a  better  footing.  A  i)art  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  Revolution  was  the  withdrawal  from  the 
crown  of  the  power  to  grant  monopolies  of  tiade,  of  which 
the  usefulness  ceased  when,  commercial  enterprise  becom- 
ing less  dangerous  and  having  no  longer  to  go  forth  armed 
for  its  own  protection  in  unfriendly  waters,  the  stimulus 
of  privilege  was  no  longer  retjiiired.  Foreign  trade  was 
henceforth  free  to  all.  The  old  East  India  Com[)any,  a 
dark,  exclusive,  and  unregulated  power,  had  sustained 
its  privileges  by  (corruption,  of  which  the  president.  Sir 
Joshua  Child,  ha<l  been  the  consummate  master;  and  it 
had  played  no  small  part  in  the  pollution  of  public  life. 
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Old  Danby,  by  this  time  created  Duke  of  Leeds,  ended 
1695  a  chequered  career  of  patriotism  and  corruption  by  being 
found  guilty  of  the  acceptance  of  an  East  Indian  bribe. 
The  new  company  was  oiganized  by  Montagu  under 
parliamentary  auspices  and  regulations  in  connection 
with  the  government. 

From  the  loans,  the  funded  debt,  the  military  and  naval 
contracts,  the  creation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  new  East  India  Company,  sprang  a 
money  power  which  of  necessity  allied  itself  closely  with 
the  Revolution  government,  since  a  restoration  would  have 
stopped  financial  operations  and  contracts,  ruined  the 
Bank,  and  probably  passed  a  sponge  over  the  debt.  Addi- 
son's allegory  depicted  the  fainting  of  Credit  and  the 
shrinking  of  her  money  bags  in  the  Bank  hall  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pretender.  The  government  thus  gained  a 
strong  support,  while  a  new  political  force  came  on  the 
scene.  But  the  moneyed  men  had  to  make  their  way  into 
parliament  by  buying  the  constituencies  of  the  small 
boroughs ;  and  thus  the  money  power,  while  it  saved  the 
Revolution  government,  propagated  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion. By  ousting  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  squire 
from  the  small  borough  it  of  course  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  his  clciss  and  made  him  the  more  a  Jacobite. 

The  hero  meanwhile  was  facing  death  on  fields  of 
battle  for  the  independence  of  England  and  of  all  nations, 
a  noble  contrast  to  his  antagonist,  the  enshrined  grand 
monarch  of  Versailles.  William's  main  object  had  been 
not  to  make  himself  king  of  England,  but  to  bring 
England  into  line  as  a  member  of  the  great  European 
confederation  against  French  aggression.  Of  that  con- 
federation  under  his   leadership   England  and   Holland 
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were  now  the  soul.  As  a  diplomatist,  the  chief  of  a 
motley  coalition  full  of  jealousy,  self-seeking,  and  frac- 
tiousness,  including  the  cumbrous  majesty  of  the  empire 
and  the  imbecile  pride  of  Spain,  William  was  superb.  As 
a  general  he  was  not  first-rate,  and  for  some  time  he  had 
to  contend  against  first-rate  generalship,  as  well  as  against 
armies  better  trained  and  not  of  motley  nationality,  on 
the  French  side.  At  Steinkirk  he  suffered  defeat,  and  1692 
a  worse  defeat  on  the  terrible  day  of  Landen.  But  from  1693 
each  overthrow  he  rose  indomitable,  repaired  his  losses 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  upon  the  whole  held  the 
ground  which  a  greater  commander  coming  after  him  was 
to  turn  into  the  field  of  victoiy.  At  last,  the  despotism  of 
Louis  blasted  by  its  withering  influence  in  the  military  as 
in  other  spheres  the  genius  which  it  had  inherited.  The 
balance  began  to  turn  and  William  took  that  great  prize 
of  strategy,  the  fortress  of  Namur.  Earlier  in  the  strug- 
gle the  English  seaman  had  shown  his  quality,  and,  though 
at  Beachy  Head  disgraced  through  the  fault  of  his  supe- 
riors, he  won  at  La  Hogue  a  victory  splendid  in  itself 
and  hailed  by  the  nation  as  the  first  great  triumph  over 
France  since  the  day  of  Agincourt.  The  royal  navy,  as 
a  regular  profession,  a  great  national  institution  pro- 
foundly affecting  the  national  character,  and  the  trident 
of  maritime  empire,  might  almost  date  its  history  from 
that  day. 

Though  parliament  sometimes  had  tried  William's 
patience  to  such  an  extent  that  he  more  than  once  medi- 
tated returning  to  Holland,  the  nation  on  the  whole  had 
shown  that  its  heart  was  in  the  war,  and,  like  the  kindred 
republic,  its  partner,  had  presented  the  energy,  resolu- 
tion, and  resource  of  a  free  commonwealth  in  admirable 
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contrast  to  the  bearing  of  the  great  monarchies  with  which 
the  commonwealths  were  allied.  The  nation  had  good 
reason  for  its  zeal.  This  war  was  a  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  nations  against  a  power  of  rapine, 
despotism,  and  bigotry  combined,  which,  though  sub- 
limely gilded,  was  hardly  less  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  civilization  than  that  Mahometan  power  which,  by  its 
inroads  seven  centuries  before,  had  united  Christendom 
in  the  crusades.  The  French  aggressor,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing his  i^ersecuting  Catholicism,  had  Islam  for  his 
ally  in  his  attacks  on  the  rest  of  Christendom.     The 

1697  treaty  of  Ryswick,  following  th'^  taking  of  Namur, 
was  on  the  whole,  thanks  to  William's  diplomatic  force 
and  wisdom,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  honour. 

The  hour  of  victory  and  of  public  joy  was  to  William 
personally  the  hour  of  mourning.  A  few  months  before, 
he  had  been  carried  in   convulsions  from  the  death-bed 

1694  of  his  wife.  Mary,  as  regent  in  her  husband's  absence, 
had  played  her  part  well,  and  her  tender  and  graceful  man- 
ners had  throughout  been  a  great  support  to  her  husband 
on  his  weakest  side.  She  had  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  and  Tillotson  was  the  primate  of  her 
choice.  Her  position  on  the  throne  of  a  deposed  father 
was  painful ;  most  painful  when  that  father  and  her  hus- 
band met  in  arms.  She  was  called  a  parricide  and 
"Tullia"  by  Jacobites,  of  whose  obscene  ravings  against 
her  character  and  that  of  her  husband  history  takes  little 
account.     Greenwich  Hospital  bespeaks  her  sympathy  for 

1606  English  seamen,  and  is  a  superb  monument  of  her  virtues 
as  well  as  of  the  valour  which  won  La  Hogue.  William 
can  hardly  be  blamed  if,  after  her  death,  his  heart  turned 
more  than  ever  to  tlie  Dutch  friends  in  whose  attachment 
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alone,  to  the  discredit  of  Englishmen,  he  could  perfectly 
confide. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  good  peace  would 
strengthen  the  Whig  government;  but  the  next  general 
election  showed  the  tendency  of  the  party  system  to  vio- 
lent and  incalculable  oscillation;  it  Avent  against  the 
Whigs.  The  danger  from  abroad  being  over,  home  dis- 
contents and  dissensions  could  be  indulged  with  freedom. 
Taxation  had  been  severe,  the  debt  was  heavy,  and  the 
squires  had  been  angered  by  the  failure  of  their  Land 
Bank,  a  chimerical  scheme  devised  for  their  special  bene- 
fit in  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  by 
taxation  and  the  political  encroachments  of  the  money 
power.  Harvests  had  been  bad,  and  the  blame  as  usual 
was  laid  on  the  government.  Tories,  and  not  Tories 
alone,  attacked  the  standing  army,  which  had  been  the  1097 
dread  of  the  country  gentlemen  since  the  days  of  Crom- 
well, and  of  the  whole  nation  since  the  camp  at  Hounslow. 
The  case  was  entirely  altered  sin3e  the  army  had  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  parliament,  both  as  paymaster 
and  as  arbiter  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  But  this  the  common 
intellect  failed  at  once  to  perceive.  In  vain  Somers  strove 
by  skilful  pamphleteering  to  convince  the  people  that  in 
face  of  the  continental  armies  the  nation  could  not  be  safe 
without  regular  troops,  and  that  the  militia  on  which 
patriots  relied,  whatever  might  be  its  native  valour,  would 
not  stand  against  trained  soldiers.  In  vain  he  cited  his- 
tory and  showed  how  the  best  of  all  militias,  that  of 
ancient  Rome,  had  gone  down  before  the  trained  mer- 
cenaries of  Hannibal.  In  vain  William,  touched  in  his 
tenderest  point,  exerted  all  his  i)ifluence  to  preserve  his 
army.     The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  preserve  it 
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on  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  All  the  men  were  to  be 
1699  natives.  William  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  cherished 
Dutch  Guards,  who  departed  with  the  dignit}'  of  veterans, 
amid  some  late  expressions  of  compunction  from  the  nation 
which  they  had  come  to  save.  Marlborough,  for  his  own 
purposes,  had  joined  in  the  agitation. 

Nobody  yet  clearly  understood  the  new  machine.  The 
ministers,  not  being  conscious  that  they  held  their  of- 
fices no  longer  of  the  crown  but  of  parliament,  stuck 
to  place  in  spite  of  an  adverse  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  majority,  instead  of  passing  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  or,  in  the  last  extremity,  withholding 
the  supplies,  attacked  the  characters  of  the  ministers  with 
the  slanderous  malignity  of  faction.  Montagu,  by  greedi- 
ness and  by  upstart  show  and  arrogance,  had  given  his 
enemies  a  handle.  Somers  had  given  none.  Yet  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blacken  the  character  of  this  illus- 
trious and  incorruptible  man,  and  to  drive  him  from  office 
by  accusing  him  of  sharing  the  gains  of  a  pirate.  A  viler 
attack  still  was  made  by  the  Tories  on  Spencer  Cowper, 
a  Whig,  rising  at  the  Bar,  and  a  destined  judge.  He 
was  accused  of  having  seduced  and  murdered  a  young 
Quakeress,  who  had  drowned  herself  for  love  of  him.  At 
the  trial  sailors  were  brought  by  the  prosecution  as  experts 
to  prove  that  the  bodies  of  suicides  never  floated.  Sci- 
ence, following  them  in  the  witness-box,  rejoined  that 
it  was  the  general  belief  of  these  nautical  experts  that 
whistling  would  raise  the  wind.  Toryism  narrowly  es- 
caped, by  the  acquittal  of  Cowper,  the  guilt  of  judicial 
murder. 

A  subject  on  which  the  opposition  had  unfortunately 
a  much  better  case  was  that  of  the  enormous  though  over- 
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stated  grants  of  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  by  the  king  to 
his  Dutch  favourites,  and  not  only  to  those  who  had 
merit,  such  as  Portland  and  Ginkel,  but  to  the  Countess 
of  Orkney,  who  had  less  than  none.  The  legal  riglit  of 
the  crown  to  grant  awtiy  the  lands  could  hardly  be  dis- 
puted ;  the  moral  right  could  not  be  maintained.  William 
Avas  unable  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry  and  resumption,  which  in  its  report  was  hur- 
ried, as  might  have  been  expected,  by  party  violence, 
beyond  the  mark  of  justice. 

The  early  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne 
Stuart's  son  by  her  husband  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
and  heir  after  his  mother  to  the  crown,  rendered  necessary 
a  resettlement  of  the  succession.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement 
the  crown  was  given  after  Anne  to  the  protestant  Sophia, 
Electress  of  Hanover,  granddaughter  of  James  I.,  and  her 
line,  being  Protestants,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  but  of  the  Roman  Catholic  house  of  Sa- 
voy, which  came  before  the  house  of  Hanover  in  blood, 
and  has  some  fantastic  adherents  even  at  the  present  day. 
This  Act,  perpetuating  the  Revolution  monarchy  and  once 
more  setting  aside  legitimacy  and  divine  right,  was  passed 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  by  the  Tories,  then  in 
the  ascendant  in  parliament,  some  of  whom  must  have 
looked  askance  at  their  own  Avork.  They  indemnified 
themselves  by  the  addition  of  articles  expressed  as  legally 
taking  effect  only  with  the  new  limitation  of  the  crown, 
but  morally  glancing  at  Dutch  William.  The  king  is  to 
join  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England.  The 
nation  is  not  to  be  bound  to  go  to  war  for  any  of  his  for- 
eign dominions.  He  is  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm,  as 
William  had  been  doing,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
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ment.  lie  is  to  act  always  with  the  advice  of  liis  re- 
sponsible privy  council,  not,  as  William  had  been  acting, 
with  the  advice  of  an  irresponsible  cabinet,  or,  in  making 
treaties,  by  himself.  No  foreigner,  though  iiaturalizcd,  is, 
like  William's  Dutch  friends  Hentinck,  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Keppel,  Karl  of  Albemarle,  to  be  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, hold  ollicc,  civil  or  military,  or  receive  grants  of 
land  from  the  crown.  No  noldcr  of  place  under  the 
crown  or  jjensioner  is  to  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  prohibition  revives  the  de- 
feated  Place  Bill.  The  article  calling  again  into  life  the 
old  privy  council  was  speedily  repealed,  while  that  ex- 
cluding place-men  from  the  House  of  Commons  was 
watered  down  to  the  requirement  of  re-election  on  accept- 
ance of  place.  There  are  two  other  articles,  one  already 
noticed,  enacting  that  the  commission  of  the  judges  shall 
be  during  good  behaviour,  the  other  forbidding  a  royal 
pardon  to  he  })leadcd  in  bar  t)f  impeachment,  which, 
though  dictated  perhaps  by  the  same  jealous  opposition 
to  the  Kevolutionary  crown,  may  be  numbered  among 
the  good  fruits  of  the  Revolution. 

The  king's  popularity  was  revived  b,  ..  plot  against 
his  life  which  i)ut  all  that  was  manly  or  moral  in  the  na- 
tion on  his  side.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  James 
was  privy  to  Lhe  plot  or  that  it  had  his  approval  con- 
veyed, of  course,  in  language  vague  and  guarded.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  Louis  connived  and  was  preparing 
to  take  advantage  of  success.  Neither  of  them  was  the 
lirst  religious  king  or  the  first  eminent  champion  of  the 
church  who  employed  assassins.  Philip  II.  had  done 
the  same. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  i)lot  against  William's 
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life  tliat  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  for  the  last 
time  superseded  by  an  Act  of  Attainder.  Two  witnesses 
were  recjuired  by  the  treason  law.  In  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  one  of  the  two  had  been  spirited  away, 
and  the  Act  of  Attainder  was  passed  in  effect  to  cure  the 
flaw.  Neither  of  the  evidence  which  the  witness  would 
have  given,  nor  of  the  guilt  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  was 
there  any  doubt ;  but  justice  must  rejoice  that  this  super- 
session of  jury  trial  by  an  Act  of  Attainder  was  the  last. 
That  in  a  country  heaving  with  cons[)irac3',  full  of  traitors 
who  were  inviting  foreign  invasion  and  hatching  plots 
against  the  life  ri  the  king,  there  should  be  suspensions 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  could  shock  no  friend  of  liberty, 
though  it  might  enrage  friends  of  treason  and  murder. 
An  .association  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  life,  like 
that  which  had  been  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  the  war  cloud,  which  had  lifted 
after  the  treaty  of  llyswick,  again  settled  down  heavily 
upon  Europe.  The  male  line  of  the  kings  of  S^jain  had 
ended  in  a  childless  cretin.  The  Spanish  monarchy  com- 
prising in  Europe,  besides  Spain,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  Sardinia;  in  Asia  the 
Philippines;  in  the  New  World  all  Central  America  and 
all  Southern  America  except  Brazil  and  Guiana,  with 
Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  was  about  to  be  left 
without  an  heir.  The  succession  was  thrown  for  settle- 
ment on  the  councils  of  Europe.  A  case  for  European 
settlement  it  was,  there  l)eing  among  the  members  of  that 
motley  and  scattered  empire  no  national  unity  to  be  re- 
spected, while  the  danger  to  the  community  of  nations 
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from  leaving  the  question  to  be  decided  by  a  general 
scramble  or  by  French  ambition  was  manifestly  great. 
Especially  great  was,  or  naturally  seemed,  the  danger  of 
the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies  in  the 
rapacious  and  domineering  house  of  Bourbon,  to  which, 
b}^  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  a  Spanish  princess, 
the  vast  heritage  would  have  gone  had  the  claim  not  been 
barred  by  her  renunciation.  Experience,  it  might  be  said, 
sliowed  that  family  connection  by  no  means  entailed  po- 
litical union.  But  in  this  case  the  weakness  of  Spain 
would  be  too  likely  to  make  her  a  vassal  of  France.  The 
cretin  being  morally  incapable  of  making  a  will,  to  leave 
the  decision  to  him  would  have  been  to  leave  it  to  intrigu- 
ing priests  and  women.  Therefore  when  his  death  was 
near,  William  leading  the  way,  a  partition  treaty  had  been 
made,  dividing  the  Spanish  heritage  among  the  powers 
and  assigning  Spain  itself,  with  the  Indies,  to  the  young 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  Avho  stood  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession. This  arrangement  would  jjerhaps  have  been 
allowed  to  take  effect,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  might 
have  been  secured.  But  unfortunately  the  Electoral 
Prince  died.  A  second  partition  treaty  was  then  made, 
giving  Spain,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  colonies 
to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles.  Soon  the  flickering 
ray  of  life  in  the  Spanish  king  i  pired,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  a  will  had  been  made  uy  those  who  had  him  in 
their  hands,  and  who  were  under  French  influence,  nam- 
ing Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis,  his  heir. 
Louis  had  promised  on  his  honour,  on  the  word  and  faith 
of  a  king,  and  had  sworn  upon  the  cross,  the  Holy  Gospels, 
and  the  ]Mass-book,  faithfully  to  observe  the  renunciation. 
But  on   receiving    news    of    the    bequest,   he   gave    his 
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plighted  honour  and   his  oath   to   the   winds,   and  pre- 
sented his  grandson  to  his  court  as  king  of  Spain. 

The  English  people,  weary  of  war  and  laden  with  debt, 
might  not  have  been  willing  to  take  arras  again  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  They  were  more 
nearly  touched  by  the  aggressions  of  Louis  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  was  seizing  Barrier  fortresses  and  expelling 
Dutch  garrisons  in  the  name  of  his  grandson,  threaten- 
ing thereby  the  connnercial  interests  as  well  as  the  one 
sure  ally  of  England.  But  Louis  took  another  step  which 
made  war  inevitable,  and  put  his  great  enemy  once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  united  and  enthusiastic  nation.  James 
II.  died  at  St.  Germains.  The  wisest  counsellors  of  the  1701 
French  king  dissuaded  him  from  recognizing  the  son  of 
James  as  king  of  England.  Louis's  own  judgment  agreed 
Avith  theirs.  But  at  his  side  was  a  priest-ridden  woman. 
At  her  instigation,  it  seems,  Louis  recognized  James's  1701 
son,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  as  king  of  England, 
offering  to  England  an  intolerable  insult  and  virtually 
declaring  war.  Against  the  attem[)t  to  impose  a  king 
upon  it  the  spirit  of  the  nation  once  more  rose,  and  an 
election  gave  a  great  majority  to  the  Whigs,  who  were 
the  part)'  of  war.  An  Abjuration  oath  renouncing  the  1702 
Pretender  was  imposed  on  the  whole  governing  class. 
But  William's  ear  could  no  longer  hear  the  trumpet  call. 
He  was  already  sinking  beneath  disease  and  toil,  when  his 
horse,  putting  its  foot  into  a  mole-hole,  hastened  liis  end,  1702 
and  the  conduct  of  the  French  wa; 


ership  of  Europe,  into  other  hands.  Tlie  Jacobites  might 
show  what  they  v/ere  by  drinking  to  the  mole.  But  the 
work  of  the  hero  had  been  done.     England  and  Europe 
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CHAPTER  IV 

AXXE 

Born  1665;  Succeeded  1702;  Died  1714 

rpHE  reign  of  Anne  has  been  called  the  Augustan  Age 
of  England.  There  is  a  likeness.  Both  were  ages  of 
calm,  self-complacency,  and  jubilant  literature,  after  civil 
storms.  War  there  was  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  but  it 
was  far  away,  glorious,  seen  only  in  processions  of  thanks- 
giving for  victor}',  felt  at  worst  in  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. Besides  its  literature  in  the  persons  of  Pope, 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Defoe,  the  reign  had  its  science 
in  the  person  of  Newton,  its  philosophy  in  that  of  Locke, 
its  scholarship  in  tliat  of  Bentley.  It  had  its  architect 
in  the  builder  of  Blenheim,  a  palace  in  majesty  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  style.  Its  statesmen  were  literary 
and  patronized  letters.  It  was  an  age  stately,  relined, 
picturesque  in  a  formal  way,  so  far  as  the  higher  class 
was  concerned.  But  beneath  the  rather  artificial  brill- 
iancy of  the  surface  lay  much  that  was  far  from  brilliant : 
coarse  excesses,  savage  duelling,  nightly  outrage  of  young 
rakes  styled  Mohocks  on  the  streets,  and  among  the  com- 
mon people  barbarous  habits,  brutal  sports,  crime  preva- 
lent, ill-iopressed  by  the  police,  and  savagely  punished. 

Queen  Anne  was  virtuous,  good-natured,  well-meaning, 
dull,  and  weak,  though  obstinate  wlicn  tlie  fit  was  on  her. 
As  a  Stuart,  thougli  not  the  lieiress  by  divine  right,  slie 
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was  accepted  as  half  legitimate  by  the  Jacobites.  She 
touched  for  the  evil;  among  others  the  boy  Samuel  John- 
son, in  whose  case  the  miracle  did  not  take  place.  She 
was  at  heart  a  Tory,  or  rather  a  high  church-woman,  her 
strongest  sentiment  being  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whose  clergy  her  accession  was  a  new  sum- 
mer after  the  winter  of  Whig  Revolution.  Her  piety 
restored  to  the  church  the  First  Fruits  which  Henry  1703 
VIII.  and  afterwards  Elizabeth  had  seized  for  the  crown. 
There  was  joy  in  the  cathedral  closes.  Anti-puritan  may- 
poles went  up  by  scores.  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the 
Rebellion  "  was  brought  out,  with  its  preface  telling  the 
queen,  whose  heart  was  open  to  such  teaching,  that 
the  church  was  the  great  support  of  the  throne,  and  that 
to  hurt  the  church  was  next  door  to  treason.  Anne's 
husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  a  toper  and 
a  cypher.  Their  children  did  not  live,  and  Jacobitism 
might  suspend  its  conspiracies  till  her  demise  all  the 
more  willingly,  as  she  was  likely  from  family  feeling  to 
favour  the  succession  of  her  Stuart  brother.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  high  church  queen  was  completely 
in  thraldom  to  Marlborough's  imperious  wife,  who  called 
herself  a  Whig,  but  was  simply  for  herself  and  Marl- 
borough. They  corresponded  under  the  familiar  names 
of  "  INIrs.  Morley  "  and  "  Mrs.  Freeman,"  but  their  friend- 
ship was  the  submission  of  the  weak. 

^larlborough  now  iinds  the  field  of  his  ambition.  As 
the  head  and  the  general  of  the  Grand  European  Alliance 
against  France  he  takes  the  place  of  William.  He  for 
the  present  is  king.  His  prime  minister  is  (lodolphin, 
whose  financial  ability  provides  the  sinews  of  war  and  the 
subsidies  for  hungry  allies, 
vol,.  11  —  n 
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The  House  of  Commons  is  still  Tory  and  High  Church, 
while  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  Whig  majority  is  led  by 
Somers  and  Wharton,  a  Tory  minority  by  Nottingham. 
Toryism  in  the  House  of  Commons  falls  upon  the  non- 
1702-  conformists  with  an  Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  Non- 
conformists were  in  the  habit  of  eluding  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts  by  taking  the  sacrament  in  an  Anglican 
church  as  a  qualitication  for  office  and  then  going  back  to 
the  meeting  house.  High  Church  Tories  did  not  object 
to  the  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  but  they  did  object 
to  letting  tlie  non-conformist  thus  slip  his  neck  out  of  the 
yoke.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Bill  punishing 
with  deprivation  and  line  whoever  after  taking  the  sacra- 
ment for  office  should  again  attend  a  meeting  house.  The 
Lords  threw  out  the  Bill,  Liberal  bishops  distinguishing 
themselves  in  opposition.  The  Commons  then  tried  to 
force  it  througli  the  Lords  by  tacking  it  to  the  land  tax, 
but  again  for  the  time  they  were  foiled. 

Tories,  the  Jacobite  wing  of  the  party  especially,  were 
at  this  time  ready  enougli  to  loosen  the  fangs  of  the 
treason  law.  The  prisoner  had  been  allowed  counsel; 
an  Act  was  now  passed  allowing  his  witnesses  to  be 
sworn.  Hitherto  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  only  had 
been  sworn,  so  that  the  evidence  for  the  prisoner  was 
disrated ;  an  iniquitous  absurdity  for  which  only  the 
legal  casuist  and  idolater  of  the  common  law  could  find 
a  reason. 
1703  The  overbearing  temper  of  the  newly  enthroned  Com- 
mons was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  men  of  Aylesbury, 
which  brought  tlie  House  into  sharp  collision  with  the 
Lords.  'I'he  returning  officer  at  Aylesbury  had  arbi- 
trarily refused  the  votes  of  some  electors,  one  of  whom 
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brought  an  action  against  him  at  common  law.  The  case 
went  up  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Lords.  The  Commons 
took  fire,  denied  the  common  law  right,  and  declared 
that  they  alone  were  judges  of  elections  and  of  the  suf- 
frage. The  Houses  were  falling  foul  of  each  other  when 
prorogation  put  an  end  to  the  strife.  Substantially  the 
Lords  were  justified.  An  elector  had  a  legal  right 
which  could  not  be  abrogated  by  the  vote  of  a  single 
House. 

To  extend  their  privileges,  personal  as  well  as  political 
and  judicial,  was  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Commons  at 
this  time.  They  would  have  exempted  not  only  them- 
selves, but  their  servants  and  their  property  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law.  What 
had  once  been  the  protection  of  tribunes  was  becoming 
the  prerogative  of  tyrants.  Who  can  be  trusted  with 
power  ? 

Marlborough,  if  he  had  any  political  principles,  was  a 
Tory.  He  woul  probably  rather  have  served,  and  he 
could  more  fitly  have  served,  a  despot  than  the  common- 
wealth. Of  Tories  he  first  formed  his  ministry,  with 
Nottingluuu  as  secretary  of  state  ;  the  queen  also  strongly 
inclining  to  that  side.  But  his  theatre  was  the  field  of 
the  French  war.  Tlie  Tories  were  against  the  war  and 
inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  whence  they  hoped  to 
receive  the  heir  of  divine  right.  The  Whigs  were 
against  Franco  and  in  favour  of  the  war.  Hence  ]\Ia)'l- 
borough,  like  William,  was  forced  to  drop  the  Tories 
and  take  in  AV'liig.s.  This  he  did  by  degrees,  dropping 
first  strong  Tories  like  Nottingliam,  afterwards  moderate 
Tories,  such  as  liarley  and  St.  John  then  were.  At  last 
of  the  Tories  tlie  indispensable  (iodolphin  alone  remained. 
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From  the  party  strife  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  field 
on  which  the  battle  between  French  domination  and  the 
independence  of  I^^urope  was  to  be  fouglit.  Marlborough 
had  then  taken  the  place  of  William  as  the  head  of  a 
Grand  Alliance,  comprising  the  Empire,  Prussia,  Hanover 
soon  to  be  linked  with  England,  the  Palatine,  and  Hol- 
land, to  which  presently  went  over  Savoy.  The  strength 
of  the  alliance,  its  financial  strength  especially,  lay  in  the 
Englisli  and  Dutch  commonwealths.  Tlie  Empire  was  a 
sprawling  giant  harassed  in  rear  by  Hungarian  revolt  and 
Turkish  inroad.  Default  was  made  in  contingents  ;  there 
was  always  craving  for  subsidies ;  jarring  interests  and 
pretensions  were  ahvtvys  giving  trouble ;  while  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  was  perfect  unity  of  counsels  and 
forces.  Ill  Holland,  the  Orange  supremacy  '^aving  ended 
with  William's  death,  the  government  had  passed  into 
the  liands  of  leaders  who  thought  more  of  their  own 
security  than  of  the  common  cause,  and  sent  field  depu- 
ties to  control  and  hamper  the  general,  thereby  robbing 
liim  of  more  than  one  victory.  ^larlborough's  serenity 
was  sorely  tried,  but  never  failed.  In  diplomatic  address 
he  was  William's  equal,  while  lie  was  far  superior  as  a 
general ;  and  he  had  one  resource  which  William  had  not : 
lie  could  flatter,  and  his  flattery  was  superb.  The  new- 
made  and  barely  authentic  king  of  Prussia  he  won  by 
hamling  his  Majesty  the  napkin.  Tlie  erratic  Charles  XH. 
of  Sweden,  who  seemed  at  one  time  to  mean  mischief, 
was  propitiated  by  assuring  him  that  ^larlborough  would 
gladly  serve  in  a  camiiaign  under  so  great  a  captain  to 
perfect  himself  in  tlie  art  of  war. 

The  army,  of  which  Marlborough  took  the  command, 
was  as  motley  as  the  nlliiince.      His  English  troops  were 
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a  fraction  of  it,  and  England  must  not  claim  all  the 
laurels.  Tory  jealousy  had  reduced  the  standing  army 
by  statute  to  seven  thousand,  really  perhaps  to  ten  thou- 
sand, at  the  end  of  the  last  reign.  The  condition  of  the 
English  people  was  such  that  volunteer  recruits  Avere 
dear.  Conscription  was  suggested,  but  on  this  parlia- 
ment could  not  venture.  Recourse  was  had  to  enlist- 
ment from  the  gaols  and  impressment  of  tramps.  The 
gaol-birds  and  tramps  under  a  great  commander  seem  not 
to  have  made  bad  soldiers ;  Marlborough  could  depend 
on  them  for  diificult  manoeuvres  as  well  as  for  bravery  in 
action.  After  all,  the  tramp,  and  perhaps  even  the  petty 
criminal,  may  be  a  man  out  of  whom  the  nomad  has  not 
l)c!en  thoroughly  worked  and  who  linds  his  wandering 
home  in  the  camp. 

The  French  king  struck  at  Vienna,  the  road  to  which 
was  opened  to  him  by  Havaria,  whose  past  treasons  to  the 
father-land  it  took  all  her  loyalty  in  the  late  war  with 
France  to  redeem.  The  Empire  was  in  extreme  danger. 
Marlborough,  a  part  of  whose  dii'Hculties  was  the  necessity 
of  concealing  his  plans  from  his  own  employers,  managed 
to  give  the  trembling  Dutch  the  slip,  traversed  (Germany, 
was  joined  by  his  true  brother  in  arms,  Eugene,  with  an 
imperial  .army,  and  at  Blenheim  confronted  the  French 
and  Bavarians  under  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  the  Elector. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  1704,  Tallard 
wrote  to  his  king  that  the  army  of  the  allies  was  before 
him,  predicting  the  direction  of  its  further  march.  It 
would  march  no  further  that  day;  and  in  the  evening  Tal- 
lard found  himself  with  two  other  French  generals  sitting 
as  prisoners  in  Marlborough's  coach,  while  of  his  army 
thousands  strewed  the  Held  of  battle,  foiirtecn  thousand 
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of  his  infantry,  whom  he  had  jannned  into  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  having  been  there  surrounded,  were  prisoners, 
and  of  his  cavalry  a  great  number  were  in  the  Danube. 
The  victory  was  complete.  Its  effect  was  decisive. 
Europe  was  set  free  from  P'rench  domination,  and  was  no 
more  to  be  the  pedestal  of  the  Grand  Monarch.  Alone 
Marlborough  did  it,  and  nothing  in  military  history  is 
more  striking  than  the  confidence  with  which,  at  the  head 
of  a  motley  army  used  to  defeat,  he  attacked  in  their 
chosen  position  the  victorious  veterans  of  France.  To 
compare  generals  is  difficult.  The  force  to  be  overcome 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  overcoming  force. 
Hannibal  beat  militia  with  mercenaries  inured  to  war. 
Napoleon  beat  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  then 
spiritless  machines,  with  soldiers  full  of  the  fire  of  the 
Revolution.  Marlborougli  beat  the  victorious  veterans 
and  renowned  marshals  of  France  with  an  army  to  which 
he  alone  could  have  given  unity  and  spirit.  Of  whit, 
other  general,  in  modern  history  at  least,  can  it  be  said 
that  he  never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  or 
besieged  a  place  which  he  did  not  take  ?  Nor  did  he  ever 
fail  in  an  operation  unless  it  Avas  through  the  fault  of  the 
timorous  traders  or  the  intractable  potentates  with  whom 
he  had  to  act.  No  commander  ever  more  completely 
clipped  the  wings  of  victory.  Addison's  lines,  describing 
his  calmness  and  serenity  amidst  the  rage  of  the  doubtful 
battle,  tell  no  more  than  truth.  With  all  his  meanness 
of  character  Marlborough  is  one  of  the  most  superb  figures, 
if  lot  the  most  superb,  in  the  annals  of  war. 

Soon  after  Blenheim,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  it, 

1707   the  ministers  at  home  gained  a  victory  still  more  glorious, 

more  fruitful,  and  more  lasting.     The)'  effected  the  union 
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of  England  with  Scotland  How  beneficent  the  work 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protector  had  been  ap- 
peared by  what  followed  from  its  reversal.  Scotland 
had  been  the  scene  of  all  that  was  worst  in  the  tyranny 
of  the  Restoration.  She  had  been  a  satrapy  governed 
by  a  council  of  tyrannical  and  persecuting  jobbers  with 
thumb-screws  and  dragonades.  Courts  of  justice  had 
I'elapsed  into  corruption.  The  heritable  jurisdictions  had 
been  restored.  The  national  religion  had  been  driven  to 
the  hills  and  the  wilds.  Anglicanism,  hateful  to  Scot- 
land in  itself  and  because  it  was  English,  had  been  forced 
upon  her.  Her  martyr  peasants  had  been  shot  down  by 
the  troopers  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Turner,  and 
Dalziel ;  her  martyr  women  had  been  tied  to  stakes  on 
the  seashore  to  be  drowned  by  the  tide.  When  the 
Revolution  came,  theocratic  Presbyterianism  had  resumed 
its  sway,  narrowed  and  embittered  by  persecution.  The 
Episcopal  clergy  had  been  rabbled  and  Episcopacy  had 
been  persecuted  in  its  turn.  The  dark  theocracy  had 
put  to  death  a  boy  of  eighteen  for  having  spoken  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  refusing  even  a  respite 
to  his  penitent  prayer.  The  loss  of  free  trade  with 
England  and  her  colonies  had  ruined  Scotch  commerce, 
and  in  place  of  the  prosperity  which  had  marked  the 
reign  of  the  great  usurper,  penury,  with  its  attendant 
barbarism,  prevailed.  The  habitations  of  the  people 
were  poor,  their  manners  coarse  and  unclean.  Vaga- 
bonds swarmed,  and  the  great  Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  could  see  no  remedy  for  the  pest  but  slavery. 
The  Highlands,  Cromwell's  fortresses  having  been  dis- 
mantled and  his  arm  withdrawn,  had  relapsed  into  law- 
lessness  and   heathenism.     They  Avere  again  the  lair  of 
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predatory  clans  which  raided  on  Lowland  fields  and 
herds.  The  clans  had  been  brought  down  by  the  per- 
secuting government  as  a  scourge  upon  the  covenanting 
Lowlands.  William  had  earnestly  desired  a  union,  and 
with  that  view  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance and  deepening  of  the  religious  chasm  which 
divided  the  two  nations  from  each  other.  But  instead 
of  union  the  relations  between  the  two  kingdoms  had 
been  growing  more  strained  than  ever.  The  attempt  of 
the  Stuarts  to  force  Episcopacy  on  Scotland  had  inflamed 
the  antagonism  of   the   churches.     The  terrible  tragedy 

1692  of  Glencoe,  though  not  only  a  purely  Scotch  but  a  purely 
Highland  affair,  and  at  the  time  unnoticed,  had  now, 
because  the  unlucky  warrant  had  been  signed  by  an  Eng- 
lish king,  become  a  crime  of  England  against  Scotland. 
To  give  Scotland  back  her  commerce  and  relieve  her  of 
her  penury,  Paterson,  a  clever  but  hair-brained  advent- 

1693  urer,  had  devised  the  Darien  Company,  which  was  to 
bring  to  her  wealth  untold,  irrespectively  of  her  natural 
resources  or  industry,  by  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
and  there  handling  the  trade  of  the  golden  east.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  dazzling  vision,  Scotland  went  wild. 
Spanish  hostility  combined  with  the  pestilential  air  of 
Darien  and  the  inherent  folly  of  the  enterprise  to  pro- 
duce a  miserable  failure.  I?ut  enough  jealousy  had  been 
shown  by  commercial  England  to  breed  in  the  Scotch 
a  fancy  that  lo  English  influence  the  failure  was  due. 
A  paroxysm  of  bitterness  and  a  dangerous  crisis  fol- 
lowed. Scotland  assumed  an  attitude  most  hostile  and 
offensive  to  England.     The  Scotch  parliament  passed  an 

1703  Act  of  Security  separating  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England. 
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At  last  the  captain  and  crew  of  an  Englisli  vessel  were 
murdered  under  form  of  law  at  Edinburgh  witli  the  brutal 
fury  of  an  Edinburgh  mob.     England,  of  course,  met  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  Scotland  by  similar  demonstra-    1704 
tions  on  her  part. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  grievous  need  which  Scot- 
land felt  of  the  English  market  that  diplomacy  at 
length  prevailed  over  the  rising  storm  of  passion,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides  to  treat  for 
a  union.  Inflamed  as  Scotch  nationality  had  been  in  the  1706 
recent  affray,  its  agonies  were  acute.  It  found  cham- 
pions in  Lord  Belhaven,  a  brilliant  orator,  and  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  that  Spartan  repul)lican  who  had  proposed 
to  restore  economical  prosperity  to  Scotland  by  making 
helots  of  the  needy.  The  Scotch  were  told  that  the 
promised  participation  in  English  commerce  was  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  that  every  seat  at  that  board  was  already 
filled,  that  all  the  benefit  would  be  to  the  devouring 
Southerner,  that  the  Scotch  workman  would  get  J^nglish 
prices  without  English  wages,  and  that  English  excise 
would  snatch  the  jug  of  ale  from  his  hand.  The  English 
were  told  by  the  opponents  of  union  on  their  side  that 
their  substance  would  be  devoured  by  hungry  Scotch. 
To  the  Scottish  parliament  Lord  Belhaven,  in  a  speech 
which  had  immense  vogue,  unfolded  a  dire  apocalypse  of 
woe.  He  saw  the  peers  of  Scotland,  after  all  tiieir  glori- 
ous achievements,  walking  in  the  Courl  of  Requests  like 
so  many  English  attorneys,  and  laying  aside  their  swords 
when  in  company  with  the  English  peers,  lest  their  self- 
defence  should  be  termed  murder.  He  saw  the  Royal 
State  of  Boroughs  walking  their  desolate  streets,  hanging 
down  their  heads,  wormed  out  of  all  the  branches  of  their 
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old  trade;  Caledonia,  like  Julius  Ctesar,  riieiuUy  looking 
round  about  her,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment 
and  awaiting  the  fatal  blow.  He  saw  the  Scotch  ar- 
tisan drinking  water. instead  of  ale  and  eating  his  saltless 
porridge :  the  ploughman,  his  grain  rotting  upon  his  land, 
cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  dreading  the  expense  of  his 
burial.  Lord  Marchmont's  answer  was,  "He  dreamed, 
but  lo  I  when  he  awoke  behold  it  was  a  dream." 

In  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  two  nations  were,  to 
get  a  joint  commission  appointed,  to  get  the  English  and 
Scotch  commissioners  to  agree,  to  get  the  two  parliaments, 
full  of  national  jealousy  recently  excited,  and  with  the 
hostile  churches  behind  them,  to  accept  the  terms  settled  by 
tlie  commission,  was  a  task  by  which  the  most  skilful  of 
diplomatists  might  have  been  appalled.  Yet,  by  the  tact 
and  temper  of  Godolphin,  Somers,  and  Montagu,  aided  by 
that  of  the  friendly  statesmen  of  Scotland,  the  task  was 
performed.  Blenheim  had  deprived  the  Scotch  Jacobites, 
deadly  enemies  to  the  union,  of  the  hope  of  aid  from 
France. 

Passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  which  in  the 
first  instance  it  was  wisely  submitted,  the  Act  of  Union 
was  afterwards  passed  by  the  parliament  of  England. 
With  infinite  skill  and  temper  all  questions  were  solved 
and  all  claims  were  adjusted.  In  pecuniary  and  fiscal  ar- 
rangements England  could  afford  to  be,  and  was,  liberal. 
The  title  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  be  "  Great  Brit;- 
ain,"  wliich,  however,  its  want  of  simplicity  combined 
with  the  force  of  tradition  has  prevented  from  effectually 
displacing  that  of  "  England "  in  the  language  of  the 
world.  Scotland  received  a  representation,  fully  propor- 
tioned to  her  share  of  taxation,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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with  sixteen  peers,  elected  from  the  body  of  her  peerage, 
to  represent  her  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  the  principle  of 
election  being  thus  introduced,  though  in  the  mildest  form 
possible,  into  the  hereditary  House.  The  Presbyterian 
establishment  of  Scotland  was  preserved  and  continued  to 
form  a  strong  line  of  demarcation.  Scotland  also  retained 
her  own  law  and  her  own  judicial  procedure,  though  the 
House  of  Lords  became  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  for 
the  whole  of  the  united  nation. 

Scarcely  would  the  union  have  threaded  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  high  churchmen  and  Tories  in  the  English  par- 
liament if  they  had  been  allowed  to  debate  the  articles  in 
detail.  The  Bill  might  have  been  in  committee  till  the 
day  of  doom.  But  that  dauber  was  eluded  by  the  in- 
genuity of  Harcourt,  afterwards  chancellor,  who  framed  a 
Bill  Avith  the  treaty  recited  in  the  preamble  and  a  single 
eu'ioting  clause.  To  make  all  fast,  in  addition  to  the 
Acts  imposing  the  abjuration  oath,  an  Act  was  passed  1707 
declaring  it  treason  to  im^iugn  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
under  the  Act  of  Union  or  the  right  of  parliament  to 
limit  the  succession.  This  was  aimed  against  the  Jacobite 
enemies  of  the  union  and  the  succession  in  Scotland.  It 
stamped  the  monarchy  as  parliamentary. 

There  was  friction  afterwards,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  about  questions  political,  fiscal,  judicial,  and 
religious.  Scotland  was  surprised  and  somewhat  shocked 
at  finding  that  the  Britisli  House  of  Lords  had  become 
the  liigh  court  of  appeal.  Anglicanism  and  Presbyterian- 
ism  did  not  easily  fraternize  in  parliament.  When  the 
English  Tories  came  into  power,  they  showed  their  temper 
against  the  Scotch  church.  Jacobites  made  as  much  mis- 
chief as  they  could,  and  were  aided  by  the  venom   of 
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Swift.  A  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union  was 
all  but  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  argument 
that  what  had  been  done  could  not  be  undone  happily 
prevailed.  France  made  a  last  effort  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scotch  Jacobites  to  restore  the  t ''union  which  had 
served  her  malignant  policy  well.  She  sent  an  expedi- 
tion, but  it  failed. 

Scotch  disunionists  have  fondly  cherished  the  tradition 
that  the  indepev;  deuce  of  their  country  was  sold  by  her 
leading  men  for  the  sum  of  j£20,540  lis.  Id.^  of  which  sum 
Lord  Banff  received  £1\  2s.  Qd.  as  the  bribe  to  which  his 
integrity  and  patriotism  gave  way.  The  money  was  pay- 
ment for  arrears  of  salary  and  other  debts  which,  the 
Scotch  treasury  being  empty,  the  English  treasury  de- 
frayed. 

Thus  after  long  centuri"-?  of  miserable  enmity,  mutual 
devastation,  and  progress  retarded  on  both  sides,  nature 
had  her  way,  and  union  came  at  last.  The  line  of 
religious  division  which  the  Act  of  Union  left  is  being 
softened  if  not  effaced  by  the  intellectual  forces  which  are 
everywhere  sapping  dogmatic  organizations.  The  line 
of  legal  division  will  probably  in  time  be  effaced  by  the 
progress  of  scientific  jurisprudence.  Yet  the  evil  which 
the  Norman  Conquest  did  in  severing  Scotland  and  Wales 
from  England  is  not  yet  wholly  undone.  Antiquarian 
whim  or  demagogic  malice  can  still  appeal  to  separatist 
sentiment  in  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

Lord  lielhaven's  dream  was  ruin  ;  the  reality  Avas  to  be 
the  wareliouses  of  Glasgow,  the  ship-building  yards  of 
Clyde,  and  in  time  the  farms  of  the  Lothians.  The 
shipping  trade  of  Scotland  head  been  ruined  by  the 
Navigation  Act ;  but  after  the  union  Glasgow  cliartered 
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ships  and  opened  a  growing  trade  with  the  American  colo- 
nies. In  1716  or  1718  the  first  trading  vessel  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic  was  launched  upon  the  Clyde.  In  1735 
Gh'sgow  had  sixtj^-seven  vessels  and  had  become  a  rival 
of  England  in  the  American  trade.  Greenock  made  her- 
self a  harbour  ;  Paisley  grew  into  a  manufacturing  town. 
The  merchant  marine  of  Scotland  rapidly  advanced,  and 
the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  hitherto  in  want  of 
occupation,  took  to  commercial  enterprise.  The  linen 
trade  and  the  woollen  trade  kept  pace  with  the  mercantile 
marine.  Products  which  before  had  been  valueless  or  of 
little  value,  such  as  black  cattle  or  kelp,  became  sources 
of  wealth.  Agriculture,  retarded  by  a  bad  system  of 
holdings,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  good  markets,  fol- 
lowed the  advance  of  commerce  with  a  somewhat  slower 
step.  Improved  habitations,  comfort,  cleanliness,  civilized 
habits  spread  among  the  people. 

Union  with  England  gave  Scotland  unity  in  herself. 
The  force  which  she  had  lacked  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Highlands  was  henceforth  supplied.  After  the  next 
rising  of  the  clans  military  roads  Avere  made  through  the 
Highlands,  hereditary  jurisdictions  were  abolished,  law 
took  the*  place  of  the  chieftain's  lawless  will,  Christianity 
and  in  time  the  southern  language,  the  indispensable 
instrument  of  education  and  culture,  made  its  way.  The 
mountain  lair  of  the  marauding  cuteran  became  a  reserve 
of  ■  eauty  and  romance  in  a  land  of  factories  and  forges, 
while  the  plaid,  the  sight  of  which  had  long  been  dreaded 
by  the  Lowlander,  was  by  the  genius  of  a  military  tailor 
improved  into  the  pictures(iuo  costume  which  kings  as  well 
as  warriors  and  sportsmen  have  delighted  to  wear. 

Increase  of  material  prosjjerity,  however  great,  might 
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not  have  made  up  to  the  patriot  for  political  degra- 
dation; but  Scotland  could  not  lose  political  dignity  by 
exchanging-  the  state  of  a  satrapy,  which  under  the  union 
of  the  crowns  had  been  and  must  always  have  been  hers,  for 
partnership  in  the  illustrious  destinies  of  a  great  nation. 
Nor  can  Scotch  character  have  suffered  if  the  present 
Scotch  estimate  of  it  is  true.  It  is  eminently  commercial, 
and  in  that  aspect  must  have  been  formed  after  the  union, 
since  before  the  union  there  was  little  trade.  Lack  of 
trade,  in  fact,  it  was  that  made  the  union.  The  heart 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  thoroughly  Scotch  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  Hritish. 

Unhappily,  while  to  the  statesmen  of  Anne  undying 
gratitude  is  due  for  the  achievement  of  union  with  Scot- 
land, on  their  memory  rests  the  heavy  charge  of  reject- 
ing union  Avith  Ireland.  To  span  that  fatal  arm  of  the 
sea  was  harder  than  to  overleap  the  Cheviots.  But 
monopoly  Wiis  even  more  estranging  than  the  sea.  Here 
we  behold  the  dark  side  of  commerce,  of  commerce  at 
least  as  it  was  in  those  days  when  everybody  was  in  the 
gall  of  protection.  11'  tlie  trader  linked  nations  together 
by  Interchange  an<l  intercourse,  too  often  he  bred  war 
among  them  by  his  spirit  of  monopoly  and  his  malignant 
fancy  that  the  gain  of  others  nnist  be  his  loss. 

The  sword  of  William  and  the  penal  code  had  thor- 
oughly quelled  for  a  time  the  hajdess  Celt  t)f  Ireland, 
who,  fc-r  a  full  century,  does  not  rise  in  rebellion  again, 
not  even  when  the  Jacobite  flag  is  unfurled  in  I'^ngland. 
iJut  to  fear  of  Celtic  insurrection  had  succeeded,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  swayed  the  I'ommercial  councils  of 
England,  a  wretched  jealousy  of  Irish  trade,  particularly 
of  trade  in  wool,  which  Ireland  produced  of  the  best,  and 
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ill  cattle.  Ireland  is  a  grazing  country,  for  the  most  part 
too  wet  for  grain,  as  well  as  almost  destitute  of  coal,  and 
nature  has  thus  marked  her  destiny  in  relation  to  the 
sister  island,  the  swarming  population  of  which  it  is  her 
natural  function  to  supply  with  dairy  produce  and  meat. 
English  greed  dreaded  the  growth  of  rival  industries 
in  Ireland,  Avhich,  depressed  as  the  Irish  people  were, 
there  was  only  too  little  need  to  fear.  Small  holdings, 
spade  tillage,  the  potato,  and  the  periodical  famines  which 
attended  the  treacherous  tuher,  and  life  m  liovels  shared 
with  the  swine,  were  the  result.  The  Saxons  of  Ireland, 
seeing  how  their  island  as  a  dependency  languished  under 
monopoly,  and  sighing  for  a  si 'ire  of  English  trade, 
stretched  out  their  hands  for  union.  Their  overture 
was  coldly  repelled.  English  commerce,  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  joalousy  not  less  irrational  than  sordid, 
protested  against  Irish  competition ;  and  commerce  was 
the  great  support  of  the  Whigs,  who  Avere  then  in  power. 
Had  Ireland  been  then  allowed  to  become  a  commercial 
and  industrial  country  in  ecpial  partnership  with  (jreat 
Britain,  what  calamities  would  both  islands  have  been 
spared  !  She  wan  forced,  instead,  to  become  a  smuggling 
country,  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  armies  of  catholic 
Europe,  and  a  seed-plot  of  disaffection  destined  to  bear 
a  hideous  harvest  at  a  later  day. 

Marlborough  meanwhile  [)ursued  his  career  of  victory. 
After  Blenheim  came  Uamillies  and  Oudenarde,  while  nort; 
the  fortresses  fell  as  usual  to  the  conqueror  in  the  field.  ^'^^ 
France  was  exhausted  and  her  king  sued  for  ■  ice,  offer- 
ing to  abandon  his  grandson's  claim  on  Sj>ain.  The  allies 
insisted  that  he  should  turn  his  grandson  out.  This  was 
a  moral    l)lunder ;    it    gave    Louis  a   strong   ground    for 
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appeal  to  his  people,  and  enabled  the  party  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Enghmd  to  sa}'  that  it  was  being  protracted  in  the 
interest  of  Marlborougli  and  others  who  gained  by  its 
continuance.  In  Spain  the  allies  had  not  prosjjered. 
Spanisli  sentiment  was  strongly  against  them.  '.  stilian 
pride  revolted  at  the  thought  of  partition.  The  xVustrian 
Archduke,  whose  claim  the  allies  supported,  was  a  Serene 
Highness  too  dull  and  stiff  to  make  way  with  the  people, 
too  slow  to  follow  fortune  when  she  beckoned  him  to 
Madrid.  Peterborough,  a  knight-errant  out  of  date,  ran 
a  meteoric  course  of  victory ;  but  he  could  only  per- 
form impossibilities,  and,  his  career  over,  the  fortune  of 
war  went  against  the  allies  in  Spain  almost  as  much  as  it 
had  gone  for  them  in  other  fields.  The  insulting  demand 
of  the  allies  raised  a  fresh  army  in  France  with  an  access 
1709  of  national  spirit,  and  Malplaquet,  the  last  of  Marlbor- 
ough's battles,  though  a  victory,  had  been  a  fearful  and 
sickenii'.g  day  of  blood.  After  it  he  prayed  that  he  might 
never  be  in  battle  more.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  really 
wished  to  prolong  the  war.  He  seems  to  have  been 
weary  and  to  have  longed  to  get  back  to  his  Sarah ; 
though  he  saAV  that  as  Louis  had  set  out  to  dictate  peace 
to  Europe  at  Vienna  the  right  course  was  to  dictate  peace 
to  him  at  Paris,  whither  victory  had  opened  the  way. 
Commercial  England  had  borne  much  more  than  her 
share  of  the  cost.  Debt  was  being  piled  up  and  taxation 
was  growing  oppressive.  Merchants  miglit  fancy  that 
they  gained  by  the  destruction  of  French  trade  ;  but  for 
the  land  owner  and  the  people  in  general  there  was  no 
compensation.  In  s])ite  of  tro[)hios  and  processions  to  St. 
Paid's  the  nation  was  growing  somewhat  weary  of  the 
war.     Marlborough's  towering  greatness  and  known  am- 
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bition  created  a  fear  of  military  dictatorship,  which  was 
enhanced  b}-  his  own  imprudence  in  seeking  the  office  of 
captain-general  for  life. 

The  murmurs  of  Jacobite  disaffection  and  of  Tory  oppo- 
sition had  been  drowned  in  the  Te  Deum.     In  vain  the 
Tories  had  striven  to  set  up  the  naval  glory  of  Rooke,  a 
Tory,  against  the  military  glory  of  Marlborough.     Union 
with  Scotland  had  come  to  crown  the  triumphs  of  their 
opponents.     Still,  the  Tory  party  was  strong  in  parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  country  stronger  still.     It  had  on  its 
side   a  solid  phalanx  of   landed  gentry,  of   whom   was 
presently  formed  the  October  Club,  so  called  from  tha 
strong  ale  by  which  its  political  spirit  was  fed,  jealous  of 
the  commercial  interest,  and  little  favoural)le  to  the  war 
by  whicli  it  was  supposed  to  be  gaining  at  their  expense. 
It  had  the  lower  clergy,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
Personally  the  clergy  were  never  less  respected  or  less 
deserving   of   respect    than    at   this    time.      Yet   as   an 
order  they  never  were  more  powerful.     They  had  their 
pulpits,  which  they  used  without  scruple  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  of  which  the  influence  in  rural  parishes  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  press.     They  had  the  ear  of  the 
squire  wlio  looked  on  their  church  as  the  bulwark  against 
Puritanism  and  Avith  Avhom  their  subserviency  would  be  a 
merit.    They  hated  the  Revolution,  were  Tory,  and  often 
tinged  with  Jacobite  sentiment  if   not   Jacobite      Their 
political  preaching  was  dangerous,  since  in  the  opinion  of 
good  judges  the  Stuart  might  have  come  back  if  he  could 
have  changed  liis  Roman  Catholicism  for  the  Anglican 
religion,  which,  to  his  lionour,  as  well  as  happily  for  the 
country,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  do.     The  universities, 
which  were  entirely  clerical  and  centres  of  clerical  big- 
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otry,  were  Toiy.      Oxford  was  Jacobite,  having  buried 
the  memory  of  the  attacks  made  on  her  by  James. 

The  Whig  leatlers  seem  to  have  felt  that  there  was 
a  growing  prevalence  of  anti-Revolution  sentiment  which, 
with  the  demise  of  the  crown  in  view,  might  be  dan- 
gerous, and  to  have  looked  for  an  opportunity  of  taking 
Jacobitism  by  the  throat  and  binding  the  nation  fast  to 
Revolution  principle  and  the  Hanover  succession.    Sache- 

1709  verell,  a  clerical  demagogue,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  impugned  the  Revo- 
lution  doctrine   of    resistance.      Upon    this  the   Whigs 

1709-  pounced    as    a   subject   for   their  grand   demonstration. 

17 10  They  could  not  have  chosen  worse  ;  for,  in  attacking  an 
ecclesiastic  they  brought  the  order  about  their  ears, 
at  the  same  time  offending  the  high-church  queen.  This 
the  wisest  members  of  the  party  saw  ;  but  it  is  said  tliat 
he  who  generally  was  the  wisest  of  all,  Godolphin,  allowed 
himself  to  be  stung  to  imprudence  by  a  personal  allusion. 

1710  The  petty  agitator  was  impeached.  There  was  a  grand 
state  trial,  in  which  the  Whig  leaders,  as  managers  of  the 
impeachment,  expounded  their  political  creed,  asserting, 
while  they  strictly  defined  and  limited,  the  principle  of 
resistance,  with  benefit  to  political  philosophy,  perhaps 
in  the  end  to  the  party,  though  to  themselves  the  conse- 
quences were  disastrous.  The  clergy  were  at  once  in  a 
ferment.  Their  fury  was  seconded  by  the  street  mob, 
always  on  the  side  of  violence.  The  terrible  cry  of 
"  church  in  danger  "  was  raised.  The  i^opulace  shouted 
for  ''high  cliurch   and   Sacheverell  "    round  the  carriage 

1710  of  the  queen,  whose  heart  responded.  Sacheverell  was 
condennied  by  an  ineffective  majority  to  a  nominal  sen- 
tence.    Tie  at  once  became  tlie  martyred  hero  of  tlie  hour, 
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and  made  a  triumphal  tour  of  agitation  through  the  coun- 
try. A  tidal  wave  of  fanaticism  swelled  and  roared 
against  the  Whig  administration. 

At  the  same  time  a  blow  was  dealt  by  an  even  more 
despicable  hand.  "■  It  seems,"  says  Hallam,  "  rather  a 
humiliating  proof  of  tlie  sway  which  the  feeblest  prince 
enjoys,  even  in  a  limited  monarchy,  that  the  fortunes 
of  Europe  should  have  been  changed  by  notliing  more 
than  the  insolence  of  one  waiting-woman  and  the  cunjiing 
of  another."  There  was  a  good  deal  more  at  work,  but 
bed-chai,  ber  intrigue  played  a  shameful  part.  Anne  was 
at  last  grc  wing  tired  of  the  insolence  of  Marlborough's 
wife.  An  opening  was  thus  given  to  the  wiles  of  Abi- 
gail Hill,  whom  the  duchess  in  an  evil  hour  for  herself 
and  her  friends  had  introduced  to  the  queen's  toilet,  and 
who  became  the  tool  of  the  Tory  leaders.  Under  the 
influence  of  Abigail,  combined  with  her  own  Tory  and 
high-church  leanings,  the  queen  broke  with  the  duchess, 
dismissed  the  Wliigs,  and  called  the  Tories  to  power.  1710 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  election  gave  the 
Tories  a  great  majority.  Thus  partly  by  its  own  fault, 
partly  through  intrigue,  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
at  the  time  setting  against  it,  fell  the  great  Whig  minis- 
try of  Anne. 

The  Tory  leaders  were  Harley,  presently  created  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  St.  John,  presently  created  Viscount 
Kolingbroke,  both  of  whom  had  sat  as  moderate  Tories 
in  Marlborougli's  first  ministry  and  been  the  last  of  that 
section  to  be  dropped.  Ilarlcy  was  given  to  mj-stifyiug 
his  contemporaries  about  himself,  and  lie  has  in  some 
measure  mystified  posterity.  ITe  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a  man   of    second-rate    ability,  owing  his   position 
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mainly  to  his  parliiinientaiy  experience,  irresolute  in 
character  and  infirm  of  jnirpose.  He  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  b}'  liolding  his  tongue.  Nobody  could 
speak  of  hiui  with  more  intense  contempt  than  did  after- 
wards his  partner  in  power.  For  his  patronage  of  letters, 
if  it  was  not  politic!)!,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
Bolingbroko  was  a  brilliant  and  daring  knave.  A  scoun- 
drel he  is  called  by  Johnson,  who  was  on  his  side  in 
politics  though  not  in  religion.  The  epithet  is  surely 
deserved  by  the  man  who,  without  being  a  Jacobite, 
conspired  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  who  being 
a  free-thinker  at  heart  and  loose  in  life  led  a  mob  of 
bigots  in  a  persecution  of  nonconformists.  Bolingbroke 
in  his  writings  scoffs  at  divine  right  as  a  figment  of 
kings  and  priests  playing  into  each  other's  hands.  "The 
characters  of  king  and  priest  have  been  sometimes 
blended  together ;  and  when  they  have  been  divided, 
as  kings  have  found  the  great  effects  wrought  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  empire  which  priests  obtain  over  the 
consciences  of  mankind,  so  priests  have  been  taught  by 
experience  that  the  best  method  to  preserve  their  own 
rank,  dignity,  wealth,  and  power,  all  raised  upon  a  sup- 
posed divine  right,  is  to  communicate  the  same  preten- 
sion to  kings,  and  by  a  fallacy  common  to  both  impose 
their  usurpations  on  a  silly  world.  This  they  have  done  ; 
and,  in  the  state  as  in  the  church,  these  pretensions  to 
a  divine  right  have  been  generally  carried  highest  by 
those  who  liave  had  the  least  pretension  to  the  divine 
favour."  Such  were  the  real  opinions,  afterwards  dis- 
closed, of  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  and  Anglican  party. 
Bolingbroke's  professed  ideal  of  a  government  was  em- 
bodied in  his  "  I'atriot  King,"  which  had  some  influence 
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in  later  times,  and  has  had  some  even  in  our  own  day. 
Tiie  ''  patriot  king  "  was  to  be  raised  above  all  party  and 
to  rule  for  the  general  good.  But  Bolingbroke  himself 
was  a  party  leader  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
affecting  Jacobitism  and  Anglicanism  merely  for  a  party 
purpose.  lie  compared  himself  to  a  huntsman  cheering 
on  his  pack  of  hounds  and  showing  theu^.  game.  He 
avowed  that  the  principal  spring  of  his  actions  and  of 
those  of  his  friends  was  to  have  the  government  of  the 
state  in  their  hands,  and  that  their  principal  views  were 
the  conservation  of  this  power,  great  employments  to 
"themselves,  and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those 
who  had  helped  to  raise  them  and  of  hurting  those  who 
had  stood  in  opposition.  The  aims  of  faction  could  not 
be  more  frankly  described.  The  loss  of  Bolingbroke's 
speeches  has  been  muci;  deplored.  They  were  no  doubt 
brilliant,  like  his  writings,  in  form,  and  effective  with  his 
party  pack  of  hounds  ;  but  if  the  substance  was  no  better 
than  that  of  his  writings,  we  may  resign  ourselves  to  the 
loss.  The  orations  of  a  charlatan,  pandering  to  the  pas- 
sions of  boors  and  bigots  soaked  with  October  ale,  can 
hardly  have  been  in  the  noblest  style  of  eloquence. 

The  Tory  ministers  at  once  dismissed  Marlborough  1711 
from  his  command ;  disgraced  him  ;  brought  against  him 
charges  of  malversation,  of  which,  though  greedy  of  money, 
he  was  not  guilty,  while  he  had  refused  an  enormous 
bribe  offered  by  France  ;  put  the  Jacobite  and  traitor  Or- 
monde in  his  place  ;  and  at  once  flung  themselves  into  the 
ai'n-  of  their  friend  and  patron,  the  French  king,  to 
whom,  in  his  desperate  condition,  their  ascendancy  was 
salvation.  In  the  negotiations  Avhich  they  opened  they 
were  almost  more  ready  to  give  than  Louis  was  to  ask. 
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I7ia  The  Treaty  of  Utveclit,  Bolingbroke  afterwards  owned, 
was  less  answerable  to  the  success  of  the  war  tlian  it  might 
and  ought  to  have  been,  though  he  lays  the  blame,  of 
course,  on  everything  but  Ids  own  treason.  Perfidy  to 
allies,  behind  whose  back  negotiations  with  France  were 
carried  on  ;  Ireaclierous  desertion   of  them  in  the  field, 

1712  which  caused  Eugene  to  lose  the  battle  of  Denain,  and 
made  ^Marlborough's  victorious  veterans  hang  their  heads 
with  shame  ;  betrayal  of  the  Catalans  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  rise  in  favour  of  the  candidate  of  the  allies  for 
the  Spanish  throne  —  not  even  defenders  of  the  treaty  can 
defend.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  England  was  low- 
ered in  t'le  eyes  of  Europe.  Louis  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement against  tlie  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
crowns,  out  of  which,  had  the  case  occurred,  his  French 
jurists  and  his  Jesuits  would  have  found  him  a  way. 
England  kept  Gibraltar,  to  which  she  had  scarcely  a  claim, 
since  it  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  not  in  a  war  against 
Spain,  but  in  a  war  waged  ostensibly  in  support  of  the 
rightful  candidate  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  redeeming  [)art  of  the  treaty  was  free  trade  with 
France ;  but  tins  commercial  prejudice,  combined  with 
jealousy  of  French  connection,  was  strong  enough  in 
the  British  parliament  to  reject.  Commerce  was  in  bond- 
age to  monopoly,  though  politically  it  was  on  the  Liberal 
side.  The  Tories  were  for  free  trade  with  France,  not 
because  they  were  economically  more  enlightened,  but 
because  they  wanted  French  coiniection  and  French 
wines.  All  parties  rejoiced  in  tlie  hideous  acquisition  of 
the  Assiento,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the 
slave  trade  with  the  American  colonies  of  Spain. 

In  the  House  of  T^ords  the  Whigs,  aided  by  the  Liberal 
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bishops,  were  still  strong,  and  to  carry  the  treaty  the 
Tory  leaders  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  swamping  1711 
creation  of  twelve  peers.  Tliis  was  deemed  at  the  time, 
and  in  fact  was,  an  act  of  unscrupulous  violence.  Yet 
there  is  no  other  way,  apart  from  physical  force,  of  com- 
pelling the  Lords  to  bow  to  the  national  Avill  as  declared 
by  the  representative  House.  One  man  had  the  spirit  to 
decline  the  ignominious  honour. 

The  Tory  squires  and  the  high  church  parsons  now  had 
their  carnival  of  reaction.  The  Act  against  Occasional 
Conformity,  which  had  been  more  than  once  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords,  passed  both  Houses,  lielped  in  the  Lords  by  1711 
an  unholy  compact  of  some  of  the  Whigs  with  Tories, 
who  were  willing  on  that  condition  to  vote  against  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  To  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act 
was  added  the  Schism  Act,  prohibiting  dissenters  from  1714 
educating  their  children.  Bishop  Butler,  the  one  great 
theologian  whom  the  Church  of  England  produced  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  educated  at  a  non-conformist 
school ;  so  was  Burke,  the  great  lay  champion  of  the 
Establishment ;  so  had  been  Harley  himself.  Striking, 
yet  not  unnatural  nor  perhaps  unique,  is  this  picture 
of  persecuting  priests  headed  in  an  attack  on  liberty 
by  an  unbeliever  and  a  debauchee.  Cliurch  interests  in 
everything  prevailed.  A  tax  was  put  on  coal  to  build  1710 
fifty  churches  in  London.  The  Refjium  Doimm^  the  dole 
hitherto  given  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  was  stojiped; 
a  blow  was  struck  at  the  Presbyterian  conscience  in  Scot-  1712 
land  by  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  patronage ;  and 
protection  was  extended  to  the  persecuted  Episcopalians, 
not,  assuredly,  from  love  of  toleration,  but  from  enmity 
to  their  Presbyterian  foes. 
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To  strengthen  the  landed  and  depress  the  comniercial 
element,  the  Bill  vetoed  by  the  king  and  rejected  by  the 
1710  Lords  in  the  last  reign  was  now  passed,  requiring  prop- 
erty in  land  as  a  qualification  for  all  members  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Tory  theory  was  that  land  was  the  only  true 
basis  of  political  power. 

Nor  did  the  huntsman  fail  to  show  his  hcmnds  more 
personal  game.  Steele,  for  having  written  a  telling  Whig 
pamphlet,  was  accused  of  seditious  libel  and  expelled  the 
House.  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Sacheverell  impeachment  and  a  rising  speaker  and  finan- 
cier, was  falsely  accused  of  embezzlement  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.     Of  Walpole  the  Tories  had  not  heard  the  last. 

A  stamp  duty  was  laid  on  newspapers  and  the  cheap 
1712  press,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  and 
repressing  libel ;  really,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  hostility  to  a  cheap  press  which  led  the  same 
political  party  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  tlie  stamp  duty  at 
an  after  day.  Press  persecutions  also  were  rife.  But 
pamphleteering  could  not  be  suppressed.  Both  sides  had 
become  too  fond  of  literary  war. 

Bolingbroke  has  declared  that  there  was  no  formal  design 
of  bringing  in  the  Pretender.  Formal  or  not,  there  was  a 
design  for  bringing  in  the  Pretender  of  which  Bolingbroke 
was  the  soul.  Correspondence  was  going  on  with  St. 
Germains.  A  perilous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  of  liberty  had  arrived.  Harley's  nerve  failed  him 
when  he  approached  the  brink.  He  wavered,  faltered, 
and  at  last,  after  a  fierce  altercation  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  was  overthrown  by  his  more  daring  partner  and 
1714  turned  out  of  office.  Bolingbroke  was  now  sole  master  of 
the  ship  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  lay  his  plans,  fortune, 
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to  use  liis  own  phrase,  bantered  him.  Harley  was  turned 
out  on  Tuesday  ;  on  Sunday  the  queen  died.  The  Jaco-  1714 
bites,  dis[)ersed  all  over  the  country,  were  not  ready  ;  the 
Whigs  were  gathered  in  the  cities.  A  bold  stroke  made 
in  the  council  by  Wiiig  Lords  favourable  to  the  Hano- 
verian succession,  when  the  queen  was  dying,  put  the 
headship  of  the  governnient  with  the  staff  of  Treasurer, 
into  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  thus  setting  Bolingbroke 
aside.  Bolingbroke  was  taken  by  surprise ;  lie  was  not 
ready,  and  his  plot  collapsed.  Atterbury,  the  clerical 
leader  of  the  Jacobites,  a  turbulent  and  designing  priest, 
offered,  as  was  believed,  desperate  counsels,  but  in  vain. 
In  a  nonconformist  chapel  in  the  city,  a  handkerchief 
dropped  from  the  gallery,  Avhich  was  the  preconcerted 
signal,  told  the  preacher  that  the  queen  was  dead.  He  1714 
and  his  congregation  at  once  broke  forth  into  a  jubilant 
hymn.     Fortune  had  bantered  Bolingbroke. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GEORGE   I.    AND   GEORGE   II.  —  THE  MINISTRIES   OF  WAL- 
POLE   AND    CHATHAM 

George  I.— Born  KKiO;  Succeeded  1714;  Died  1727 
Georoe  II.  — Born  1683;  Succeeded  1727;  Died  1760 

TN  whose  haiitls  after  these  political  vicissitudes  was  the 
countr}^  left  ?  Mainly  in  those  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy and  gentry.  Those  yeomen  freeholders  who  had 
once  been  numerous  and  of  whom  Cromwell  had  formed 
his  Ironsides,  were  going  out  of  existence  ;  rising,  if  they 
were  opulent,  into  the  class  of  squi:  i^s,  falling,  if  they 
were  needy,  into  the  class  of  tenant  farmers.  Land, 
with  the  social  rank  and  political  influence  attached  to 
it,  became  the  object  of  a  competition  in  Avhicli  wealth 
prevailed.  A  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  would  draw  the 
yeoman  into  expenses  which  led  to  embarrassment  and 
enforced  sale,  while  the  great  landowner  of  the  neigli- 
bourhood,  the  rich  East  Indian  or  the  successful  trader, 
was  always  ready  to  buy.  (lireat  estates  became  the  rule. 
Their  lords  designated  the  membei's  of  parliament  for  the 
county,  nominated  members  for  pocket  or  petty  boroughs, 
exercised  political  influence  everywhere,  and  as  Lords- 
Lieutenant,  Sheriffs,  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  had  tlie  local 
administration  in  their  hands.  At  the  head  of  the  landed 
interest  were  the  pi'crs,  hereditary  owners  collectively  of 
a  vast  amount  of   laud.      The   order   of  baronets  with 
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hereditary  titles,  but  -without  seats  in  parliament,  formed 
a  link  between  the  peers  and  the  squires.  The  estates 
were  entailed.  The  eldest  son  took  the  family  mansion 
and  the  acres.  The  younger  sons  were  quartered  on  the 
family  livings,  on  the  army,  or  on  the  public  services, 
appointments  to  which  were  patronage,  to  be  obtained 
through  the  political  interest  jjossessed  by  the  head  of 
the  house. 

The  landed  gentry  formed  a  social  as  well  as  a  political 
aristocracy,  distinct  though  not  close.  To  propitiate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  been  affronted,  the  Count 
d'Artois  complimented  him  on  the  great  things  which  he 
had  done  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  liim  by  the  crowned 
heads.  "  More  than  that,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  am  an 
English  gentleman,  and  no  one  shall  insult  me  with  im- 
punity." "'You  would  degrade  a  gentleman  to  the  level 
of  a  king  or  a  grocer,"  says  a  character  in  a  novel  to  one 
who  proposes  to  him  an  act  of  vulgar  publicity,  (^nly 
a  gentleman  could  assume  armorial  bearings,  be  called 
"  esquire,"  or  fight  a  duel.  Trade  was  against  caste,  and 
those  wlio  had  made  fortunes  by  it  were  with  ditficulty 
admitted  into  county  society,  though  the  squire,  or  even 
the  peer,  might  not  disdain  to  repair  a  dilapidated  estate 
by  marriage  with  the  trader's  daughter.  All  professions 
were  derogatory  except  the  church,  the  upper  grade  of 
the  law,  and  the  army.  Vlven  the  navy  was  for  some  time 
barely  within  tlie  pale;  Smollett's  Connnodore  Trunnion 
is  its  representative  in  fiction.  There  was  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  landed  interest ;  but  the  man  Avho  had  made 
his  fortune  by  trade  laid  it  out  in  laiul  as  his  passport  to 
high  society,  and  connected  his  family  by  marriage,  if  he 
could,  with  the  landed  gentry.     Even  East  Indian  and 
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West  Indian  wealth  found  its  way  tli rough  the  same  gate 
after  a  social  quarantine,  during  which  it  was  apt  to  be 
in  political  t)ppo8ition.  Manufactures  were  still  in  their 
infancy,  and  their  influence  in  politics,  destined  m  time  to 
be  so  powerful,  was  as  yet  hardly  felt.  Thus  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  landed  gentry  was  paramount.  The  tenant 
farmers  who  held  under  them  were,  of  course,  their 
dependents  ;  the  labourers  were  almost  their  serfs.  So- 
cial caste  seems  to  liave  grown  with  the  century. 

Tliat  government  should  be  parliamentary,  not  by  pre- 
rogative, the  Revolution  had  decided.  But  parliament, 
thougli  it  might  roughly  represent  great  interests,  was 
far  from  representing  the  people.  In  the  counties  free- 
holders alone,  the  number  of  whom  was  decreasing,  had 
votes  ;  leaseholders,  copyholders,  tenants-at-will,  and  cot- 
tagers had  none  In  earlier  days  the  crown  had  assigned 
representation  to  boroughs  at  its  discretion,  choosing 
originally  those  whicli  were  most  taxable  :  afterwards,  as 
political  influence  became  an  object,  placf;s  where  it  could 
best  control  the  representation,  includ'ng  a  number  of 
villiiges  in  Cornwall.  But  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  an 
attempt  to  exercise  this  power  had  been  checked,  and  the 
borough  representation  was  stereotyped  thenceforth.  The 
borougli  franchise  was  a  medley  of  accidents.  In  a  few 
towns  household  or  even  manhood  snffrage  was  the  rule  ; 
but  most  of  them  had  fallen  into  the  hands  oi"  local 
oligarchies,  whicl.\  themselves  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  j)ro[iriv'tors  oi-  of  purchasers  of  their  venal  votes. 
In  sum,  only  London,  Westminster,  Bi'istol,  and  a  few 
other  great  boroughs  retained  electoral  freedom.  A  mis- 
erable villiige  in  Cornwall  had  as  many  members  as  a  great 
county.     Members  were  returned  from  an  old  mound  or 
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an  old  wall  from  wliicli  population  had  fled.  Seats  in 
parliament  came  to  be  regarded  as  property  whieli  was 
bought  and  sold  without  disguise,  the  price  having  refer- 
ence to  the  political  market  of  the  day  and  the  period  for 
which  parliament  had  still  to  run  ;  though  when  the  city 
of  Oxford  openly  advertised  its  seats  for  sale,  the  House 
of  Commons  thought  it  decent  to  feign  a  transport  of 
indignation.  'J'iiere  were  shameless  bribery  and  treating 
at  elections,  and  when  the  pride  of  rival  county  families 
was  excited,  enormous  sums  were  spent  in  these  contests. 
East  Indian  nabobs  and  West  Indian  planters  when  tliey 
came  upon  the  scene  were  great  buyers  of  seats  in  parlia- 
ment and  propagators  of  political  corruption.  Election 
petitions  were  decided  at  Westminster,  as  they  still  are 
at  Washington,  by  a  party  vote,  a  minister  telling  his 
supporters,  when  the  struggle  was  close,  that  no  quarter 
must  be  given  in  elections ;  so  that  men  held  seats  to 
which  they  had  no  elective  right.  Parliament  sat  in 
secrecy ;  to  report  the  debates  was  forbidden,  though 
meagre  and  inaccurate,  sometimes  imaginary,  summaries 
of  the  speeches  were  published  under  fictitious  names. 

Still,  the  British  constitution  was  free  by  comparison 
with  all  other  countries  except  Holland  and  Switzerland. 
There  was  a  public  opinion,  which,  though  not  directly 
represented  in  parliament,  at  a  crisis  had  its  inlluence. 
It  found  organs  in  the  great  borough  constituencies,  es- 
pecially that  of  London,  the  effect  of  whose  free  verdicts 
was  enhanced  by  the  general  want  of  freedom.  It  foiuid 
organs  in  the  press,  now  liberated  from  the  censorship, 
though  subject  to  an  illiberal  libel  law,  and  liable  to 
censorial  onslaughts  by  the  dominant  party  in  parlia- 
ment.     It   found  an   organ   sometimes   in    the   mob   of 
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Loiitlon  iiiid  oilier  i^rcal  cilics,  wliicli  was  jioliticiil  uiul  in 
tilt'  aliscMcc  of  a  slittiin'  [xilici'  or  army  foiild  inakd  itself 
learetl  Ity  the  ^ovenimeiil.  (Quarrels  and  slnij^i^les  Tor 
pl.iee  aiiioiin'  the  ai'istoeraey  woidd  <^ive  h-acU'i's  to  the 
oiitsi(h'  puhlie  at  the  expense  of  th(!  i-nlini;'  ehiss.  'I'ho 
politieian,  howeviT  aiistoeratie,  stands  in  awe  of  tJKM'oter, 
and  there  is  an  annisini;'  pietnrcMlrawn  Uy  a  I'^ieneh  visitor 
of  a  nohh'nian  erinnini^'  to  an  inidieepin- who  had  inllnenei; 
in  tiie  h)eal  eh'ctions,  'IMie  sjjirit  of  the  Uevolntion  o\' 
ItiSS,  and  even  of  that  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  I.,  still  lin- 
gered ;  that  (»f  the  revolntion  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  of 
conrse,  vei'y  faintly.  Nor  was  fear  for  the  I'hnreh  lands  in 
the  event  of  a  flaeobite  or  pa[)al  restoration  evi-n  yet  (piit(! 
oxtinet  in  tlu'  \\'hii>'  honses.  'i'he  elassies,  which  win-o 
the  staple  of  I'dni-at ion,  kept  np  the  ideas  of  (Jreelc  and 
Uoman  liberty,  lirntus  ami  Cassins  were  names  wiiore- 
with  to  eonjnre.  Kxamples  of  (Jreek  and  Uoman  history 
^Vl'rl'  eiled  ai;ainst  slandini!^  armies.  A  statesman  of  an- 
tiqne  monld  ralU'd  the  ai^c  of  the  Seipios  the  apostolic  ago 
of  patriotism.  Party,  while  it  (h'generati'd  into  faction, 
sustained  a  i)olitical  life  and  an  interi'st  in  public  charat!- 
ters  and  affairs.  l*aley  thought  lu;  could  not  spend  his 
money  as  a  ta\pay»  r  bt'itcr  than  in  buying  for  liinisolf  tlie 
amusenuMit  of  tiie  political  arena  :  and  tin;;  was  an  amuse- 
ment higher,  to  sa\  the  h'ast,  than  an\  Vihich  ho  oouUl 
have  enjoyed  uncU-r  the  shadow  of  the  l5astillo, 

In  matter  of  taxation  {)arliament  does  not  ooom  to  have 
been  innnodcratcly  [)artial  to  its  own  class.  Nothing  in 
Kngland  ri'seud)leil  the  fiscal  cxomi>tions  of  the  aristocracy 
in  Fram'c.  Vet  legislation  by  a  idass  could  not  fail  to  bo 
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rmid  ill  ii  prntcclivt!  liiiilT  iiiid  coiniiKirciiil  wiirs.  h'or  lluj 
muss  (»r  (lu^  |)(M>|)li!  iiodiiiio-  ill  iJk;  way  ol'  Icj^rislatioii  wus 
(lone.  'rii((  I'iiriii  hilxmrors  csiicciiilly  wcmu;  left  under  ii 
I*()()i'  liiiw  \vlii(^li  wiis  a  c(mI(;  (if  degradation  and  a  Law  ol" 
Setlienioiit  wliicli  Ixtiiiid  (li(iiii  like  scrFs  to  llie  soil.  TJie 
fiinn  liil)oiii'(;r  was  ms  d(!stiliilc  ol'  tlio  |)ow('r  ol"  niakinj^ 
hiiiiself  heard  tliroii_i;li  any  oi\tj;an  of  ojiinion  as  Ik;  was  of 
llio  [)()W(!r  of  the  vote,  'i'liat  the  s(|iiir(!  was  an  anio(;rat, 
cruel  j^anie  laws  proved.  Loeal  '^-stitiilioiis,  Hit;  sliiie' 
and  tli(!  horon^di,  ort^ans  of  progress  iind  liherty  in  (sirly 
<lays,  had  lost  their  illl|»ol•talM'(^  'Vlw.  comities  were;  now 
in  tiu^  hands  (»f  tlu;  t^-rcsit  landownciis  who,  as  .Iiistiees  of 
the  I'eacu',  leL;islal(!(|  for  tluiin  at  (Quarter  Sessions.  The 
borouj^hs  had,  for  the  most  pail,  lost  their  liherties  to 
close  corporations,  soiuetinies  self-elected  and  eorriqit  as 
W(!ll  as  (dose,  which  (Mi^^'rossed  llu!  olTutes,  oflcMi  al)iis(!(l  the 
fund,  and  sold  the  parliiiiiientary  i-(!pr(;seniation. 

(iruarantees  of  personal  liberty,  in  Habeas  Corpus  and 
jury  trial  the  lirilish  citi/,(!n  still  had,  and  juiy  trial  ex- 
tended ti)  ])oliti(tal  ciis(!s.  Kut  an  aristocratic  hjj^islature 
was  prodi<:,'al  of  tlu^  blood  of  the  |»oor.  lUackstone  counts 
one  hundred  and  sixty  eajiital  offences;  and  in  s[)itc  of 
the  humane  perjury  of  IIk;  jui'ies  and  tlm  niei'ciful  subter- 
fuf^e  of  jud^'es,  tlu;  but(diery  wus  immense,  while  the  exe- 
cutions were  revolt  iiiLf,  and  'i'yburn  was  at  once  a  shambles 
and  a  brutali/intj  show.  The  death-warrant  of  a  man  who 
had  altered  the  <liit(!  of  a  small  bill  to  postpone  payment 
was  siucncd  by  a  kliit^  who  had  himself  made  away  with 
his  fiither's  will.  A  woman  whose  husband  had  been 
pressed  as  a  seaman,  liavinc^  stolen  a  trifhi  from  a  slio[)  to 
feed  her  starvinjjf  children,  was  borne  to  the  <(allows  witli 
an  infant  at  her  l)reast.     Lii)erty  could   hardly  be;  truly 
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sacred  in  a  nation  which  was  canyint^  on  the  shive  trade, 
in  s[)ito  of  the  judgment,  which  perhaps  has  l)een  gh)ri(ied 
as  much  as  it  deserves,  that  on  touching  British  soil  the 
shive  became  free.  Thousands  hmguished  through  life  in 
prison  for  })ctty  debts.  The  prisons  were  found,  on  par- 
liamentary investigation,  to  be  most  horrible  and  heart- 
rending scenes  of  cruelty  and  (xiortion.  'J'he  judiciary 
was  incorru})t  as  well  as  independent,  for  though  Lord 
Chancellor  Macc;lesiield  was  impeached  and  deprived,  it 
was  for  the  sale  of  appointments,  not  of  justice.  But 
justice,  tliongh  not  sold,  was  dchiyed  and  defeated  by 
antiquated  technicalities  and  l)arl)arous  chicane,  the  leav- 
ings of  the  Middle  A^<^  ^  which  Mansfiehl,  as  Cliief  Jus- 
tice, tiiough  he  did  something,  could  not  do  much  to 
reform.  This,  however,  Avas  better  than  letfres  de  cachet, 
judicial  torture,  and  the  Bastille. 

Squires  of  course  varied  in  cliaracter.  There  was  a 
Roger  de  Coverley  or  an  AUworthy,  the  benign  patriarch 
of  the  parish,  as  well  as  a  Squire  Western  who  spent  his 
mornings  in  fox-hunting  and  his  afternoons  in  getting 
drunk.  When  the  squire  was  good,  the  manorial  system 
might  not  be  bad,  and  tlie  parish  might  not  be  unhappy. 
But  idleness  and  autocracy  are  bad  trainers,  iuMl  duties 
which  are  not  binding  are  seldom  performed,  The  annals 
of  the  rural  i)oor  were  sad  as  well  as  short  and  simple. 
The  scpiire  had  little  education.  The  universities,  Oxford 
especially,  buried  in  richly  endowed  torpor,  barely  re- 
tained the  form  of  teaching,  and  tlie  young  man  was 
lucky  if  he  left  them  no  worse  in  character  than  he  came. 
The  deep  and  dull  i)otations  of  Heads  and  Fellows,  as 
Gibbon  said,  excused  tlie  brisk  intemperance  of  youth. 
Tlie  great  public  schools,  Winchester,  Westnunster,  and 
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Eton,  were  in  a  better  state ;  their  teaching  was  only  a 
niodieuni  of  ehissies,  but  the  character  which  they  formed 
was  manly  and  free.  Little  democracies  in  themselves, 
they  did  much  to  keep  the  character  of  the  gentry  in 
touch  with  that  of  the  people.  When  squires  began 
to  frequent  watering-places,  they  probably  gained  more 
varnish  than  culture.  "  My  Lord  "  made  the  grand  tour 
and  acquired  the  polish  of  the  court  and  of  London 
society.  Sometimes  he  became  Parisian,  as  did  Chester- 
field ;  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  nuuiners  than  of  his 
morals.  The  English  aristocracy,  however,  was  rural, 
not  a  court  aristocracy  like  that  of  Versailles.  It  was 
not,  like  the  French  nobility,  utterly  estranged  from  the 
people.  Its  pleasures  were  healthy  and  did  something  to 
preserve  its  virtue.  Some  of  the  great  landowners 
became  agricultural  improvers,  and  by  their  experiments 
did  a  service  which  peasant  })roprietors  or  freehold  yeo- 
men could  not  have  done.  One  of  them,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  as  the  patron  of  Hrindley,  gave  the  country 
its  canals. 

The  church,  safely  established,  slept  and  rotted  in 
peace.  Many  of  the  livings,  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
landowners,  were  used  as  pensions  for  younger  sons. 
Pluralism  and  sinecurism  prevailed  to  a  scandalous  ex- 
tent, and  the  bishops,  who  deplored  the  abuse  in  the 
clergy,  were  samples  of  it  themselves.  Rectors  drew  the 
tithes,  sometimes  of  more  than  one  parish,  while  starve- 
ling curates  did  tlie  work.  Of  spiritual  life,  of  pastoral 
visitation,  there  was  little.  Tiie  reading  of  the  ser- 
vice and  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  of  which  the  chief 
object  was  to  shun  enthusiasm  as  the  badge  of  the  noncon- 
forming fanatic,  satisfied  a  parson's  seui^ie  of  duty.     The 
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common  ])eople  were  left  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  as,  when 
missionary  zeal  turned  on  its  light,  plainly  appeared. 
Churches,  in  spite  of  higli-ehurch  reverence  for  the  edi- 
fice, were  sluttishly  kept  and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
A  bishop  cf  'Id  h'-l '\  a  see  in  which  he  was  never 
seen.  Bishop  ^  \'ce  treated  by  statesmen  as  political 
patronage,  for  mi;.;  oclesiastics  waited  and  intrigued 
in  the  antechami-^is  of  ;  wer.  Even  moral  reputation 
was  not  strictly  required,  ihe  author  of  Swift's  poems 
narrowl}^  missed  a  mitre.  Horace  Walpole,  speaking  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  says,  "The 
other  preceptor  was  Ilayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  sen- 
sible, well-bred  man,  natural  son  of  Blackburne,  the  jolly 
old  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  all  the  manners  of  a 
man  of  (quality  though  he  had  been  a  buccaneer  and  was  a 
clergyman  ;  but  he  retained  nothing  of  his  first  profession 
but  his  seraglio."  This  was  scandal,  but  it  was  scandal 
not  incredibl^  in  those  days.  The  same  writer  reproaches 
Bishop  Keene  for  liaving  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
marrying  a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
after  being  paid  beforehand  by  the  gift  of  a  crown  living. 
Bishops  were  grandees ;  one  of  them  would  not  go 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  palace  to  the  cathedral 
except  in  a  coach-and-four,  with  servants  in  full  livery. 
But  of  the  parish  clergy  and  the  curates  many  were  veiy 
poor,  so  poor  as  almost  to  be  compelled  to  dig  and,  like 
Trulliber,  to  handle  swine.  There  were  probably  two 
TruUibers  for  one  Parson  Adams.  Some  of  the  order 
became  ecclesiastical  vagabonds ;  some  of  them  lived  by 
performing  the  irregular  marriages,  called  Fleet  marriages, 
1753  till  their  trade  was  stopped  by  Act  of  i)arliament.  From 
the  vices  of  a  celil)ate  clergy  the  English  parsons  would 
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be  free,  and  they  luiglit,  as  a  rule,  set  a  fair  domestic 
example.  But  as  a  centre  of  rural  civilization  the  par- 
sonage could  hardly  have  been  worth  much  more  than  as 
a  centre  of  religitms  life.  When  later  in  the  century 
there  can^.e  a  religious  revival  led  by  a  great  evangelist 
and  organizer  in  the  person  of  John  Wesley,  it  found  the 
masses  barbarous  as  well  as  without  religion.  Born  and 
cradled  in  the  establishment,  ^lethodism  could  there  tind 
no  abiding  home.  The  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  burst  th  . 
old  bottle  of  state  religion,  and  the  evangelist  in  his  own 
despite  was  driven  forth  to  found  outside  the  church  a' 
England  the  free  church  of  the  poor. 

The  Anglican  establishment  continued  to  be  a  politi- 
cal idol  and  a  watchword  of  political  party,  becai  '  it 
was  the  bulwark  against  the  hated  papist  on  one  side 
and  the  hated  puritan  on  the  other ;  but  the  clergy, 
personally,  seem  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  unpopu- 
lar and  despised.  Marriage  with  them  was  disparage- 
ment. Chaplains  in  great  houses  married  waiting-maids, 
and  left  the  table  when  the  sweets  were  served.  Butler, 
Clarke,  Seeker,  Fletcher  of  IMadeley,  and  Law  among 
ecclesiastics,  like  Johnson  among  laymen,  were  stars  in 
a  dark  night.  What  there  was  of  clerical  intellect  and 
learning  took  largely  the  form  of  apologetics,  of  which 
Butler  was,  and  remains,  the  chief.  Paley  taught  the 
cold  religion  of  common  sense.  The  Deists  were  at 
work;  and  cultivated  society,  as  we  see  in  the  writings 
of  Chesterfield,  was  feeling  the  iiiHuence  of  Voltaire. 
Amono'  the  nonconformists  there  Avas  more  religious  life. 
But  even  among  them  zeal  was  growing  cold  and  their 
numbers  seem  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  toleration 
which  left  them  to  themsolvt's. 
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The  salt  having  lost  its  savour,  moral  rottenness  pre- 
vailed. Kings  openly  kept  mistresses  ;  nobles  did  the 
same  ;  and  bishoi)s  eonnived.  A  set  of  rakes  somewhat 
later  in  the  eentury  formed  a  house  of  pleasure  in  Med- 
menham  Abbey,  decorated  it  with  lascivious  emblems,  and 
made  it  the  scene  of  unspeakable  orgies  with  obscene 
imitations  of  religious  rites.  Among  them  was  the  son 
of  an  archbishop.  This  corruption  of  private  character 
could  not  fail  to  tell  on  public  life.  In  the  towns  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  lowest  class  were  ravaged  by  gin 
in  dens  where  they  could  get  drunk  and  have  clean  straw 
for  a  penny.  Hogarth  has  painted  society,  high  an.d  low, 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  middle  class  it  seems 
that  moral  principles  retained  their  hold,  that  honest 
dealing  still  prevailed,  and  that  man  and  wife  were  true 
to  each  other. 

In  England  the  resistance  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  the  Hanoverian  and  protestant  claim- 
ant, was  weak.  A  few  fox-hunters  rose  in  the  North ; 
but  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  Jacobitism  confined  itself 
to  "magnanimous  compotations."  Its  chief,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Bolingbroke's  principal  confederate,  was 
promptlj'^  arrested  by  the  government.  In  Scotland 
Highland  clans  embraced  the  excuse  for  a  raid,  and  re- 
1716  ceived  some  general  support  from  the  feeling  against 
1715  the  union,  which  was  still  strong.  At  Sheriii'muir  they 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Whig  clansmen  and  royal- 
ist troops  of  Argyle.  lint  on  invading  England,  where 
the  fox-hunters  joined  them,  they  were  easily  defeated, 
and  James's  son,  the  I'retender,  coming  to  Scotland  to 
rekindle  the  flame,  turned  out  a  chilling  disappointment. 
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Louis  XIV.,  whom  no  treaty  could  liave  withheld  from 
aiding  the  rehellion,  just  at  that  time  closed  by  his  death  1715 
the  era  of  French  aggi-andizement.  Executions  followed 
the  rebellion,  but  there  was  no  Bloody  Assize.  The 
community  must  be  defended.  If  a  political  motive  were 
to  confer  immunity  on  rebels,  society  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  brigand  who  chose  to  say  that  his  object 
in  tilling  it  with  blood  and  havoc  was  not  plunder,  but 
anarchy  or  usurpation. 

Four  years  afterwards  Spain,  galvanized  into  sudden 
life  and  aggressiveness  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  advent- 
urer Alberoni,  and  finding  her  ambition  crossed  by  Eng- 
land, took  up  the  Pretender's  cause  and  scut  a  little 
Armada  against  Great  Britain.  But  the  little  Armada, 
like  the  great  Armada,  encountered  storms  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  the  small  force  which  it  succeeded  in 
landing  in  Scotland  was  at  once  put  to  the  rout. 

George  I.  did  not,  like  William  III.,  try  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment without  respect  of  party.  He  at  once  frankly 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  party  which  had  set 
and  alone  could  hold  him  and  his  house  upon  the  throne. 
All  the  places  in  the  government  were  filled  by  Whigs. 
The  commissions  of  the  judges  still  expired  on  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  and  the  T^ory  Chief  Justice  Trevor  was 
dropped,  nominally  on  the  ground  that  his  judgeship  was 
incompatible  with  a  peerage.  In  a  general  election  the 
Whigs  were  completely  victorious.  Bolingl/roke,  Harley,  1715 
and  Ormonde,  the  Tory  Commander-in-Chief  who  had 
betrayed  the  allies  to  France,  were  impeached  ;  and  justl}',  1715 
for  if  a  packed  parliament  had  approved  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  it  had  not  approved  the  conspiracy  with  the 
enemy,  or  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  the  allies  in  the 
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lield.  IJolin<;bri)ko  lleil  and  rati  lied  his  own  condemnation 
by  entering  the  service  of  the  I'retender,  from  which,  how- 
ever, linding  liimsell"  a  clever  knave  among  fanatical  fools, 
he  was  presently  compelled  to  withdraw.  Ormonde  also 
tied  abroad,  llarley,  less  deeply  compromisetl,  perhaps 
also    more  phlegmatic,   stayed  and    ontlived    the   storm. 

1718  Tory  policy  was  reversed.  The  Occasional  Conformity 
Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were  rei)caled.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  could  not  be  repealed,  was  eondennied. 

Presently  the  Lords,  to  prevent  another  swamping  crea- 
tion, such  as  that  by  which  the  treaty  had  been  carried, 
proposed  to  limit  the  king's  power  of  creating  more  peer- 
ages to  six.  This  would  have  closed  the  book  of  the 
British  peerage  as  the  Golden  Book  of  Venice  had  been 
closed.  It  would  have  clipped  the  prerogative  and  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  shut  the  door  against  ambition, 
and  abolished  the  only  means  of  compelling  the  House 
of  Lords  .in  an  extreme  case  to  bow  to  the  national  will. 

1719  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  bv  the  Commons  after  affording 
a  iine  theme  for  the  grand  debating  club.  The  opposi- 
tion made  a  hit  by  saying  that  if  the  Bill  passed  the  only 
access  to  the  temple  of  honour  would  be  through  a  tomb. 
Through  what  portal  other  than  the  tomb  of  a  dead  father 
is  the  House  of  Lords  entered  by  the  successor  to  a  heredi- 
tary seat  ? 

Government,  however,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs.  It  was  still  in  very  serious  danger  from  dis- 
affection. Several  years  later,  encoui-aged  by  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  the  Pretender  and  by  a  commercial  catastrophe 
in  England,  the  Jacobites  were  again  at  work,  and  Bishop 
1722  Atterbury,  the  great  high-church  champion  and  enemy  of 
nonconformists,  who  had  offered  Bolingbroke  to  proclaim 
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tlu!  Pretender,  was  cauQ^lit  in  a  treasonable  correspondence 
whieli  led  to  his  banishment  from  the  n.'alm.  The  \\'hi<^8 
consetpiently  became  tiie  party  of  authority  and  repression. 
They  upheld  the  standino-  army.  They  passed  a  strinj^ent 
Uiot  Act  to  restrain  the  Tory  mol)  uhieh  had  begun  to  ITL) 
pull  down  meeting-houses.  They  left  unrepealed,  or 
rather  enhanced  in  stringency,  the  tax  on  newspa})ers  and 
the  clieap  press.  They  repealed  the  act  passed  in  the 
time  of  William,  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament  to  171G 
three  years,  and  extended  the  term  to  seven,  which  re- 
mains the  law  at  the  present  day.  Factitious  or  secondary 
reasons  were  given  for  this  momentous  change,  sui'h  as 
that  it  would  reduce  the  intluenee  of  the  Lords  over  the 
Commons,  and  render  less  fre(]uent  (he  carnivals  of  cor- 
ruption and  riot  which  disgriu'cd  elections  in  those  days. 
But  the  real  object  was  to  lend  stability  to  a  tottering 
government  and  guard  it  against  the  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  as  the  great  Whig  ministry  of  .\nne  had  been 
wrecked,  by  a  Tory  or  liigh-church  typhoon.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  arraigned  at  the  time,  and 
have  since  been  arraigned,  for  voting  themselves  a  term 
longer  than  that  for  Avhich  they  had  been  elected  by  their 
constituents.  Parliament  was  sovereign  and  was  justiiied 
in  doing  whatever  the  paramount  interest  of  the  state  re- 
quired. A  dissolution  would  have  been  formally  consti- 
tutional, but  it  might  have  overturned  the  Hanoverian 
throne. 

The  Tories  and  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  being  out 
of  power  and  beni  on  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
took  to  courting  the  denu)cracy,  to  declaiming  against 
standing  armies,  to  agitating  for  short  parliaments,  to 
posing  as  the  champions  of  the  liberties  which  in  power 
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they  had  sought,  and  had  tliey  returned  to  power  would 
again  have  sought,  to  destroy.  There  Avas  once  more  a 
foreshadowing  of  that  which  is  called  Tory  democracy  in 
our  day.  The  leader  of  the  party,  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  appears  to  have  heen  a  man  of  character  and  merit, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  pandering  to  democracy,  was  sincere  or  had 
any  object  other  than  the  disturbance  of  the  existing 
settlement. 
1714  In  the  opening  years  of  George  I.,  the  leadership  of  the 
government  was  divided  between  Townshend  and  Stan- 
hope, both  of  them  able  and  honourable  men  of  business. 
Stanhope  was  a  good  thougli  not  a  fortunate  soldier,  a 
man  of  liberal  mind,  wlio  would  have  carried  further  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration,  extended  it  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  repealed  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
as  well  as  the  Schism  Act  and  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Act.  With  them  was  Robert  Walpole,  whose  parlia- 
lentary  ability  and  knowledge  of  finance  Avere  making 
themselves  powerfully  felt.  Ministers  soon  had  trouble, 
as  their  successors  were  destined  to  Jiave,  about  Hanover, 
the  union  of  which  Avith  the  British  crown  drcAV  Great 
Britain  into  continental  complications,  deprived  her  of  the 
advantages  ot  her  insular  position,  and  forced  her  to  be 
a  military  as  Avell  as  a  maritime  poAver.  The  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, anticipating  the  accession  of  another  foreigner  to 
the  British  tin-one,  had  restrained  liis  departure  from  the 
kingdom,  but  that  restriction  had  been  vemoved.  Far 
better  it  Avould  have  been  to  provide  that  a  foreigner  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Britisli  throne  sliould  give  up  his  foreign 
dominions.  On  a  Hanoverian  question  it  Avas  that  the 
two  ministers  first  fell  out.     ToAvnshend  was  ultimately 
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dismissed,  carrying  Robert  Wulpole  with  him  into  opposi-    1"16 
tiun.     Stanhope  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
with  Sunderhmd,  a  man  of   ability  but  slippery,  as  his 
partner,  and  kept  that  position  practically  till  he  died. 

A  great  iinancial  crisis  brought  to  the  front  Walpole, 
who,  with  Townshend,  had  just  rejoined  the  ministry, 
and  decided  that  he  should  be  head  of  the  state.  The 
gras])ing  desire  of  growing  suddenly  rich  without  labour, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  gambling,  gave  birth  to  the  South  1720 
Sea  Bubble,  a  counterpart  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in 
France,  of  the  tulip  mania  in  Holland,  and  a  precursor  of 
the  English  railway  mania  of  later  da3's.  The  govern- 
ment, lured  by  the  fancy,  which  has  taken  more  than  one 
form,  of  conjuring  away  public  debt  without  paying  it, 
entangled  itself  Avith  the  projects  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, which,  in  reliance  on  the  profits  of  its  trade,  under- 
took to  finance  a  great  body  of  govcrinnent  liabilities. 
There  was  a  fabulous  inflation  of  South  Sea  stock.  The 
general  spirit  of  speculation  was  set  at  work,  and,  having 
no  financial  press  to  control  it,  gave  birth  to  a  number  of 
bubble  companies,  at  last  to  one  of  which  the  object  was 
"  thereafter  to  be  disclosed,"  and  was  disclosed  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  projector  with  all  the  money.  Then 
came  a  terrible  crash,  with  a  tempest  of  public  rage  and 
terror.  iMcmbers  of  the  government  who  had  compro- 
mised themselves  were  driven  from  i)lacc,  and  one  of 
them  committed  suicide.  The  foundations  of  public 
credit  woi-e  sluiken,  and  (ionnnerce  was  in  despair. 
Robcit  Walpolc's  name  as  a  luiancicr  stood  the  higliest. 
The  general  voice  called  for  him.  Hy  bold  and  sagacious 
measures  he  stayed  the  panic,  rcsloreil  public  credit,  1721 
revived  commerce,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  state 
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for  twenty  years.  With  Townshend,  who  at  first  was  his 
partner  in  the  lirm,  he  quarrelled,  as  it  was  his  nature 
to  quarrel  with  any  one  with  whom  he  shared  power. 
Townshend  was  eccentric  enough,  instead  of  going  into 
opposition,  to  withdraw  to  his  country  seat,  devote  him- 
self to  farm  improvement,  and  introduce  the  culture  of 
turnips  ;  saying  that  he  knew  his  temper  was  hot  and 
that  he  might  be  betrayed,  as  he  had  seen  others  betrayed, 
into  factiousness  and  de]xirture  from  his  principles. 

Walpole  is  the  first  prime  minister  [)roperly  so-called. 
Hitherto,  the  term  had  been  branded  as  unconstitutional, 
as  well  it  might  be,  seeing  that  it  meant  little  less  than 
king;  nor  was  it  even  yet  deemed  inoffensive,  (ieorge  I., 
a  (ierman  who  n'as  fifty-four  when  he  came  to  England, 
who  spoke  no  English,  avIio  had  little  knowhMlge  of 
English  politics-,  and  whose  heart  was  in  Hanover,  where 
he  had  everything  his  own  way,  left  his  minister  to 
govern  England,  lending  him  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as 
appears,  a  steady  .■iupport ;  for  though  his  ability  was 
small  and  his  mind  was  narrow,  he  was  a  man  of  plain 
sense  and  honour.  He  had  mistresses,  but  they  were 
chosen,  in  fact,  for  tlieir  restful  stupidity;  tlicv  i)ecu- 
liitcd,  but  they  did  not  seriously  intrigue.  His  hapless 
qvuHMi  being  a  prisoner  in  Gernumy  on  a  charge  of  infidel- 
ity, there  could  be  lui  court  influence  of  that  kind.  All 
sovereigns  down  to  this  time  had  presided  in  conncil, 
Anne  like  the  rest,  though  probably  she  dozed,  (icorgi^  I., 
as  he  could  not  understand  the  discussion,  let  the  prime 
minister  preside  in  his  place.  The  ])rime  minister  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  his  colleagues  in  (he  name  of  the 
kintr.      Ilis  government  rested  avowedly  on  a  |)arly  wliich 
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looked  to  him  to  reward  its  support  with  patronage,  and 
was  assembled  bj'  him  in  caucus  at  a  crisis  in  the  par- 
liamentary battle.  Party  allegiance  and  suljmission  to 
party  discipline  were  justified  by  the  needs  of  that  time. 
To  keep  out  the  Stuart,  with  despotism  and  popery  in 
his  train,  a  good  citizen  might  well  waive  his  personal 
convictions  on  all  minor  issues  if  thereby  united  action 
on  the  grand  issue  was  to  be  secured.  There  was,  in  fact, 
still  on  foot  a  dynastic  ^var,  though  generally  waged 
without  arms  and  on  the  floor  of  parliament ;  a  different 
thing  from  the  conventional  division  of  a  nation  into  two 
camps,  one  of  Blues,  the  other  of  Yellows,  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  the  party  system  and  maintaining  the  cease- 
less competition  for  power. 

We  have  now  the  cabinet  and  i)arty  system  almost  full 
blown.  The  cabinet,  though  a  iiody  unknown  to  the 
law,  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  finally  supersedes  the  old 
constitutional  Privy  Council,  the  authority  of  which,  and 
its  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  tlu'  crown,  the  framers  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  had  in  vain  sought  to  revive  by  an 
article  which  was  presently  repealed.  'J'he  respcmsibility 
of  ministers  for  the  acts  of  the  king,  another  essential 
part  of  the  system,  was  becoming  well  established.  Criti- 
cisms on  the  king's  speech  would  heiueforth  be  held  law- 
ful, the  speech  being  taken  as  that  of  the  minister.  "  Let 
the  poor  fellow  alone,"  said  (leorge  II.  when  he  was  told 
that  a  counterfeiter  of  tlie  speech  from  the  throne  should 
be  soon  ])rought  to  condign  [junishmtnt ;  '*  1  have  read 
both  sp(ieches,  and  1  like  llu;  counterfeit  the  best.""  To 
the  completion  of  the  system  'liere  was  still  lacking  the 
joint  and  several  responsiblllt ,  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
which  was  not  yet  fully  established. 
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Not  that  tlie  king  luul  become  a  mere  eyplier.  lie  still 
named  his  minister,  though  die  ministry  could  not  live 
williout  a  majority  in  parliament.  lie  had  still  a  voice 
in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Ambition  still  sought  his  favour,  iind  his  mistresses 
were  able  io  make  money  by  the  sale  of  it,  as  the  mis- 
tresses of  George  I.  did  on  an  extensive  scale.  Above 
all,  he  was  still,  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  as  well  as  in  its  lilurg},  the  ruler; 
and  the  day  might  come  when  he  would  again  desire  and 
try  to  rule. 

'Jnlike  Bolingbroke,  who,  when  he  was  leader  of  the 
party,  had  taken  a  peerage,  Walpole  remained  in  the 
House  of  (^ommons.  thereby  reiiognizing  that  house  a:? 
the  seat  of  power.  The  [teers,  howev^er,  retaincil  much 
of  the  [)t)wcr  which  their  own  house  had  lost  by  the  influ- 
ence which,  as  territorial  magnates,  heads  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  masters  of  pocket  boroughs,  they  exercist.'d 
over  the  House  of  Commons;  though  no  longer  a  fuUv 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legishuure,  they  had  still,  at 
least  on  all  subjects  but  luoue)  Bills,  a  voice  in  the 
council  of  the  nation. 

Robert  Walpole  was  the  son  of  a  squire  with  a  good 
estate  in  Norfoll;.  He  had  the  tastes  and  habits  of  his 
class ;    was   a   keen    fox-hunter,  and  o})ened    his    game- 
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landed  gentry,  while  his  financial  skill  and  knowledge 
of  trade  gained  him  the  contidence  and  the  political  sup- 
port of  conuneree.  lie  wijs  a  staunch  Whig;  had  been 
one  of  tlie  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  JSacheverell, 
and  felt  the  vengeance  of  tlu'  Tories  in  their  day  of  tri- 
17r    umph.     Ejected  ^or  a  time  from  the  ministry  in  conse- 
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(lueiice  of  ;i  rupture  Lot  ween  Sl,inli(U)e  and  Townslieud,  he 
had  been  recklessly  factious  in  oi)position  ;  hud  leagued 
himself  with  Jacohit'^s;  had  attacked  the  str.nding  army; 
had  opposed  the  Mutiny  Hill ;  and  had  voted  against  a 
repeal  of  the  Schism  Act,  which  he  had  himself  denounced 
as  worthy  of  Julian  tlio  Apostate.  His  morals  were 
loose,  his  conversation  was  more  than  coarse,  and  when 
at  Christmas  he  gather-  d  his  political  followers  round  him 
at  Houghton,  their  orgies  drove  decency  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hut  he  was  strong,  clear-headed,  and  saga- 
cious, all  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  rose  with  a  hale  and  lusty  frame,  a 
genial  and  cheery  countenance.  He  was  a  master  of 
debate  ;  thoroughly  understood  the  material  interests  of 
the  country  ;  and  though  he  grasi)ed  power  unscrupulously 
and  monopolized  it  jealously,  when  it  was  in  his  hands  he 
used  it  well. 

The  political  ideal  of  such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be 
high.  Walpole,  in  fact,  had  no  ideal.  The  aim  of  his 
policy  was  to  maintain  the  Revolution  settlement  by 
keeping  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne.  For  this 
he  saw  that  peace  with  foreign  powers,  with  France  above 
all,  was  indispensable,  since  enemies  abroad  were  sure  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Jacobite  enemy  at  home.  I'  ice, 
therefore,  he  did  Ids  best  to  maintain;  and  not  only 
between  England  and  foreign  i)Owers,  but,  so  far  as  he 
could,  among  the  masters  of  Europe,  ever  wrangling  for 
territory,  ever  disj)Uting  about  lights  of  succession,  and  ever 
on  the  verge  of  war.  In  tliis  his  skill  as  diplomatic  helms- 
man was  trxed  to  tiie  uttermost,  and  did  not  fail.  The 
Spanish  tempest  raised  by  Alberoni  had  been  enrountered 
and  disjielled  by  Stanhope.     In  cultivating  friendship  with 
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France,  the  pfovernment  of  George  I.  Avas  greatly  helped 
hy  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  tliat  country, 
Louis  XIV.,  the   fanatical   champion   of  legitimacy  and 

1715  Catholicism,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Regent  Orleans, 
a  sybarite  who  cared  little  for  Catholicism  and  thought 
only  of  the  prospect  of  his  own  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  might  be  disputed  by  the  .Spanish  Bourbon,  and 
with  a  view  to  wliich  he  desired  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land. So  far  had  the  fury  of  religious  war  al)ated,  that 
the  Regent's  minister,  Dubois,  owed  the  cardinal's  hat, 
under  which  his  wickedness   grinned,  partly  to  Rritish 

172G  influence  at  Rome.  Floury,  who  succeeded  Dubois  as 
minister,  was  also  pacilic,  as  beseemed  a  septuagenarian, 
and  his  heart  had  been  won  by  Walpole's  brother,  Horace 
Walpoie,  tlie  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  had  l)een 
far-spcing  enough  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  the  day  of  his 
transient  tlisgrace. 

The  enemy  to  be  disarmed  at  home  was  the  squire,  the 
member  of  the  October  Club,  to  whom  Bolingbroke  had 
siiown  game,  and  Vtlio,  liating  nonconformists  and  the 
commercial  i  iterest,  had  snp[)lied  the  strength  of  the 
Jacobite  or  Tory  party.  Ilim  also  ^^^ll[)ole  tried  to  win 
over  by  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  which  he  always  Iiad  in 
view,  as  Avell  as  by  general  conciliation.  Still  it  was  on 
tlie  boroughs,  a  number  of  them  in  tlie  power  of  the 
cr^w'i  or  (lose  and  venal,  the  conunercial  classes,  and 
llin  noacouioruiists  that  AValpole's  government  mainly 
reposed. 

Walpo^'j's  invito  wat^  '"Let  Rest":  not  tlu^  worst  of 
mottoes  for  a  nation  which  liad  been  politically  distracted 
f(  ^  a  cent.  TV,  ("intent  to  give  industry  and  (•oinnier(H% 
the  natural  sources  of  prosperity,  fair  play,  with  such  help 
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as  finance  or  diplomacy  could  afford  tliem,  he  shrank  from 
all  organic  change  or  renewal  of  political  strife.  He 
would  vallingly  have  gratified  the  nonconformists  who 
supported  liim  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  ;  but  this  he  could  not  have  done  without  provok- 
ing a  conflict  with  the  Tory  parsons  which,  having  been 
singed  by  the  flames  of  the  Sacheverell  conflagration,  he 
had  steadfastly  determined  to  avoid.  He  therefore  put 
off  the  nonconformists  with  a  pretext  for  delay,  and  at 
last,  pressed  to  name  his  time,  said  frankly  that  the  time 
would  be  never.  An  Annual  Indemnity  Act,  however,  1727 
did  for  the  dissenters  almost  as  much  as  would  have  been 
done  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  Walpole  tried  to 
amend  the  tithe  law  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers,  hun- 
dreds of  whom  had  been  imprisoned  and  some  had  died 
in  prison ;  but  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  too  strong  for 
him.  Against  the  catholics  the  law,  sharpened  on  the 
defeat  of  James  H.,  was  made  more  vexatious  by  the 
imposition  of  the  protestant  oath  of  abjuration,  and  in 
one  year  a  special  tax  was  levied  upon  their  property  and 
that  of  the  nonjurors.  The  motive  wns  their  assumed 
sympathy  with  the  catholic  I'rotonder.  Walpole  was 
no  bigot  or  persecutor.  He  ])artook  of  the  I'cligious 
laxity  of  his  age.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
this  lime  catholics  were  persecuting  where  tliey  had  the 
power ;  that  tidings  of  protestants  or  heretics,  deprived 
of  I  heir  libt-rty  of  worship,  burnt  alive,  hanged,  sent  to 
the  galleys,  or  driven  into  exile,  were  still  coming  in 
IVdiii  caiholic  lands.  ^lanhojie  in  IdlH  had  seen  in 
.Mitjiu'ca  twenty-seven  liereties  and  .lews  burnt  :  lu'  was 
to  set^  twenty  more  next  day,  and  another  ••festival"  of 
the  same  kind  if  he  would  stav  a  few  davs  lonu'er.      luii>' 
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land  was  still  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  their  industries  "were  her  rich  reward. 

Stanhope  had  rid  the  Whig  government  of  the  organ  of 
hostility  to  it  and  to  all  measures  of  toleration  retained 
by  the  clergy  in  convocation.  That  body,  having  long 
ceased  to  be  assembled  for  its  original  purpose  as  the 
legislature  and  self-taxing  assembly  of  the  clerical  estate, 
had  Continued  to  exist  as  the  cockpit  of  clerical  war  and 
a  fiekl  for  the  attacks  of  the  high  church  and  Tory  par- 
sons on  the  Liberal  bishops  wlio  were  appointed  by  the 
Whigs.     The  Bangorian  controversy  waged  between  the 

1717  High  Church  and  the  Low  Church  on  a  vast  scale  and 
with  intense  heat,  though,  as  those  who  have  explored  its 
records  say,  without  any  definite  issue,  furnished  a  plausi- 
ble ground  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  assembly.  A 
little  dust,  to  use  llallam's  phrase,  was  scattered  over  the 
angry  insects.  The  license  of  the  crown  necessary  to 
enable  convocation  to  proceed    o  business  was  thenceforth 

1717    witi.iield,  and  convocation  practically  ceased  to  exist  till 

1850  it  was  called  to  a  feeble  life  by  the  high  church  move- 
ment of  our  own  times.  The  established  church  was  thus 
distinctly  stamped  as  a  department  of  the  state. 

That  Walpole  was  himself  corrupt  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe.  From  his  paternal  estate,  his  official  salaries,  and 
his  fair  gains  <m  the  stock  exchange  he  may  well  have  had 
enougii  to  pay  for  his  palace  at  ILnighton,  his  revelries 
there,  .md  his  gallery  of  pictures,  without  dipping  his 
hands  into  the  pul)lic   purse.     A   committee  of   iniiuiry 

1742  after  his  fall  searched  with  all  the  energy  of  hatred  for 
proofs  of  his  corruption  ami  found  none.  To  sustain  his 
government,  to  keep  the  house  of  FLanover  on  the  tlirone, 
to  uphold  Revolution  principle  against  Jacobite  opposition 
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or  conspiracy,  he  used  witlioiit  scruple  or  remorse  the  vast 
and,  according  to  our  ideas,  in  part  most  ohjectionable, 
influence  at  the  conunand  of  the  crown  ;  its  nomination 
boroughs  ;  the  phices  and  pensions,  of  which  a  scandalous 
number  were  held  by  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  borough  votes  of  an  army  of  excisemen  which 
increased  witli  the  revenue ;  and  patronage,  military  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  He  dismissed  officers  of 
the  army  for  voting  against  him.  He  bribed  the  political 
press.  He  bribed  ambition  with  peerages  ;  vanity  with 
the  Bath,  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  Probably  he 
gave  money  briljes  to  public  men.  Among  the  men  of 
honour,  as  they  styled  themselves  in  that  century,  to 
receive  a  political  bribe  was  not  dishonourable  ;  and  a 
nobleman  into  whose  hand  a  minister  had  slipped  a  bill 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  thougli  he  refused  the  bill,  did 
not  feel  insulted  by  the  offer,  but  rather  feared  that  the 
minister  might  be  insulted  by  the  refusal.  All  this  was 
bad,  but  the  choice  was  between  this  and  the  Stuart.  In 
the  nation  at  large,  at  least  in  its  political  classes,  the 
party  of  the  Revolution  Avas  in  a  minority;  so  that  the  prime 
minister  had  to  keep  the  pyramid  balanced  on  its  point. 
To  lower  the  tone  of  public  life  was  hardly  in  Walj)ole's 
power.  'Fhe  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he 
shared  the  general  lowness  of  tone,  or  let  himself  down  to 
it,  and  told  young  men  at  their  entrance  into  public  lifv^ 
that  they  would  soon  have  to  give  up  being  Spartans  and 
reformers,  lint  he  might  well  scorn  the  patriotism  of  his 
day.  '' l*atri()ts  I  "  lie  said,  "I  can  make  any  number  of 
them  in  a  moment :  it  is  but  refusing  iui  unreasonable  or 
insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot."  "  H  you  will 
iu)t  take  the  seids,"  said  Walpole  to  Yorke,  "  Fazakerley 
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will."  "Why,  Fazakurley  is  a  Jacobite."  "No  doubt  ; 
but  if  you  have  not  taken  the  seals  by  one  o'clock,  at  two 
Fazakerley  will  bo  Lord  Keeper  and  the  staunchest  Whig 
in  England." 

The  charge  of  having  failed  to  patronize  men  of  letters 
as  the  statesmen  of  Anne  had  done,  will  not  bear  heavily 
on  Walpole's  memory,  lie  was  scholar  enough  to  lose 
a  bet  about  a  quotation  from  Horace  and  to  give  im- 
pertinence the  lie  direct  in  Latin;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
business  and  might  mistrust  his  own  literary  judgment. 
Perhaps  he  feared  that  in  patronizing  one  man  of  letters  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  provoking  the  jealous  resentment 
of  two.  It  is  doubtful  whether  English  literature  has 
ever  owed  nnicli  to  government  patronage.  Wal})ole  did 
probabl}'  the  best  he  could  by  respecting  the  freedom  of 
tlie  press  and  abstaining  from  government  prosecutions 
for  libel,  though  libels  on  government  were  many  and 
fierce.  His  employment  of  hacks  was  not  wise  ;  they 
degraded  him  without  doing  him  anv  Sfood. 

In  financial  and  commercial  legislation  Walpole  moved 
on  the  lines  on  which  the  greatest  statesmen  in  that  de- 
partment have  moved  since.  Free  trade  was  his  policy, 
lie  took  off  in  one  year  export  duties  on  a  hundred  and 
six  articles  of  British  manufacture,  and  impo#t  duties  on 
thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  material.  He  introduced  the 
system  of  warehousing  foreign  goods  duty  free.  He  re- 
1750  duced  the  land  tax;  he  reduced  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
From  the  fallacy  of  the  sinking  fund  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  free.  Public  credit  was  sustained ;  com- 
merce flourished  under  his  rule  ;  and  wealth  was  made  for 
his  successors  to  spend  in  war. 

Walpole  was  prompted  to  tax  the  colonies.     He  said  ln' 
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would  leave  that  for  bolder  men  tluiii  he  was,  little  think- 
iiif^,  perhaps,  that  sueh  men  would  eome.  He  diseeriied 
that  the  real  value  of  the  eolonies  to  England  depended 
on  their  commercial  prosperity;  and  in  an  age  of  monopoly 
dared  to  give  them  a  modicum  of  free  trade.  In  170-1  the 
whole  colonial  trade,  Burke  says,  was  little  more  than  it 
was  with  the  single  island  of  Jamaica  in  his  own  time. 

The  Excise  Bill  was  a  good  financial  measure  in  the 
opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  who  ascribes  the  clamour  against 
it  to  the  interest  of  smuggling  merchants  combined  with 
faction.  It  would  have  enabled  the  minister  to  abolish 
or  reduce  the  land-tax,  and  had  such  been  its  declared  ob- 
ject it  would  probably  have  passed  with  ease.  l>ut  the 
name  of  excise,  odious  from  its  use  in  th(>  Commonwealth 
times,  enabled  the  opposition  to  raise  a  storni.  Walpohi's  1733 
men  were  ready  to  stand  by  him;  but  he  declined,  not 
from  lack  of  courage,  but  from  prudence  and  good  feeling, 
to  levy  a  tax  by  force.  His  decision  showed  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  defects  of  the  representation  and  the  force  of 
government  influence  in  parliament,  the  minister  felt  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion. 

Hero-worshippers  will  not  worship  Walpole.  But  if 
he  did  not  give  the  nation  glory,  he  helped  to  give  it 
the  material  elements  of  liai)piness.  After  all,  military 
glory  is  not  the  only  sentiment.  There  is  a  sentiment 
attached  to  prosperous  industry  and  the  home.  H'  the 
people  are  prosperous,  they  will  be  happy  ;  if  they  are 
happy,  as  a  rule  they  will  be  good  :  and  there  are  those 
whose  sentiment  is  satisfied  by  goodness. 

The  worst  part  of  Walpole's  administration,  as  of  that 
of  other  British  statesmen  of  the  age,  was  neglect  of  Tre- 
Innd.  where,  while  misery  and  oppression  reigned,  danger 
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of  disiinion  was  gutliering,  though  rallier  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  dominant  tlian  from  that  of  the  conquered  and 
down-trodden  race.     Walpole's  attention  had  been  called 

1724  to  that  weak  point  by  the  storm  which  ensued  upon  the 
circulation  of  Wood's  Half-pence.  No  wrong  was  in- 
tended nor  was  much  really  done  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  dark  spot  in  the  transaction  Avas  the  extortion 
of  blackmail  from  the  patentee  by  the  king's  mistress. 
The  storm  was  raised  b}^  Swift,  who  was  eating  his  heart 
in  Irish  exile  and  despaired  of  promotion  under  a  Whig 
government.  Yet  it  was  formidable  and  ominous.  Wal- 
pole,  as  was  his  wont,  quietly  backed  out  of  tlie  quarrel. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  risks  to  which  he  would 
have  had  to  expose  his  government  in  dealing  Avitli  Irish 
questions,  political,  religious,  or  commercial  *,  for  the  anti- 
popery  sentiment  which  would  have  been  aroused  by  any 
approach  to  toleration;  the  protectionist  jealousy  which 
Avould  have  been  aroused  by  any  measure  of  free  trade. 
In  this  quarter,  however,  his  statesmanship  failed. 

Scotland  was  still  a  ditTficulty.  Scotch  feeling  against 
the  union  and  English  feeling  against  the  Scotch  were  still 
strong      A  tax  on  beer,  putting  an  end  to  the  exemption 

1724  of  Scotland  from  the  malt  tax,  Avas  met  by  a  combined 
refusal  of  Scotch  brewers  to  brew.    This  collapsed.    "More 

1730  serious  was  the  lynching,  by  the  Edinburgh  mob,  of  Porte- 
ous,  an  oiHiccr  Avho  had  hastily  fired  on  rioters.  There  was 
indignation  in  England,  but  when  penal  measures  were  pro- 
posed, the  Scottish  members  Avere  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Edinburgh  mol)  and  the  opposition  played  its  regular  part. 
Walpole  Avas  cool,  and  got  out  of  the  dilennua  Avith  a  fair 
show  of  vindicating  the  laAV.  Hut  his  hold  on  the  Scotch 
contingent  in  iiarliament  appears  to  have  been  shaken. 
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Walpole  was  near  losing  pt)wer  at  the  death  of  George  I.  1727 
George  II.,  as  heir  apparent,  had,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  family,  quarrelled  with  his  father.  On  his  accession 
he  dismissed  his  father's  prime  minister,  and  was  putting  1727 
his  favourite,  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  lay  figure,  into  his 
place.  For  the  reinstatement  of  \Val[)ole  and  the  steady 
support  of  him  afterwards,  the  country  was  beh.olden  to 
the  queen,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  who  did  excellent  ser- 
vice in  a  quiet  way.  Caroline  had  much  to  bear  and  bore 
it  well.  She  had  to  wiidc  at  mistresses,  which  that  age 
scarcely  regarded  as  disgrace,  and  daily  to  undergo  the 
intolerable  tedium  of  her  husband's  company.  His  not 
very  valuable  heart  she  left  to  a  mistress,  kept  her  hold  on 
what  he  had  of  a  mind,  and  guided  hlin  welt.  She  was 
lettered,  interested  herself  in  philosophy,  and  helped  to 
promote  men  of  merit,  among  them  liishop  Butler. 
Above  all,  she  kept  the  king  true  to  Walpole,  though  the 
king  himself  was  a  soldier  and  dis])osed  to  stand  honour- 
ably by  his  servant.  On  her  deathbed,  to  which,  by  a  1737 
concealment  of  her  disease,  strange  in  one  not  generally 
delicate,  she  was  prematurely  brought,  she  conjured  her 
husband  to  marry  again  that  he  might  have  a  guide.  He, 
really  affected,  as  it  seems,  blubbered  that  he  would  not 
marry  again,  l)ut  keep  a  mistress.  "  Good  gracious  !  "  she 
replied,  "you  may  do  both."  England  owes  much  to 
Caroline  of  Anspach. 

Walpole's  weakness  is  said  and  seems  really  to  have 
been  a  too  jealous  love  of  power.     He  could  act  with  no 
one  vdio  had  pretensions  to  a  share  of  it.     He  had  begun 
by    shaking    off    Townshend.     He    presently   shook    off   1710 
Pnlteney,   a  first-rate  debater,   though  in  no  other  way    1721 
Hrst-rate  ;   Carteret,  a  man  of  genius,  a  highly  instructed    1724 
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politician,  a  first-rate  scliolar,  daring,  impetuous,  and 
erratic,  witli  an  ambitious  foreign  i)olicy  in  his  head  ; 
and  Chesterlield,  not  to  be  measured  by  Johnson's  over- 
strained letter,  or  by  his  own  advice  to  his  son,  since 
beneath  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  man  of  fashion  he 
had  the  mind  of  a  statesman.  The  temper  of  these  men 
was  not  so  well  under  the  control  of  their  patriotism  as 
that  of  Townshend.  Whether  Walpole  could  have  acted 
cordially  with  any  of  them  may  well  be  doubted;  they 
acted  with  intense  virulence  against  him.  He  wanted  the 
sensibility  to  feel  and  the  tact  to  affect  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  youth,  and  he  thus  made  deadly  enemies  of 
the  "  boys,"  as  he  called  them,  one  of  whom  was  "  that 
terrible  cornet  of  horse,"  William  Pitt.  Opposition  had 
its  centre  in  the  mansions  of  two  successive  heirs  apparent, 
each  of  whom  had  quarrelled  with  his  father  and  gave  him- 
self a  semblance  of  importance  as  ligure-head  of  a  cabal 
against  the  court.  It  had  a  closet  leader  in  Holingbroke, 
who,  half  pardoned  through  the  venal  intercession  of  the 
king's  mistress,  had  come  back  to  England,  pulled  the 
wires  of  his  old  party,  and  helped  Pulteney  in  writing  or 
bringing  out  The  Craftsman,  the  opposition  print.  But 
Bolingbroke  had  not  boon  readmitted  to  the  Flouse  of 
Lords,  and  he  found  that  wire-pulling  without  a  seat  in 
parliament  would  not  help  him  to  the  mark  of  his  ambition. 
When  he  tried  to  approach  the  king,  Walpole  foiled  him 
by  boldly  insisting  that  the  king  sliould  give  hin\  an  audi- 
ence and  hoar  all  he  had  to  say.  At  last  he  left  the 
country  in  disgust.  The  opposition  declaimed  against  cor- 
ruption; against  the  standing  army,  which  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  fine  theme  for  declamation;  against  the  sacrifice  of 
Englisli  interests  to  Hanover.      IJut  the  minister's  obcili- 
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ent  majority  of  partisans  and  placemen  long  enabled  him 
to  smile  at  invective,  tlie  more  so  as  the  ojjposition  was 
made  up  of  three  distinct  sections  which  did  not  always 
vote  together;  the  malcontent  Whigs  styling  themselves 
patriots,  such  as  Pultene}'  and  Chesterfield;  the  Jacobites, 
led  by  "honest"  Shippen,  who  formed  a  standing  con- 
spirac}'  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Tories 
who,  like  the  Tories  of  a  later  day,  were  the  party  of 
the  church,  the  king,  and  the  landed  interest.  Still  the 
opposition  gained  strength.  Walpole  seems  never  to  have 
quite  got  over  the  unpopularity  which  had  been  brought 
on  him  by  tlie  Excise  Bill.  The  death  of  the  queen  1737 
deprived  his  government  of  a  strong  support. 

At  last  a  quarrel  witli  Spain  gave  tlie  opposition  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  up  an  agitation  which  })roved  fatal  to 
Walpole's  policy  of  i  eace  and  to  AValpole.  Spain  had 
l)een  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation  by  the  retention 
of  Gibraltar,  which  it  was  the  wisli  of  Stanliope  to  resign. 
England  had  by  treaty  a  right  to  the  trade  of  a  single  ship 
with  tlif  Spanish  dependencies  in  America.  The  restric- 
tion \v'as  evaded  by  reloading  the  ship  from  tenders  when 
she  had  discharged  her  first  cargo,  and  some  of  the  smug- 
glers, it  seems,  were  roughlv  handled  by  the  S]mnish  reve- 
nue ollicers.  There  was  no  question  which  diplomacy 
might  not  have  settled,  and  leaders  of  the  opposition 
themselves  afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  IJurko,  coolly 
washed  their  hands  of  the  war.  I^ut  faction  grasjjcd  the 
opportunity  of  overturning  a  peace  government.  One  1739 
Jenkins  was  produced  to  swear  that  his  ear,  which  he  had 
kept  in  cotton  and  which  some  lielieved  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  pillory,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards;  and  he 
fired  the  national  heart  by  saying,  probably  from  dictation, 
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that  in  the  liands  of  his  cruel  captors  he  had  commended 
his  soul  to  God  and  his  cause  to  his  country.  The  nation 
was  worked  up  to  fury,  and  the  king,  who  was  a  soldier 
with  warlike  propensities  and  had  now  no  Caroline  at  his 
side,  shared  the  frenzy  of  his  people.  Spain  was  popish ; 
she  was  weak,  and  her  treasure  fleets  were  rich  prey. 
Walpole  was  unable  to  stem  the  raging  tide.  His  proper 
course  was  to  resign ;  but  he  clung  to  power,  probably 
justifying  its  retention  to  himself  by  thinking  that  he 
could  moderate  what  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent. 
He  went  into  what  he  knew  w^as  an  unnecessary  and, 
therefore,  a  wicked  war,  exclaiming  that  they  \\ho  were 
ringing  the  bells  that  day  on  its  declaration,  would  be 
wringing  their  liands  on  the  morrow.  As  a  peace  minis- 
ter, known  to  be  opposed  to  the  war,  and  therefore  mis- 
trusted as  well  as  misplaced,  he  of  course  failed  in  its  con- 
duct. The  war  machinery  was  rusty  and  out  of  gear. 
Patronage  had  corrupted  the  army  and  navy.  The  naval 
administration  was  rotten,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sailor 
was  vile.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  of  course  did 
their  utmost  to  weaken  and  embarrass  the  government 
in  the  conflict  into  which  they  had  driven  it.  Such  is 
always  the  conduct  of  faction,  politely  styled  party. 
Anson,  in  his  attacks  on  the  Spanish  treasure  ships, 
1739  renewed  the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh.  Portobello 
1741  was  taken,  but  the  attack  on  Carthagena  failed;  and  in 
the  troop-ships,  turned  into  hospitals,  or  rather  charnel- 
houses,  there  were  appalling  scenes.  The  shadow  of 
apijroaching  defeat  fell  upon  Walpole.  Instead  of  throw- 
ing off  the  minister  at  dinner  and  Ijeing  the  merriest  of 
the  company,  he  sat  by  .the  hour  silent  and  with  fixed 
eyes.     His  sleep  w^as  broken.     But  though  his  buoyancy 
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left  liiui,  liis  courage  did  not.  He  struggled  gallantly 
and  spoke  ubly  to  the  end.  He  went  into  his  last  election 
weighted  by  the  miscarriages  of  the  war,  by  the  accumu- 
lated discontents  of  twenty  years,  by  the  lingering  odium 
of  the  Excise  Bill,  by  all  the  calumnies  which  faction 
could  invent,  and  by  angry  passages  with  the  Scotch. 
Every  engine  was  plied  against  him  by  tlie  fury  of  an 
opposition  divided  in  principles,  but  united  in  hatred. 
He  came  out  of  the  light  with  his  majority  greatly  reduced  1741 
in  numbers,  still  more  fatally  in  spirit.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  he  fought  with  unabated  energy  and  force 
against  Pulteney,  Pitt,  and  all  the  host  of  enemies  whom 
his  long  monopoly  of  power  had  made ;  and  his  last 
speeches  seem  to  have  been  his  best.  Party  in  these 
battles  showed  its  character.  The  maim,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  were  whipped  down  to  vote.  Some  sick  ministe- 
rialists being  about  to  be  brought  in  through  a  private 
door,  the  opposition  stopped  the  keyhole  with  sand. 
A  ministerialist  stepped  up  to  a  member  of  the  opposition 
and  told  him  that  his  son  had  been  lost  at  sea.  The 
bereaved  father  recognized  the  kindness  of  the  inten- 
tion, and  stayed  to  vote.  Cornish  and  Scottish  members 
left  Walpole.  His  majority  fell  to  three.  At  last  he  was 
beaten  on  an  election  petition  by  one.  Then,  though  his  1742 
own  heart  was  still  high,  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  advice 
of  friends  and  retired.  1742 

The  old  idea  still  lingered  that  a  fallen  minister  was  a 
public  criminal  to  be  punished  for  his  abuse  of  power, 
and  there  was  talk  of  impeachment  and  even  of  blood. 
But  all  the  fury  simmered  down  into  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  which  sat  long,  did  its  worst,  and  produced 
nothing.     The  king,  who  had  shown  on  the  battlefield 
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that  he  did  not  hick  t-ounige,  and  \n1io  nither  shines  as  a 
patriot  among  the  vultures  of  laetion,  stood  by  his  faith- 
ful servant  ;  and  W'alpole's  only  punishment  was  trans- 
lation, as  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  scene  of  his  j^o^^'er  to 

1742  the  House  of  Lords.     'I'lie  sole  fruit  of  this  victory  of 

1743  patriotism  was  a  Place  lUU  limiting  the  number  of  olliees 
tenable  by  nuMubers  of  the  House  of  Connnons.  "The 
principles  of  the  opposition,"'  said  Chestertield,  "are  the 
principles  of  very  few  of  the  oi)posers."  The  principle 
of  the  opposers  had  been  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

Fortune  called  on  I'ulteney ;  but  Pulteney's  courage 
failed  him.  He  pleaded  a  patriotic  vow  which  he  had 
registered  against  acceptance  of  place,  declined  to  form  a 
government,  and  in  the  end  allowed  his  fallen  rival,  who 
still  had  the  king's  ear,  to  reduce  him  to  impotence  by 

1742  making  him  Earl  of  Bath.  "  I  have  turned  the  key  on 
him,"  said  Walpole,  making  the  motion  with  his  hand. 
"Here  we  go,  my  lord,"  said  he  to  Pulteney,  "the  two 
most  insignilicant  men  in  the  kingdom."  The  House  of 
Commoi'iS,  originally  called  to  give  the  government  sup- 
plies, and  perhaps  advice,  had  itself  l)ecome  the  government. 

1742  The  nominal  head  of  the  next  administration  was  Lord 
Wilmington,  who,  as  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  had  been 
minister-designate  fm-  the  hour  between  the  death  of 
George  L  and  the  re-installation  of  Walpole ;  but  the 
real  head  was  Carteret,  whose  parts,  according  to  contem- 
poraries, were  not  less  amazing  than  his  rants.  He  once 
read  a  love-letter  in  council,  l)eing  probably  full  of  claret, 
which  was  his  general  state.  A  more  dangerous  pilot  the 
ship  could  not  have,  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  which 
were  his  strong  pohit,  and  of  which  he  deemed  lumself 
consummate  master.      It  had  been  Walpole's  policy  to 
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avoid  engagements.  (^irteret  sliowed  Lis  genins  and 
proved  Hanov^er  to  be  a  fatal  adjunct  to  tlu;  island 
realm  by  plunging  the  nation  into  continental  war. 
Wilmington  died.  The  ball  then  rolled  into  the  lap  of  17Jo 
Pelliam,  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
came  in  as  secretary  of  state,  and  by  whose  vast  parlia- 
mentary interest  the  minister  was  supported.  Pelham 
was  a  worthy  man  and  a  fail'  administrator ;  a  very  in- 
ferior and  far  less  courageous  Walpole.  He  floated  rather 
than  steered,  but  managed  to  keep  clear  of  the  rocks. 
He  was  a  good  financier  and  effected  a  large  conversion  of 
the  debt.  He  sustained  the  government  by  Walpole's 
means,  but  lie  could  have  sustained  it  in  no  other  way. 

Now,  however,  was  seen  the  wisdom  of  Walpole's  policy 
of  peace.  Once  more  the  house  of  Stuart  found  suj)- 
porters  in  continental  powers  at  war  with  England.  The 
young  Pretender,  Charles  ICdward,  who  was  more  engag- 
ing than  his  father,  landed  in  Scotland,  raised  the  Jacobite  1745 
clans,  or  the  elfins  which  raided  under  that  banner,  de- 
feated a  royal  force  under  Cope  at  Preston  Pans  by  the  1745 
Highland  rush  with  the  clayi.iore,  took  Edinburgh,  was 
installed  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  marched  into  England 
as  far  as  Derby,  and  filled  the  metropolis  with  shameful  1745 
consternation.  England  was  denuded  of  troops  for  the 
foreign  war  and  was  compelled  to  call  ujioii  Holland  for 
stipulated  aid.  Among  the  people  a  strange  and  sinister 
apathy  seems  to  liave  reigned.  That  they  would  look  on 
and  cry  "Fight,  dogi  Fight,  bear  I  "  Avas  the  opinion  of 
shrewd  observers;  so  little  root  had  the  German  dynasty 
yet  taken,  and  so  needful  had  been  the  cautious  policy  of 
Walpole.  At  length  the  government  rallied  and  gathered 
force.     The   Pretender  retreated,  and  with  a  Highland 
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1745-  host  to  retreat  was  to  throw  up  the  game.     The  Duke  of 

^^^^  Cumberhuid  came  up  with  the  rebel  army  at  Culloden, 
formed,  as  encountcM-.s  with  tlie  Gallic  rush  had  taught 
the  Uomans  to  form,  in  the  order  necessary  to  repair  a 
broken  front,  and  by  his  victory  extinguished  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  duke,  a  German 
soldier-prince,  professionally  ruthless,  treated  the  van- 
quished with  cruelty.  But  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  on  the  whole  showed  the 
progress  of  humanity.  The  heir  of  the  Stuart  cause,  all 
hope  lost,  sank  into  a  drunkard,  and  the  house  of  Stuart 

1807  expired  in  a  cardinal,  whose  characteristic  memorial  is 
the  convent,  room  for  which  was  made  by  the  demolition 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Alban  Mount. 

"  You  may  now  go  play,  unless  you  like  to  fall  out 
among  yourselves;  "  so  said  the  old  cavalier  to  the  Round- 
heads on  the  final  overthroAV  of  his  party.  Tlie  same 
thing  might  have  been  said  to  the  Whigs  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Jacobites;  and  the  Wiiigs,  like  the 
Roundheads,  failed  not  to  fall  out  among  themselves. 
The  Whig  party  began  to  split  into  connections,  formed 
severally  around  great  houses,  which  struggled  against 
each  other  for  place,  and  with  theii  selfish  cabals  and  per- 
plexed intrigues  ignobly  filled  the  scene.  There  were 
shades  of  difference  in  the  political  character  of  the  con- 
nections, one  being  purely  Whig,  another  inclining  more 
to  Toryism ;  but  power,  which  gratified  ambition  and 
brought  with  it  an  immense  patronage,  was  the  animating 
motive  of  all. 

1754  An  early  outcome  of  tlie  struggle  was  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  arch  borougli-monger  and  arch 
place-monger  of  the  day,  who  by  assiduous  effort  in  both 
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those  lilies  of  corruption,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
princely  fortune  in  politics,  had  laid  up  a  vast  stock  of 
parliamentary  influence.  As  a  head  of  the  state  his 
Grace  was  grotesque.  His  royal  master  said  of  him  that 
he  was  hardly  fit  to  be  a  chamberlain  to  a  petty  German 
prince.  Mis  contemporaries  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
picting the  absurdity  of  his  iigure,  always  fussy  and  splut- 
tering, hurrying  as  though  he  were  trying  through  the 
day  to  catch  an  hour  lost  in  the  morning,  hastening  as  if 
he  were  the  carrier  instead  of  the  writer  of  a  despatch, 
rushing  from  his  dressing-room  with  his  face  half  covered 
with  lather  to  embrace  the  man  who  brouglit  liim  the 
good  news  that  Cape  Bre  on  was  an  island.  Insanely 
craving  for  power,  or  rather  for  the  dispensation  of  patron- 
age, he  was  yet  timorous  in  the  pursuit.  He  lacked  even 
common  veracity,  and  Walpole  said  of  him  that  his  name 
was  perfidy.  At  a  royal  funeral  we  see  him  pretending 
to  be  fainting  with  grief,  while  a  bishop  hovers  over  him 
with  a  smelling-bottle;  then,  as  his  curiosity  prevails  over 
his  hypocrisy,  running  round  with  his  spyglass  to  see  who 
was  there.  His  practised  cunning,  however,  enabled  him 
to  outwit  far  abler  men  than  himself.  He  was  indus- 
trious and  always  ready  in  debate.  He  was  twice  prime 
minister  of  England,  and  held  high  office  for  thirty- 
three  years.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  while  he  spent 
his  life  in  corruption,  and  his  mansion  was  its  court,  he 
was  not  himself  corrupt.  It  was  the  game,  not  the  stakes, 
that  he  loved,  and  in  the  game  he  squandered  three- 
quarters  of  his  ducal  fortune. 

Pelham  dying,  Newcastle  became  prime  minister.  He 
blundered  and  failed.  He  and  his  feeble  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  were  treated 
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as  butts  by  his  own  subordiimtes,  Pitt  and  Henry  Fdx, 
cabinet  diseiplino  having  as  yet  been  imperfectly  estab- 
lished, while  Newcastle  had  no  personal  power  of  control. 
The  French  Bourbon  having  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Span- 

1750   ish  Bourbon,  there  was  war  with  both  powers.     It  was 

1750  misconducted ;  Minorca  was  lost,  and  Newcastle  basely 
sought  to  appease  national  indignation  by  the  execution 

1757  of  Byng,  the  naval  commander,  for  failing  to  relieve  it; 
shooting  an  admiral,  as  A'oltaire  said,  to  encourage  the 

1757  rest.  The  ministry  broke  down,  Newcastle  unsuccess- 
fully attempting  to  sustain  it  by  a  union  with  Henry  Fox, 
a  very  able  and  daring  adventurer,  effective  in  debate, 
master  of  the  arts  of  corruption,  a  lirst-rate  manager  of 
parliament,  and  without  principle  of  any  kind. 

William  Pitt  was  now  striding  to  the  front.  To  him 
the  eyes  cf  the  people  were  turning  as  the  man  to  redeem 
them  from  the  oligarchical  selfishness,  incapacity,  and 
corruption  which  made  a  man  of  sense  like  Chesterfield 
despair  of  the  state.  Pitt,  though  allied  by  marriage  to 
P^arl  Temple,  did  not  belong  to  the  great  houses ;  he  was 
qualified  for  the  part  of  the  great  commoner  and  the  man 
of  the  people.  He  had  shown  no  scruples  in  cutting  his 
way  to  ijower.  He  hod  been  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents and  most  relentless  persecutors  of  Walpole,  and  had 
fully  shared  the  crime  of  forcing  him  into  the  war  with 
Spain.  As  a  subordinate  in  the  Newcastle  ministry,  he 
had  been  w^anting  in  loyalty  to  his  chief.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  nobly  protested  against  the  execution  of 
Byng,  and  he  had  won  golden  opinions  as  Paymaster,  by 
refusing  the  irregular  proiits  of  that  office,  which  were 
eagerly  grasped  by  Fox.  By  the  king  he  was  hated  as 
an  opponent  of  the  payment  of  Hanoverian  troops,  and 
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US  liaving  Hpokeu  most  contt'iiiptuoiisly  of  Iliinover  and 
ol'  tlicj  siihJL'ction  of  IJritisli  to  Iliinoveriaii  interests,  liut 
the  king  was  foreed  to  give  way,  ejacuhiting,  with  a  flash 
of  insight,  that  niinisters  were  king.  Under  the  nominal 
premiership  of  the  Dnkc  of  Devonsiiire,  Pitt  became  see-  1756 
retary  of  state  and  the  real  head  of  the  government. 
Fresh  energy  was  at  once  infvised  into  the  war  depart- 
ment. Flesh  hope  was  awakened  in  the  national  heart. 
IJnt  the  government  conld  not  connnand  the  majority 
in  parliament,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  parlia- 
mentary jobber,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Weighted  at 
the  same  time  by  the  king's  prejudice  against  Pitt,  it  fell ;  1757 
and  the  country,  in  time  of  w'ar,  was  for  eleven  weeks 
without  a  gov(!rnment.  Meantime  the  nation  liad  marked 
its  man,  and  gold  boxes,  with  the  freedom  of  cities  in 
them,  were  showered  upon  Pitt. 

At  last,  the  mediation  of  Chesterfiehl  effected  a  coalition 
between  Newcastle  and  Pitt;  Newcastle  furnishing  the  1757 
majority,  Pitt  the  capacity;  Pitt  taking  the  government 
absolutely  to  himself  and  disdainfully  leaving  the  patron- 
age to  the  duke.  Pitt  had  compared  the  union  of  New- 
castle Avith  Fox  to  that  of  the  languid  Saone  to  the 
impetuous  Rhone.  He  might  now  have  found  a  fresh 
use  for  his  simile,  lie  had  an  independent  source  of 
strength  in  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  civic 
democracy  of  London,  the  head  of  which,  lieckford,  a 
somewhat  inflated  city  potentate,  served  as  his  political 
tender,  supplying  him  with  the  popularity  which  he 
disdained  to  seek  for  himself. 

For  four  years  Pitt  is  dictator.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons bows,  almost  cringes,  to  his  personal  ascendancy 
sustained  by  the  oratorit;  tiro,  of  which  only  a  few  flakes 
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remain.  His  will  is  done,  and  all  the  money  which  his 
vastly  expensive  policy  demands  is  voted  without  a  word. 
He  had  boasted  that  he  alone  could  save  the  coiuitry. 
War  was  his  panacea  ;  he  avowed  himself  a  lover  of  hon- 
ourable war.  His  grand  aim  was  to  humble  France,  strip 
her  of  her  colonies,  and  destroy  her  commerce,  thereby, 
as  he  and  the  traders  of  that  day  believed,  making  British 
commerce  flourish.  His  policy  was  thus  the  very  oj^posite 
of  that  of  Walpole.  Of  economy  and  hnance  lie  was  alike 
ignorant  and  regardless.  For  Scotland  and  for  the  union 
he  did  much  when  he  gave  effect  to  the  wise  advice  of 
Duncan  Forbes  by  raising  Highland  regiments.  For 
the  general  administration,  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  for 
Ireland,  he  did  nothing.  But  he  was  the  greatest  of  war 
ministers.  He  had  the  eye  to  discern  merit  in  the  ser- 
vices, and  to  promote  it  over  the  head  of  seniority  and  in 
defiance  of  routine.  He  infused  his  own  spirit  into  all. 
It  was  in  Hawke,  when  on  a  stormy  sea  and  on  a  danger- 
ous coast,  he  replied  to  the  sailing-master  who  had  warned 
him  of  the  peril,  "  You  have  done  your  duty  in  warning 
me  ;  now  lay  me  ah^igside  of  the  French  admiral."  It 
was  in  Wolfe  when  he  scaled  the  precipice  of  Quebec. 
No  one,  it  was  said,  ever  entered  Chatham's  closet  with- 
out coming  out  a  braver  man.  Promotion  by  merit  in  the 
army  and  navy  was  an  example  for  the  public  service  gen- 
erally. The  most  signal  and  the  happiest  instance  of  it 
was  the  bestowal  of  high  command  on  Wolfe,  whose 
character,  combining  tenderness  and  home  affection  with 
high  as[)iration,  valour,  and  chivalry,  was  an  assurance 
that  with  much  that  was  unsound  there  was  something 
still  sound  in  the  nation. 

Pitt's  character  was  a  strange  compound  of  littleness 
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with  greatness.  His  egotism  was  intense,  and  by  it  and 
the  waywai'dness  that  attended  it  he  was  more  tlian  once 
fatally  led  astray.  His  arrogance  was  unbounded ;  the 
Commons  bore  it,  but  the  Lords  would  not.  The  great 
commoner  never  allowed  his  under-secretaries  to  sit  down 
in  his  presence.  Yet  to  the  king,  even  to  a  king  who  was 
a  mere  boy,  his  language  was  almost  abject ;  a  peep  into 
the  royal  closet  intoxicated  him,  and  it  was  said  that  when 
he  bowed  at  the  levee  you  could  almost  see  his  hooked 
nose  between  his  legs.  He  was  always  lofty,  even  in  his 
letters,  always  theatrical :  never  so  much  himself,  it  was 
said,  as  when  he  was  acting  a  part.  Genius  might  and 
did  dwell  with  such  infirmities.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  wisdom  or  the  clearest  sense  of  duty  could. 

Pitt's  continental  ally  in  the  war  was  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  That  philosophic  and  philanthropic  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  having  inherited  from  the  military  maniac,  his 
father,  an  incomparable  machine  of  \var,  had  been  tempted, 
as  he  coolly  avows,  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  a  name.  This  he  had  proceeded  to  do  by  a 
felonious  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  1756 
young  queen  of  Hungary,  afterwards  the  empress-queen, 
whose  weakness  exposed  her  to  aggression.  A  deadly 
struggle  was  thus  opened  between  him  and  the  injured 
empress.  The  wrath  of  the  Pompadour,  who  ruled 
France,  was  drawn  down  on  him  by  the  quips  of  his 
Voltairean  tongue.  In  the  same  way  he  made  tlie  Czarina 
his  enemy.  He  thus  formed  against  'limsolf  an  over- 
whelming coalition;  and,  without  the  nid  of  Pitt,  he  and 
Prussia  with  him,  in  spite  of  his  military  genius  and  the 
superior  drill  of  his  army,  must  have  fallen.  In  the 
dance  of  European  discord  there  had  been  a  change  of 
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partners;  England  had  gone  over  from  Austria  to  Prussia, 
and  France,  swayed  by  the  affronted  Pompadour,  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  her  immemorial 
foe.  The  flame  of  war,  thus  kindled,  enveloped  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  raged  over  them  for  seven 

1700  years.  At  Torgau,  the  last  great  battle,  twenty  thousand 
Austrians  and  thirteen  thousand  Prussians  Avere  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  wounded  were  left  untended  on  the 
field  through  a  night  of  frost.  Torgau  was  one  of  a  score 
of  battles,  some  of  them  hardly  less  murderous,  fought  to 
make  Frederick  famous,  while  death  and  sorrow  entered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasant  homes.  Of  Prussians, 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  French  together  there  had  been 
slain,  as  Frederick  reckoned,  six  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand, and  worse  than  the  carnage  were  the  desolation  of 
Avhole  districts,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence.  An  ol'ticer, 
riding  through  seven  villages  of  Hesse,  found  in  them  one 
man,  a  clergyman,  who  was  boiling  horse-beans  for  his 
dinner.  Fredtiick,  the  idol  of  those  who  worship  force, 
bombarde.l  a  city  for  several  days,  destroying  life  and  prop- 
erty, to  mask  the  fact  that  a  secret  treaty  had  been  made. 
To  act  with  Frederick,  Pitt  had  to  ^hrow  over  all  his 
protests  against  payment  of  Ilanoveiian  troops,  continen- 
tal entanglements,  and  the  giving  of  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers.  But  he  was  conquering  America,  he  said,  in 
(iermany.  America,  Canada  at  lenst,  lu;  did  concpier. 
He  conquered  other  French  colonics.  He  destroyed  for 
a  time  the  maritime  power  and  the  commerce  of  France. 

I7.v,»  jJclls  were  always  ringing  for  fresh  victories,  and  the 
nation  was  in  a  delirium  of  i)ride  and  joy.  Such  was  tlu? 
mood,  at  least,  of  the  governing  classes.  What  was  said 
or  felt  in  the  cottige  we  cannot  tell. 
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ANCE  more  the  course  of  victory  abroail  was  arrested 
and  reversed  by  a  political  catastroi)]ie  at  home.     The 
old  king,  who  had  fought  at  Dettingen  and  liked  the  war 
policy,   died.      Frederick,  his  eldest    son,  had  closed  by    i760 
an  early  death  a  silly  and  untilial  career.     His  grandson,    1751 
(Jeorge  HI.,  ascended  at  the  age  of  twenty-t^v•o  tiie  throne    1760 
which  he  was  destined  to  fill  through  fifty-nine  years,  for 
the  most  part  terribly  eventful. 

The  name  of  (icorge  HI.  cannot  be  penned  without 
a  pang,  can  hardly  be  penned  without  a  curse,  such  mis- 
chief was  he  fated  to  do  the  country.  The  effect  even 
of  his  personal  and  domestic  virtues  was  evil,  in  so  far 
as  they  sanctified  his  prejudices  and  gave  him  a  hold 
upon  the  heart  of  the  people.  Whatever  good  he  did  by 
the  example  of  a  moral  court  was  largely  cancelled  by  the 
conduct  of  the  sons  whom  he  brought  up  unwisely,  and 
by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  depriving  mendjcrs  of  liis 
family  of  their  natural  freedom  of  marriage,  whidi  was 
his  personal  work.  Tlie  moral  improvement  of  the 
nation,  which  by  this  time  liad  bc^gun,  Avas  due  less  to  the 
inlluence  of  the  court  than  to  that  of  Methodisu),  with 
which  assuredly  the  court  had  little  to  do,  and  of  the 
evangelical    movement    within    tlu.'    establishment    wliich 
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jMethoclism  set  on  fof;t  ;  perhaps  also  to  the  alarm  which 
the  spread  of  scepticism  had  given  the  clergy,  and  to  a 
recoil  from  the  impiety  and  immorality  of  the  Voltairean 
school.  But  it  V  as  no  fault  of  George  III.  that  the  part 
cast  for  him  by  destiny  was  not  that  of  a  ploughman,  for 
which  he  had  si  rength  and  virtue  ;  or  that  of  a  soldier,  for 
which  he  had  courage  ;  but  that  of  a  ruler  of  his  kind. 

George''^  education  had  been  royal.  He  was  brought 
up  by  courtly  tutors  of  Tory  leanings  who  seem  to  have 
taught  him  nothing  that  could  open  his  mind,  while  they 
instilled  into  him  their  political  sentiments.  His  mother, 
full  of  the  despotic  notions  of  her  native  Germany,  was 
always  saying  to  him,  "  George,  be  a  king  !  "  It  is  prob- 
able that  Bolingbroke's  ideal  of  a  patriot  king,  putting  all 
parties  under  his  feet  and  ruling  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
peojjliB,  had  found  its  way  into  his  mind.  At  all  events, 
on  being  a  king  and  not  only  reigning  but  governing,  he 
was  bent.  The  liturgy  and  the  law  were  on  his  side.  If 
he  looked  into  a  book  of  constitutional  law,  such  as 
Blackstone'a  "•Commentaries,"  the  manuscript  of  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  for  his  use,  he  would 
have  found  it  clearly  laid  down  that  it  was  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  a  youth  of  twenty-two  with  an  ominously  low 
forehead  and  prominent  eyes,  ignorant,  inexperienced, 
narroAV-minded,  and  with  a  taint  of  insanity  in  his  blood, 
himself  to  govern  the  country ;  to  make  appointments, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  military,  naval,  and  colonial ; 
to  grant  all  honours;  to  call  and  dismiss  parliament; 
to  exercise  a  veto  on  all  legislation  ;  to  direct  foreign 
policy  ;  and  by  his  fiat  to  make  war  and  peace.  Such 
was  the  legal  constitution ;  such  is  the  legal  constitution 
at  this  day. 
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The  moment  was  propitious  to  George's  game.  The 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  dead.  The  Tory  devotees  of 
divine  right  Avere  ready  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a 
throne  legitimized  by  two  descents,  and  the  occu})ant  of 
which  could  say  he  was  born  a  Briton.  Jacobites  began 
to  attend  the  levees.  The  group  of  Whig  houses  which 
had  overtopped  the  crown  was  discredited  by  its  cabals 
and  its  corruption.  The  country  was  weary  of  their  rule, 
which  was  no  longer  needed  to  keep  out  the  Stuarts. 
They  were  quarrelling  among  themselves,  so  that  they 
could  be  jilayed  off  against  each  other. 

(reorge  opened  the  game  by  having  his  declaration  to 
the  privy  council  drawn  up  without  consulting  his  min- 
isters, and  by  conunanding  authorities  in  Ireland  to 
listen  in  certain  cases  to  his  instructions  alone.  He  did 
not  revert  to  the  practices  of  his  earlier  predecessors  by 
presiding  in  council ;  but  he  intended  that  instead  of  a 
prime  minister  with  a  party  cabinet  there  should  be 
what  came  to  be  called  government  by  de[)artments,  with- 
out a  prime  minister,  the  head  of  each  department  holding 
his  place  solely  of  the  croAv  >,  and  all  of  them  being  under 
the  personal  but  irresponsible  control  of  the  king.  The 
king  was  to  control  the  treasury  boroughs,  the  pension 
list,  'and  the  other  secret  engines  of  power,  to  which 
George  soon  learned  to  add  what  he  called  "golden  pills" 
for  elections  or  the  piu'chase  of  votes  in  parliament ;  and 
on  a  pretty  large  scale,  as  debts  on  the  civil  list,  heavy 
and  imaccounted  for,  showed.  In  time  there  was  formed 
in  parliament  a  set  of  '•"  king's  friends,"  whose  votes  Avere 
ever  at  the  beck  of  the  king,  ready  to  trip  up  any  miii- 
ister  who  had  crossed  his  will.  Thus  out  of  the  grave  of 
government  by  prerogative,  government  by  influence  was 
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to  rise.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  and  get  rid  from 
time  to  time  of  ministers  who  refused  submission,  apti- 
tude for  intrigue  was  required,  and  with  this  as  well  as 
with  tenacity  of  purpose  (leorge  was  by  nature  endowed. 
It  unfortunately  ha}v^)ened,  however,  that  the  part  of 
patriot  king  was  filled.  To  enthrone  George  it  was 
necessary  first  to  dethrone  William,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  pursuit  of  conquest  and  glory.  To  get  rid  of  Pitt 
the  king  brought  forward  and  introduced  into  the  gov- 
ernment, as  an  earnest  of  the  preference  of  merit  to  party, 
his  groom  of  the  stole  and  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  the 
Scotch  Lord  Bute,  the  special  favourite  of  the  Princess 
Dowager,  a  courtly  and  dignified  gentleman  of  high 
monarchical  principles,  with  a  fine  leg  and  a  solemn 
elocution.  An  opportunity  for  the  revolution  soon  pre- 
sented itself.     The  Spanish  Bourbon  showed  that  he  was 

17G1-  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  French  branch  of   his  family. 

•  Pitt  proposed  to  strike  him  before  the  Spanish  treasure 
fleet  could  come  into  port.  He  was  outvoted  by  the  Bute 
section  of  the  cabinet  and  forced  to  resign.  The  king  and 
Bute  were  wise  enough  t(j  disarm  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allay  public  wrath,  by  heaping  on  him  rewards 
and  honours.  With  tears  of  gratitude  and  in  language 
of  astonishing  self -prostration  he  accepted  a  pension  of 
tiiree  thousand  a  year  for  himself  and  a  peerage  for  his 
wife.  Then  lie  ostentatiously  sold  his  carriage  horses  and 
offended  taste  by  turning  the  cheers  from  the  king  to 
himself  in  a  procession  to  the  City.  The  dismissal  of 
Newcastle  soon  followed.  The  old  jobber  fell  honourably 
after  all,  refusing  a  pension,  though  he  had  expended  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate  in  the  public  service.     Bute 

17G2    became,  under  the  king,  the  head  of  the  government. 
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Bute  had  after  i.ll  to  justify  Pitt  by   declaring   war 

against  Spain,  and  in  his  own  despite  he  took  Havana.    1762 

But,  like    Bolingbroke,  he  sued   to  the   vanquished   for 

peace.      Preliminaries  of  peace  were  framed.     England   1702 

kept  Canada  with  consequences  presently  to  be  revealed, 

jMinorca,  some   sugar  islands,  and   some   settlements  in        I 

Africa  which  drew  her  more  deeply  into  slavery  and  the        ; 

slave-trade ;  as  well  as  her  winnings  in  India,  where  her        ' 

.  .  ! 

merchant  conquerors  had  meantime  been  gaining  ground.        ■ 

This  Avas  what  she  got  for  the  expenditure  of  blood,  the  ! 
war  taxation,  eighty  millions  of  additional  debt,  bringing  i 
the  total  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and,  what 
proved  to  be  a  heavy  item  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account, 
a  renewal  of  deadly  enmity  with  France.  Pitt,  liis  City 
worshippers  said,  had  made  commerce  flourish  by  war. 
To  create  a  factitious  prosperity  by  tiie  destruction  of  a 
rival  marine  and  by  war  expenditure  was  possible.  To 
create  permanent  prosperity  by  the  destruction  of  wealth 
was  not.  England  and  France  were  the  natural  customers 
of  each  other. 

The  preliminaries  had  now  to  be  forced  through  parlia- 
ment. For  tliat  or  any  other  political  operation,  Bute  had 
neither  aptitude  nor  experience.  He  applied  to  Henry 
Fox,  who  stood  for  hire  in  the  political  market,  and  for 
very  high  pay  readily  undertook  the  job.  Fox  bought  a  1762 
large  majority  for  the  court  and  the  treaty  by  bribery  and 
by  a  use  of  patronage  and  of  official  terrorism  in  the  way 
of  sweeping  dismissals  unparalleled  even  in  that  era  of 
corruption.  Bribery  included  the  allotment  of  public 
loans  on  scandalously  gainful  terms  to  the  friends  of  the 
government.  Such  was  the  elevation  of  public  spirit 
produced  by  war.     War  as  a  cure  for  internal  vices  and 
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I  (lomestic  discord  is  not  less  futile  than  immoral.  Mean 
propensities  are  not  expelled  by  violent  passions.  The 
contractor  is  not  turned  into  a  hero. 

To  the  general  surprise  Bute,  after  securing  his  major- 

1763  ity,  resigned.  He  was  breaking  down  under  the  burden 
of  state  and  under  a  load  of  public  hatred.  As  the  sup- 
planter  of  Pitt,  as  the  author  of  a  dishonourable  peace, 
and  perhaps  still  more  as  a  Scotchman,  he  was  so  detested 
that  liis  life  was  not  safe  and  he  had  to  go  about  guarded 
by  bravoes.  That  he  was  the  paramour  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  the  belief  of  the  people,  playfully  expressed 
by  burning  a  petticoat  and  a  jack-boot.  His  ministry 
was  weak.  His  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Dashwood, 
who  had  supplanted  the  able  Legge,  was  a  jest,  a 
bad  omen  for  the  opening  of  a  reign  of  merit.  Suspi- 
cions of  Bute's  secret  influence  continued  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  scene  and  to  form  the  subject  of  stipu- 
lations and  protests  somewhat  peevishly  addressed  by 
the  responsible  ministers  to  the  king.  But  for  these 
suspicious  there  seems  to  have  been  not  much  ground. 
So  ended  the  iirst  essay  of  George  HI.  to  play  the  patriot 
king.  Though  baffled,  he  was  not  subdued.  Neither  his 
hatred  of  the  Whig  oligarchy  which  had  overmastered 
the  crown  nor  liis  struggle  to  restore  personal  govern- 
ment ceased.  He  had  his  golden  pills  and  was  enlist- 
ing his  king's  friends. 

For  the  present  the  king  found  himself  in  the  hands 

1763  of  a  ministry  formed  of  a  coalition.  Whig  in  name 
but  largely  Tory  in  character,  of  wliich  George  Grenville 
was  the  head  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  M'as  the  patron. 
Grenville  was  an  honest,  industrious,  and  capable  man  of 
business,  but  narrow-minded,  a  legal  and  constitutional 
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formalist,  fitter  to  be  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  darling  sphere,  than  chief  of  the  state.  Bedford  was 
a  Tory  in  grain,  always  on  the  arbitrary  side. 

Government  now  became  involved  in  two  great  con- 
tests. Of  these  contests,  the  first  was  half  comical. 
John  Wilkes  was  a  born  demagogue.  His  face  was  that 
of  a  Thersites,  with  a  horrible  squint.  Morally  he  was  a 
scamp  and  one  of  thv.  debauched  brotherhood  of  Med- 
menham  Abbey.  From  principle  and  conviction  he  was 
entirely  free,  and  when  all  was  over  he  could  jauntily 
tell  the  king  that  he  had  never  been  a  Wilkite.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  extremely  clever  and  daring  as  well  as 
restlessly  vain,  and  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
arts  of  popularity  both  political  and  social.  He  could 
even  throw  his  spell  over  Johnson,  who  regarded  him 
politically  as  a  limb  of  Satan,  by  paying  skilful  homage 
to  the  dictator,  and  helping  him  to  the  brown  of  the  veal. 
Wilkes  had  assailed  Bute,  the  hated  Scotchman,  in  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  his  North  Briton.  The  secretary  1763 
of  state  issued  a  general  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  authors  and  printers  of  the  number,  giving  no 
names.  This  led  to  a  long  battle,  with  actions  and 
counter-actions  in  the  courts  of  law,  about  the  legality 
of  general  warrants,  which  ended,  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
end,  in  their  condemnation.  But  a  second  issue  was 
raised  by  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  as  a  libeller  from  the  1763 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Besides 
the  libel  on  Bute  the  government  found  among  liio  papers 
an  obscene  parody  of  Pope's  "Essay  on  "*.ian,"  entitled 
an  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  witli  mock  xiotes  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  the  worshipper  of  Pope.  This  impudent 
squib  was  read  to  the  horrified  House  of  Lords  by  Sand- 
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wich,  who  was  himself  one  of  W'"  ^s's  fellow-rakes,  ami 
was  made  a  seeoiul  grouiiil  c  jecution.     The  House 

of  Commons,  obodiont  to  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  the 
government,  expelled  Wilkes  as  a  libeller.  That  House, 
severed  as  it  was  from  the  people  by  the  defects  of 
the  representation,  Avas  not  less  given  than  kings  had 
been  to  assertions  of  its  prerogative  and  stretches  of 
arbitrary  power.  It  not  only  expelled  Wilkes,  which  it 
had  a  right  to  do,  but  went  on  to  discjualify  him  per- 
petually for  election.  The  question  thus  raised  as  to 
the  right  of  constituencies  gave  birth  to  a  great  constitu- 
tional fray,  in  which  the  thunders  of  Pitt  were  heard 
on  the  side  of  popular  right,  though  he  disdained  the 
demagogue  and  denounced  hatred  of  the  Scotch.  Wilkes 
was  outlawed,  returned,  underwent  a  triumphant  impris- 

1768  onment,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Middlesex, 
and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  after  a 
tempest  of  excitement  and  riot.  He  was  again  expelled 
froni  the  House  of  Connnons.  He  was  again  elected 
after  another  stoi-m  of  agitation,  when  the   House  gave 

1769  the  seat  to  Luttrell,  the  court  candidate,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  smaller  number  of  votes.  Like  some  other 
political  struggles,  this  became  a  combat  between  the 
democratic  citv  of  London  and  tlie  oligarchical  House  of 
Connnons.  hi  the  end  the  House  of  Commons,  weakened 
by  other  reverses,  succumbed,  and  erased  the  proceedings 

1782  against  Wilkes  from  its  journals.  W^ilkes  meanwhile 
became  the  idol  of  the  hour,  was  elected  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  city,  and  touched  tlie  civic  skies  with  his 
impish  head.  On  tliis  as  on  all  occasions,  the  king  was 
for  arbitrary  measures  ;  his  temper  got  the  better  of  his 
policy  aiul,  instead  of  posing  as  the  guardian  of  public 
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right  against  the  encroachments  of  the  House  of  Coni- 
nions,  he  pressed  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  tlius  spoiling 
his  own  game  if  his  intention  was  to  play  the  patriot 
king.  In  fact  he  could  play  the  king  but  not  the  patriot. 
The  other  contest,  far  from  being  comical,  was  the  most 
tragical  disaster  in  English  history.  The  thirteen  Ameri- 
can colonies  of  England  now  stretched  in  a  line  of  seven- 
teen hundred  nules  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  from 
bleak  Massachusetts  to  the  sunny  South.  They  were  of 
different  origin,  but  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded 
by  religious  or  political  exiles,  who  carried  with  them 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression.  In  the  north  was 
the  descendant  of  the  exiled  Puritan ;  in  the  south  was  the 
descendant  of  the  exiled  Cavalier ;  in  Maryland  the  Roman 
Catholic  had  sought  a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  penal 
laws  ;  in  Pennsylvania  the  Quaker  had  found  freedom 
from  a  state  church.  To  these  had  recently  been  added 
Irish  Presbyterians,  fugitives  at  once  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Irish  episcopate  and  from  British  restrictions  on 
Irish  industry.  The  Puritan,  though  he  had  lost  much 
of  his  religious  fire,  had  kept  his  political  republicanism, 
and  had  added  to  it  a  spirit  of  litigation,  fostered  by 
the  lawyers,  who  were  his  social  and  political  chiefs.  The 
descendant  of  the  Cavalier  was  a  slave-owner,  with  the 
haughty  pride  of  that  character  and  a  Roman  love  of 
liberty  for  tlie  master  class.  As  in  origin,  the  colonies 
differed  somewhat  in  constitution ;  some  were  royal ;  some 
were  proprietary,  a  remnant  of  sovereignty  remaining  in 
the  heir  of  the  founder ;  some  were  chartered ;  but  all 
had  acquired  something  like  a  counterpart  in  miniature 
of  the  parliamentary  government  of  England,  and  were 
instinct  with  British  ideas  of  liberty,  of  the  Great  Chartef, 
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unci  of  the  Stiitute  iijjiiinst  Arbitrary  Taxation.  Tlie 
political  connection  with  the  mother-country  was  main- 
tained through  governors  sent  out  by  the  crown  or  the 
Proprietary.  The  colonies  had  felt  in  some  measure 
tlie  tyrannical  aggressions  of  the  later  Stuarts,  but  from 
these  they  had  been  delivered  by  the  Revolution.  They 
fully  enjoyed  the  personal  liberties  of  Knglishmen  ;  on 
the  whole  they  had  been  left  to  develop  themselves  as 
eonnnonwealths  in  benelicent  neglect ;  and  though  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  friction  between  their 
local  assemblies  and  the  governors,  who  were  often  cor- 
ruptly ai)pointed,  they  had  politically  little  cause  for 
complaint,  nor  did  they  seriously  complain.  Governors 
were  sometimes  useful  in  controlling  the  indiscretions  of 
young  communities,  notably  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
paper  curr'^'icy. 

Commercially  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  colonies  gen- 
erally were  treated  by  the  mother-country,  according  to 
the  notion  universally  prevalent  in  those  protectionist 
days  and  accepted  by  Montesquieu,  as  existing  for  her 
commercial  benefit.  They  were  forbidden  to  manufacture 
articles  which  she  manufactured,  to  buy  of  anybody  but 
her,  and  to  carry  their  goods  to  any  but  her  market. 
Their  shipping  industry  was  also  restricted  by  her  navi- 
gation laws  for  the  benefit  of  her  carrying  trade  and  her 
navy.  Colonists  could  not  export  their  sugar,  their 
tobacco,  their  cotton,  their  indigo,  their  ginger,  their 
dyeing  woods,  their  molasses,  their  beaver,  their  peltry, 
their  copper  ore,  their  pitch,  their  turpentine,  their  masts 
or  yards,  their  coffee,  pimento,  cocoanuts,  raw  silk,  hides, 
skins,  potash  and  pearlash,  or  with  some  exceptions 
their  rice,   to   any  place   but    Great    Britain,    not   even 
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to  Ireland.  Noi*  might  any  foruij^n  shi])  enter  a  colonial 
harbour;  nor,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  salt  and  wines,  could  the  colonists  import  from 
any  country  but  Great  Britain.  The  American  colonists 
were  debarred  from  the  free  sale,  and  thus  practically 
from  the  manufacture,  of  cloth,  from  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  though  tlieirs  was  the  land  of  the  beaver,  from 
iron  manufacture  of  the  higher  kinds,  though  tiieir 
country  abounded  in  ores,  as  well  as  in  wood  and  coal. 
While  their  free  labor  was  thus  discouraged  they  were 
forbidden  to  put  a  limit  to  the  slave-trade  as,  from  eco- 
nomical motives,  though  not  from  motives  of  humanity, 
they  desired.  Trade,  even  with  British  dependencies, 
was  granted  them  as  a  special  boon  and  in  sparing  meas- 
ure. (\)mmercial  privileges,  it  is  true,  supposed  to  be 
countervailing,  were  conceded  to  them.  Jiut  these  privi- 
leges did  by  no  means  countervail,  and  the  colonial  sys- 
tem of  England,  though  liberal  compared  with  the  Spanish 
system,  and  practically  mitigated  by  contral)and  trade, 
was  still  so  galling  that  in  spite  of  the  ties  of  race,  history, 
and  a  common  tlag,  there  would  probably  have  been  a 
rupture  long  before  had  the  colonies  not  been  bound  to 
the  mother-country  by  a  strong  tie  of  ancther  kind. 

Such  a  tie  there  was  in  the  need  felt  by  the  colonists 
of  Britain  for  protection  against  French  ambition  which 
threatened  them  from  its  citadel  at  Quebec.  They  out- 
numbered the  French  thirty  to  one,  and  were  certainly 
not  inferior  to  them  in  natural  valour.  But  they  were 
farmers  and  traders,  while  the  French-Canadian  was  as 
much  of  a  bushranger  as  either,  and  was  backed  by  the 
army  of  France  as  Avell  as  aided  by  the  tomahawk  of  the 
Indian  savage,  to  him  a  too  congenial  ally.     The  French 
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forces  were  wielded  l)y  the  single  hand  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernor, while  the  English  colonies  were  disunited,  and  the 
most  warlike,  those  of  the  southern  slave-owner,  being 
faj'thest  from  the  point  of  danger,  were  the  least  willing 
to  take  arms.  Confederation  for  the  conmion  defence 
had  been  essa3'ed,  but,  owing  to  mutual  jealousies,  it  had 
been  essayed  in  vain.  The  colonists,  therefore,  were  glad 
to  be  sustained  by  the  mighty  arm,  and  to  be  united 
under  the  leadership,  of  the  mother-country.  After  the 
conquest  of  Canada  there  was  an  outburst  of  loyal  affec- 
tion, and  Pitt  was  as  much  idolized  in  British  America 
as  in  (ireat  Britain.  But,  as  shrewd  observers  at  the 
time  foresaw,  when  the  fear  of  France  departed  attach- 
ment to  England  cooled.  From  that  time  there  was  among 
the  republicans  in  jNIassachusetts  a  party  which  aspired  to 
independence  and  was  ready  to  embrace  the  first  occasion 
of  breaking  the  chain.  Its  apostle  was  Samuel  Adams, 
who,  finding  himself  unfitted  for  trade,  had  turned  his 
mind  to  political  agitation.  Tlius  Pitt's  glorious  con- 
quest brought  in  its  train  calamity,  poorly  compensated 
by  the  accpiisition  of  a  French  colony  whicli  England 
failed  to  assimilate,  and  which  added  notliing  to  lier 
wealth  or  to  lier  real  power. 

The  war  being  over  and  tlie  day  for  payment  having 
come,  (.icorge  (irenvillc,  then  ministoi',  resolved  to  do  that 
which  the  prudence  of  Walpole  had  shrunk  from  doing. 
He  resolved  to  tax  the  colonics.  He  wanted  to  lay  on 
them  a  part  of  the  burden  contracted  partly  for  their 
behoof,  and  to  make  them  maintain  for  their  connnon 
defence  a  standing  force,  independent  of  local  parsimony 
or  caprice.  It  did  not  occur  io  liim  tliat  they  were 
already  being   heavily  taxed   by  commercial   restriction 
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and  the  navigation  laws.  The  pressure  of  the  commercial 
restrictions  he,  just  at  the  wrong  moment,  aggravated  b}' 
issuing  orders  for  stricter  enforcement  and  the  suppression 
of  smuggling,  thus  closing  the  safety-valve  of  the  most 
dangerous  discontent.  Grenville's  object  was  purely  fiscal 
or  military.  lie  was  constitutional,  tliough  a  political 
martinet ;  he  intended  no  aggression  oii  colonial  liberties, 
nor  is  there  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  originally 
inspired  by  the  king.  In  fact,  he  was  not  on  the  l)est 
terms  wit'  the  king,  whom  he  bored  with  his  tedious 
homilies  in  the  closet.  lUit  he  was  a  parliamentary  pedant 
who  took  the  statute  book  for  policy  as  avcU  as  law.  He 
pitched  upon  a  stamp  tax,  after  consulting  tlie  agents  of  1765 
the  colonies,  as  the  least  odious  form  of  taxation.  He  tried 
to  gild  the  pill  with  commercial  boons,  liut  Massachusetts 
was  ripe  for  revolt.  Samuel  Adams  and  his  circle  had 
leavened  her  witli  his  doctrines  ;  lawyers  were  her  politi- 
cal pastors  ;  her  taverns  were  full  of  political  del)ate  and 
agitation.  She  rose  at  once  in  angry  protest,  forcibly 
resisted  the  execution  of  the  Act,  levelled  the  stiunj)  olhce, 
wrecked  the  house  of  tlie  stamp  distributor,  com])elled 
liim  to  resign  his  oflice  and  swear  never  to  resume  it, 
burnt  tlie  records  of  the  admiralty  court,  rilled  the  houses 
of  its  ol'ticials,  and  gutted  the  mansion  of  tlie  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  barely  esciiped  with  his  life.  Her  lips 
continued  to  speak  the  language  of  lovaltv,  but  her  hand 
had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Pitt,  now  out  of 
ollicc,  applauded  her  in  his  unmeasured  way,  saying  that 
three  millions  of  peo[)le,  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
made  slaves,  would  be  fitted  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest. 
He  drew  a  distinction  Ix'lwecn  interuid  taxation  and 
external   taxatidu  or  anythinii'  which  could  be  described 
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iXH  regulation  of  trade,  asserting  the  riglit  of  parliament 
to  lay  any  impost  or  restriction  it  pleased  on  colonial 
commerce,  to  prevent  the  colonists,  if  it  chose,  from 
making  a  nail  for  a  liorseshoe,  but  denying  its  right  to 
levy  internal  taxes  such  as  the  Stamp  Act.  The  difference 
between  one  mode  of  taxation  and  the  other  was,  accord- 
ing to  him,  tlie  difference  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
It  was  clear  enough  that  the  supreme  power  of  legislation 
must  carry  the  power  of  taxation  with  it.  Whether  the 
power  t)f  taxation  could  be  justly  or  prudently  exercised 
was  another  question.  The  colonies  were  unrepresented 
in  parliament.  So  it  was  said,  and  with  bitter  truth,  was 
a  great  part  of  tlie  people  of  England.  Hut  then  the 
people  of  England  were  on  the  spot  ;  without  having 
veites  they  might  influence  parliament ;  in  the  last  resort 
they  might  reform  their  representation.  The  general 
interests  of  all  Englishmen,  enfranchised  or  unenfran- 
chised, were  the  same.  Adam  Smith,  indeed,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  colonies  should  be  represented  in  parliament. 
lint  diversity  of  interest  and  character  as  well  as  a  six 
weeks'  voyage  stood  fatally  in  the  way  of  that  solution. 
Wisest  were  they  who,  like  Dean  Tucker,  said,  "If  the 
colonies  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  burdens  of  the  empire, 
let  them  go;  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  keeping  them 
against  their  will."  The  fact  was  that  the  colonial  system 
v.as  fundamentally  unsound  ;  it  had  its  source  in  the 
feudal  idea  of  personal  allegiance  ;  there  was  no  reason 
why  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
capable  of  self-government  should  be  dependencies  of  a 
European  power  at  all ;  they  ought  to  have  been  free  and 
followed  their  own  destinies  from  the  beginning.  The 
onlv  sound   rciison   at    least    for   the   retention   of  the  tie 
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was  the  dang-er  to  wliicli  these  colonies,  unshiehletl  by 
the  mother-eouiitiy,  might  luive  been  exposed  from  the 
aggressive  ambition  of  France  ;  while,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  with  greater  readiness  have  combined 
for  their  own  defence  and  they  would  have  enjoyed 
exemption  from  imperial  wars. 

For  the  present  the  storm  was  laid.  Grenville  went  ont 
in  conse(]uence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  liis  master 
about  a  IJegency  Bill  which  had  l)cen  rendered  necessary  1706 
by  the  first  appearance  of  mental  malady  in  tlie  king.  He 
was  succeeded,  after  the  usual  round  of  intrigue  and  cabal 
among  the  different  aristocratic  coiniections,  and  tlie  usual 
struggles  for  the  emancipation  of  the  royal  power  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  by  Lord  Rockingham,  a  sporting  grandee 
of  second-rate  ability,  and  so  bad  a  speaker  that  one  who 
attacked  him  in  debate  was  upbraided  for  worrying  a 
dund)  animal,  but  sensible,  liberal,  and  a  man  of  honour. 
Pitt  unfortunately  refused  to  join.  He  was  too  much 
under  the  sinister  intlueiu'e  of  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
'l'emph\  an  arch-intriguer,  who  Avanted  a  (irenville 
miuistrv.  I>ut  Fitt  himself  was  wavward,  and  hated 
tlie  coiniections.  Ilis  ideal,  like  tiiat  of  (teorge  HI.,  was 
a  patriot  king,  putting  faction  and  oligarchy  under  iiis 
feet,  only  that  Fitt's  king  was  to  be  William  and 
not  George.  At  his  side  Hockingham  had  a  man  far 
more  memorable  than  himself.  Edmund  Hurke,  the  Irish 
adventurer,  as  uuMubers  of  aristocratic  connections  called 
him,  without  a  landed  estate,  or  any  capital  but  genius 
and  learning,  who  had  done  Iiockingham  the  lionour  to 
select  him  as  his  ])olitical  jiatniu.  Hy  liockingliam's 
ministry  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  to  thi^  delight  not  176(5 
more  of  the  h)yal  ('(»b»iiists  than  of  F>ritisli  nierehauts, 
vol..  II  — 14 
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who,  having  suffered  by  colonial  boycotting  of  their  goods 
and  the  withholding  of  colonial  debts,  thronged  the  portals 
of  the  House  of  Coninions  on  the  eventful  night,  and, 
says  Burke,  beheld  the  face  of  General  Conway,  who  had 
moved  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel.  At  tlie  same  time,  to  salve  the  wounded  honour 
of  parliament  and  satisfy  the  arbitrary  temper  of  the  king, 
an  Act  Avas  passed  declaring  that  the  British  legislature 
had  power  to  bind  the  colcmies  in  all  cases.  Such  a 
settlement,  theoretically  inconsistent,  but  in  appearance 
at  least  practically  wise,  savours  of  Burke,  who  in  this  as 
on  all  occasions  maintained  that  government  was  a  matter 
not  of  al)stra';'t  principle,  but  of  practical  wisdom.  He 
would  be  willing  to  waive  any  question  about  principle 
so  long  as  the  practical  grievance  was  removed.  The 
sequel  showed,  however,  that  abstract  principles  sometimes 
require  attention.  Burke  might  have  found  it  dil'licult  to 
sa}'  what  a  legislative  supremacy  was  Avorth  when  it  was 
not  to  be  exercised,  and,  generally,  what  was  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  connection.  Had  he  not  been  a  free 
trader,  he  might  have  pointed  to  the  imperial  monopoly  of 
trade  as  a  warrant  for  the  colonial  sj'stem  ;  an  argument 
which  is  wanting  to  the  maintainers  of  the  system  at  the 
present  day,  when  a  colony  if  it  pleases  can  treat  the 
mother-country  as  a  commercial  enemy  and  lay  protective 
duties  on  her  goods.  The  colonies,  however,  glad  to  bo 
rid  of  the  tax,  acquiesced  in  the  theoretic  declaration,  and 
peace  for  a  time  returned. 

Not  for  a  long  time.     The  Rockingham  ministry,  weak 

in  itself,  and   frowned   upon   in  waywardness  if  not   in 

1760    selfishness  by  Pitt,  soon  fell.     Tlie  king  had  to  go  back 

to  Pitt,  who  formed  a  ministry  after  his  own  pattern  with- 
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out  regard  to  connection  or  party ;  a  mosaic,  as  Burke,  a 
liegeman  of  the  Kocikingliam  connection,  called  it,  of  pieces 
taken  from  all  political  quarters,  diverse  in  their  colour, 
and  totally  strange  to  each  other.  The  nominal  head  was 
not  Pitt,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  somewhat  indolent 
grandee,  who  spoke  of  the  affairs  of  the  turf  as  more 
important  than  those  of  state,  and  shocked  public  decency 
by  his  open  immoralit}*;  yet  honourable  and  sensil)le,  as 
well  as  devoted  to  l*itt.  Pitt  himself  sank  into  the  otliee 
of  Privy  Seal.  ^lore  than  that,  he  sank  into  a  peerage, 
leaving  his  oratoric  throne  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  and 
passing  into  the  limbo  of  the  upper  House  as  the  Earl  of  1766 
Chatham,  not  without  loss  of  his  hold  ui)on  the  people. 
His  health  was  failing.  Preseiitl}'  suppressed  gout,  not  un- 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  the  influence  of  that  uncontrolled 
egoism  which  is  the  source  of  moral  insanity,  reduced  him 
to  a  condition  in  which  he  could  not  be  approached  by 
liis  vicegerent  (Jrafton,  or  even  by  the  king,  but  lay,  as 
scoffers  said,  on  his  back  at  Hayes  talking  fustian,  while 
the  ship  of  state  was  left  to  drift  without  a  helmsman.  It 
drifted  into  the  maelstrom.  Chatham  being  6ut  of  the 
way,  the  strongest,  or  at  least  the  most  aspiring  and 
active,  mend)er  of  the  government  was  Charles  Towushend, 
a  reputed  man  of  genius,  the  leading  wit  of  the  day,  the 
author  of  the  famous  champagne  speech,  and  light  and 
frothy  as  the  beverage  by  which  that  speech  was  inspired. 
Partly,  it  seems,  to  redeem  a  reckless  })ledge,  Townshend 
determined  to  repeat  Grenville's  experiment  in  another 
and,  as  he  thought,  a  safer  form.  He  laid  duties  on  tea  1767 
and  some  other  articles  imported  by  the  colonies.  This, 
he  thought,  would  be  external,  not  internal,  taxation, 
while  none  of  the  duties  were  heavy,  or,  for  the  revenue 
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which  they  would  produce,  at  all  Avoith  a  dangerous 
experiment.  Nevertheless,  the  winds  which  had  slumbered 
in  the  colonial  cave  were  again  let  loose.  At  once  Sam- 
uel Adams  was  joyously  at  work.  Again  Massachusetts 
protested  and  rcl)ellcd.  Again  tliere  was  a  reign  of  riot 
and  outrage,  this  time  more  violent  than  before,  cul- 
minating  in    the    burning   of   the    king's    revenue-cutter 

1773  and  the  tossing  of  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  water.  No 
government  could  bear  this  tamely.  IJut  the  measures  of 
repression  were  violent  and  unwise.  The  port  of  Boston 
was  closed  ;  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  forfeited  ; 
an  odious  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  for  transporting  persons 
accused  of  treason  beyond  sea  to  England  for  trial  was 
revived  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and 
tliough  no  action  was  taken  on  it  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  insult  was  deep.  'rroo[)s  were  sent  to  Boston,  where 
there  had  before  been  a  collision  between  the  soldiery  and 
the  people,  attended  by  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  and  styled 

1770  by  popular  wrath  thji  Boston  Massacre.  Sinister  events 
now  marched  apace.  Attempts  at  re(?onciliation  were 
still  mule.  All  the  duties  except  the  duty  on  tea  were 
repealed,  and  assurance  was  given  to  the  colonists  that 
no  more  would  be  im[)osed.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  full  satisfaction  would  have  been  given  had 
not  llillsborougli,  who  was  for  coercion,  falsified  the 
minute  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  colonial  side  there  were 
men  like  Dickinson  who  desired  peace  with  justice;  but 
there  were  also  men  like  Samuel  Adams  who.  though 
they  still  found  it  i)olitic  to  wear  the  mask  of  lo3-alty, 
were  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  peace.  Of  the  two 
men  who  niighl  have  medial (m1.  Cliatham  was  lying  on  his 
back.  Franklin,  the  American  Solon,  bad  discredited  him- 
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self  by  the  use  of  stolen  letters,  a  heinous  offence  in  tlie 
eyes  of  men  of  honour,  however  loose  their  morality  mig'ht 
be,  and  had  been  estranged  by  the  abuse  showered  d  him 
on  account  of  that  misdemeanour  before  the  privy  council 
by  the  coarse  lips  of  the  sycophant  Wedderburn.  The 
temper  of  the  king  had  now  been  fatally  awakened,  and 
he  had  a  great  body  of  opinion  on  his  side.  The  pride  of 
the  imperial  people  had  taken  fire  at  the  insulting  violence 
of  colonists  whom  their  arrogance  regarded  as  subjects. 
The  clergy  preached  everywhere  against  rebellion  ;  so  did 
Wesley ;  and  the  Tory  squires  were  all  for  vigorous 
repression.  On  the  American  side  platform  and  puli)it 
spouted  patriotic  fire.  Burke,  in  pamphlets  pregnant 
with  undying  wisdom,  pleaded  for  reason,  moderation, 
and  peace  ;  but  against  the  storm  of  passion  he  pleaded 
in  vain. 

Soon  tlie  colonies  unfurled  the  standard  of  open  rebel- 
lion, took  arms,  united  in  a  continental  Congress,  and  set 
up  a  revolutionary  government  for  tlie  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  first  gun  was  fired  at  Lexington,  near  Boston,  1775 
on  which  the  royal  troops  having  marched  to  destroy 
revolutionary  stores,  suffered  heavy  loss  from  the  rifles 
of  the  American  volunteers ;  a  presage  of  the  general 
character  of  the  conflict  and  of  its  destined  issue.  There 
presently  followed  the  famous  Declaration  of  Indepen-  I77fi 
dence,  drawn  up  by  the  Virginian  Jefferson,  whom  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  revered  as  its  father. 
This  document,  commencing,  in  the  metaphysical  spirit 
of  that  age,  with  abstract  propositions  of  human  equality 
and  inalienable  rights,  penned  by  a  slave-owner,  proceeds 
to  level  charges  against  tlie  king  and  his  government, 
some  of  which  were  well   fonndcil,  whiU'  Dtlicrs  injure  by 
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tlieir  untriithfulncss  or  exari^goralion  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  eniploytMl.  Measures  of  repression,  taken  after 
insurrection  and  outrage,  are  described  as  normal  and 
characteristic  acts  of  MriCisli  governuient,  In  Jefferson's 
draft  tliere  was  a  virulent  chiiise  lixiug  upon  (ieorge  III., 
who  was  no  monster  of  inhumanity,  tlie  personal  respon- 
sibility for  slaver}'  and  the  slave-trade.  'J'lie  franier  of 
that  clause  never  emancipated  liis  own  slaves.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  however,  is  memorable  as 
closing  in  politics  the  era  of  tradition  and  opening  that  of 
speculative  construction.  It  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
French  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  ^lan. 

l"<38  Chatham  having  at  last  in  a  lit  of  waywardness  resigned, 
upon  a  nominal  pretext,  and  afterwards  turning  against 
his  own  ministry,  the  ministry  fell,  and  its  fall  v/as  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  usual  cliaos  of  cabal.  lUit  in  the  absence  of 
any  first-rate  or  leading  man,  the  king  was  able  to  put 
at  the  head  of  the  government  a  man  of  his  own,  Lord 

1770  Xorth,  whose  ministry  unexpectedly,  and  for  the  country 
most  unhappily,  proved  strong.  With  linte,  a  mere  favour- 
ite, the  king  failed  ;  with  Xorth,  thaidcs  to  the  selfish  dis- 
cord of  the  connections  and  the  decrepitude  of  Chatham, 
he  succeeded.  Instead  of  cabinet  government,  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  prime  minister,  there  was  now  what 
George  desired,  government  by  departments  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  king.  The  patronage  and  parliamen- 
tary intluence  of  the  crown  sulTiced  to  secure  a  majorit}^ 
for  the  administration.  North,  round  whose  head  a  his- 
toric aureole  of  infamy  has  gathered,  Avas  neither  bad  nor 
wanting  in  capacity.  With  an  unwieldy  and  ungaiidy 
figure,  protruding  eyes  and  sputtering  utterance,  he  had 
great  aptitude  for  business,  great  industiy,  great  tact  and 
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readiness,  as  well  as  impertiii'bahle  good  liumour  in  de- 
bale.  Tliroiigli  tlie  storm  of  invective  lie  tranquilly 
dozed  between  his  law  oilicers  Thurlow  and  AVedderbiirn, 
tlie  twin  pillars  of  his  administration.  So  he  is  depicted 
by  Gibbon,  wlio  was  one  or  his  regular  supporters,  and  to 
whom,  as  a  Voltairean  monarchist,  his  political  character 
was  congenial.  He  was  very  hap[)y  in  repartee,  as  when 
he  complimented  a  member  who  presented  a  petition  from 
Billingsgate  and  accompanied  it  with  violent  abuse  of  the 
minister,  on  having  spoken  not  onl}'  the  sentiments  but 
the  language  of  his  constituents.  Nor,  though  the  King's 
nominee  and  a  minister  of  prerogative,  was  he  by  any 
means  himself  dis[)osed  to  violent  or  tyrannical  courses. 
His  easy  good  nature  was  his  fault.  His  crime  was  com- 
pliance with  the  arbitrary  and  oljstinate  temper  of  the 
king,  at  whose  bidding  he  carried  on  a  struggle  to  which 
he  was  himself  disinclined,  and  which,  had  his  hands  been 
free,  he  would  have  closed.  His  infamy  shows  that 
amiable  weakness  is  criminal  in  a  statesman. 

The  advocates  of  armed  coercion  said  that  the  king  had 
a  large  party  in  the  colonies  on  his  side,  and  that  the 
colonists  would  not  light.  In  the  first  belief  they  were 
right.  The  loj^alists  were  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
pronounced  revolutionists,  aiul  they  had  amongst  them 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Avealth  and  education,  though 
combined  with  elements  from  the  other  extreme,  while 
the  strength  of  the  revolution  lay  chiefly  in  the  yeomanry 
and  middle  class.  Their  number  was  presently  reduced, 
and  the  zeal  of  many  of  them  Avas  cooled  by  the  arbitrary 
violence  of  the  king's  officers  and  the  excesses  of  his  hire- 
ling troops.  Yet  to  the  end  of  the  war  it  remained  large, 
and   their   constancy  testified  to  the  comparative  mild- 
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ness  and  beneliccnee  of  the  British  rulo.  The  belief  that 
the  Americans  wouhl  not  fight  was  a  mistake.  As 
riflemen  in  irreguhir  warfare  tliey  fouglit  well.  Hut  in 
pitched  fields  the  king's  troops,  though  many  of  them 
were  hired  Germans,  and  though  they  were  led  by  such 
generals  as  Gage  and  Howe,  conquered,  and  an  army 
which  cannot  hold  its  own  in  the  open  field  must  in  the 
end  succumb.  Had  the  hizy  or  lialf-hearted  Howe  pressed 
the  advantage  wliich,  early  in  the  day,  fortune  threw  into 
his  hands,  the  revolution  wouhl  probably  have  been  de- 
feated for  a  time,  and  Great  liritain  would  have  recov- 
ered a  supremacy  which,  after  the  fatal  estrangement  of 
the  colonial  heart,  Avould  have  been  but  her  weakness 
and  her  bane.  When  from  patriotic  oratory  or  the  tar- 
ring and  feathering  of  Tories  it  came  to  real  war,  and 
that  war  opened  with  reverses,  colonial  fire  began  to 
cool.  Men  compared  the  cost  of  the  conflict  with  its 
cause.  Discontent,  disunion,  defalcation,  and  cabal  set 
in.  The  militiaman  would  fight  for  his  own  homestead 
but  not  for  the  common  cause.  Bodies  of  militia,  when 
their  time  was  up,  marched  awav  from  the  camp  on  the 
eve  of  battle.  The  edicts  and  requisitions  of  congress 
were  disregarded.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  paper 
money  which  it  issued  in  volumes  saidv  to  zero.  At  last 
1780  despair  begot  treason,  and  Benedict  Arnold  conceived  the 
design  of  playing  Monk.  The  salvation  of  the  colonial 
cause  was  its  leader,  who  by  a  happy  choice  had  been 
taken  from  Virginia;  a  wise  propitiation  of  the  slave- 
owning  aristocracy  of  the  South,  which  would  hardly 
have  accepted  a  leader  from  mercantile  New  England. 
Washington's  patriotism,  constancy,  and  courage  rose 
serene,  not  onlv  over  disasters  in  the  field,  but  over  the 
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still  more  trying  (MnliarrassniLMits  of  his  situation,  iiiul, 
united  to  his  powers  of  eoniniand,  held  together  the 
half-elothed  and  ill-fed  army  which  was  the  hist  hope 
of  the  cause  in  the  winter  camp  of  Valley  Forge.  With 
difliculty  he  persuaded  Congress,  instead  of  a  local  mili- 
tia Avhich  was  always  moulting,  to  set  on  foot  a  con- 
tinental army  under  regular  discipline.  In  him.  as  in 
Cromwell,  amid  the  deepest  gloom  hope  burned  as  a 
pillar  of  lire.  Vet  at  last  even  Washington  almost 
despaired. 

The  turning  i)oint  was  the  disaster  of  liurgoyne,  who 
had  marched  from  Canada  down  the  Hudson  and  was 
to  have  met  Clinton  moving  from  New  York.  The  com- 
bination failed,  owing,  if  tradition  is  true,  to  the  insolent 
carelessness  of  Lord  George  (lermaine,  North's  incompe- 
tent war  minister,  who,  having  been  dismissed  the  army 
for  misconduct  at  Miiiden,  had  by  his  rank  and  interest 
forced  his  way  into  political  office,  where  his  worthless- 
ness  was  still  more  fatally  displayed,  liurgoyne,  sur- 
rounded in  a  tangled  country  by  swarms  of  riflemen,  was 
compelled  with  his  whole  army  to  surrender.  France  1777 
now  grasped  her  opportunity  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
Canada  and  all  the  humiliations  intlicted  on  her  by 
Chatham.  Already  Lafayette,  a  light-headed  young 
aristocrat,  caught  by  the  revolutionary  theories  Avhich 
were  presentl}'  to  guillotine  his  order,  had  gone  forth 
as  a  knight-errant  to  tight  for  American  independence. 
For  some  time  it  had  been  apparent  that  France  meant 
mischief  and  that  her  disclaimers  were  lies.  She  now 
impudently  threw  off  the  mask  and  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans.  Chatham  would  1777 
have  dropped  the  colonists  and  turned  on   France.     But 
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1778  Clmlliam  liiicl  passed  away  alter  a  drainatic  deatli-soene 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  still  uplioldiiifj  the  American 
cause,  yet  still  protesting  against  the  severance  of  the 
imperial  tie,  and  the  court  had  shown  the  aversion  which, 
ming-led  with  fear,  it  had  felt  for  him  by  refusing  to 
take  part  in  his  funeral  and  deprecating  the  erection  of 
a  monnment  to  his  memory.  North,  after  a  feeble  and 
hopeless  attempt  at  reconciliation,  went  on  with  the  war, 
success  in  which  was  no  longer  possible,  since  by  the 
accession  of  the  Frencli  navy  to  the  American  side 
England  had  lost  the  free  command  of  her  sea  base. 
The  nation  finding  itself  disappointed  of  tlie  speedy 
victory  which  had  been  promised,  was  growing  weary 
of  the  war,  and  it  was  with  dilliculty  that  troops  were 
raised.  N(jrth,  in  fact,  had  hmg  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  the  folly  of  prolonging  the  struggle.  I>ut  the  king 
was  still  obstinately  bent  on  coercion,  and  North,  instead 
of  resigning,  stayed  in  office  to  do  his  master's  will.  This 
he  fancied  was  loyalty  ;  it  showed  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  constitution.  The  king  and  the  war  party  were 
practically  contirmed  and  seconded  in  their  policy  of 
coercion  by  the  violence  of  the  opposition.  The  leader 
of  the  opposition,  Charles  Fox,  the  favourite  son  of  Henry 
Fox,  the  master  of  corruption,  had  shown  when  he  was 
little  more  than  a  boy  miraculous  facility  as  well  as 
astonishing  assurance  in  debate.  His  mind  was  higlily 
cultivated  as  well  as  powerful ;  while  his  warmth  of 
heart,  generosity,  and  joviality,  combined  with  his  l)rill- 
iant  ability,  had  attached  to  him  a  large  circle  of  devoted 
friends.  But  he  was  a  gambler  and  a  debauchee,  losing 
enormous  sums  in  play,  spending  whole  nights  over  the 
bottle ;   and  lie  carried   the  gambler's    recklessness   into 
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public  life.  He  set  out  us  a  violent  upliolcler  of  pre- 
rogative and  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  tlie  House  of 
Conunons.  No  one  was  more  forward  in  the  tyrannical 
treatment  of  Wilkes.  Tiirown  to  the  other  side  by 
personal  resentment,  he  showed  the  same  violence  in  hi'" 
new  camp.  Fox  had  human  sympatliies,  broad  and 
warm.  For  his  own  country  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
predilection.  He  could  rejoice  in  her  defeat,  and 
lament  her  success  if  the  defeat  damaged  and  the  suc- 
cess strengthened  his  political  opponents.  Not  only  did 
he  oppose  the  war  and  denounce  the  ministers  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms ;  he  displayed  indecent  sympathy 
with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  wearing  the  colours  which 
they  had  assumed  and  openly  exulting  in  their  victories. 
Burke,  who  was  at  his  side,  if  he  did  not  take  part  in 
all  this,  nuist  have  acquiesced.  The  effect,  as  a  good 
observer  remarked,  was  to  intlame  the  spirit  of  the  war 
party  and  goad  its  pride  to  persistence  in  the  war. 

All  the  ononies  of  England  now  gathered,  vulture-like, 
round  her  apparently  fainting  frame.  Spain  joined  the  1779 
league,  not  from  sympathy  with  the  Americans,  whom 
she  had  reason  to  fear  as  neighbours  to  her  American 
dependencies,  but  from  the  passionate  desire,  which  never 
left  her,  of  recovering  her  Rock.  Holland  was  drawn  in  1780 
while  she  contended  against  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
vessels  for  enemy's  goods,  asserted  by  England  and  of 
vital  importance  to  a  maritime  state  in  war  with  conti- 
nental powxn-s.  Russia  and  the  other  Baltic  j)owers  formed 
a  menacing  league  of  armed  neutrality  with  the  same 
intent.  The  British  waters  saw  the  British  fleet  flying 
before  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  Never 
was  England  so  near  her  ruin.     At  last,  Cornwallis,  the 
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one  royal  geneiiil  who  had  shown  ability  in  America, 
after  a  run  of  victory  in  the  field,  was  cut  off  on  a  tongue 
l^si  of  land  at  YorktoAvn  by  the  united  armies  of  France  and 
America,  vastly  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  and  a  French 
fleet,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  was  a  fatal 
blow.  North  could  go  on  no  longer  ;  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  succumb  ;  and  the  American  colonies  were  free. 
The  loss  was  a  gain  in  disguise,  so  far  as  military 
strength,  commercial  prolit,  or  real  greatness  was  con- 
cerned. The  colonists  had  refr.sed  to  contribute  to 
imperial  armaments  or  submit  to  imperial  legislation. 
Trade  with  them,  instead  of  being  diminished  by  their 
emancipation  from  the  colonial  system,  greatly  and  rap- 
idly increased.  To  suppose  that  Great  Britain  could 
have  held  even  a  nominal  suzerainty  over  them  to  this 
hour  would  be  absurd.  The  parting  w^as  sure  to  come. 
What  was  deplorable  was  the  manner  of  the  parting, 
which  entailed  a  deadly  schism  of  the  race,  and  left  a 
long  train  of  bitterness  and  mutual  animosities  behind. 
The  children  of  Spain  in  the  new  \vorld,  though  Spain 
was  a  far  worse  mother  than  England,  forgave  or  forgot ; 
but  the  children  of  England  cherished  against  her  a  per- 
sistent hatred.  Much  is  due  to  the  retention  of  Canada 
and  the  continued  presence  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
American  continent  is  a  political  and  military  power 
in  antagonism  to  tlie  United  States.  For  this,  how- 
ever, Americans  have  themselves  to  thank.  There  were 
at  the  time  Englishmen  who  would  gladly  have  with- 
drawn from  the  American  continent  altogether  ;  and  had 
it  been  a  mere  question  of  policy,  those  counsels  might 
have  prevailed.  But  policy  was  controlled  by  honour. 
Instead  of  closing  the  civil  war  with  amnesty,  the  vic- 
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torious  party  in  America  chose  to  expel  tlie  vanquished, 
and  thousands  of  loyalists,  Tories,  as  their  enemies  called 
them,  testified  by  going  into  exile  their  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country.  For  these  a  home  was  to 
be  found  unikM-  tlie  British  flag,  and  it  was  found  in 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Congress 
rejecting  or  evading  l)y  an  ironical  reference  to  the  States 
a  claim  for  indemnity.  Great  Britain  gave  the  loyalists 
indemnity  to  tlie  extent  of  three  millions  and  a  half. 

A  struggle,  calamitous  in  itself  and  in  its  result,  closed 
not   ingloriously  to  Great  Jiritaiii.      War  with    France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  was  not  a  war  with  kinsmen,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  again  to  the  combat  witli 
its  ancient  foes.     By  the  repulse  of  Sj)ain  from  (libraltar,    j^g^ 
by  her  defeat  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  and  by   nso 
Rodney's  victory   over   France  in   the  AVest    Indies  the    1782 
honour  of  the  flag  at  least  was  saved.     Of  all  the  parties 
concerned  the  French  monarchy  in  the  end  suffered  most. 
The  reward  of  its  vindictive  and  hypocritical  league  with 
American  rebellion  was  l)aukruptcy  followed  by  revolution. 

George  J 1 1,  had  thrown  himself  vehemently  into  the 
war,  and  had  struggled  to  the  last  iigainst  the  recogni- 
tion of  colonial  independence.  For  the  protraction  of 
the  contest  the  king  was  personall}^  responsible.  He 
might  W'Al  feel  that  with  the  interest  of  imperial  suprem- 
acy in  America  was  bound  up  that  of  prerogative  at 
home.  Chatham  had  said  that  three  millions  of  Britons, 
if  they  were  made  slaves,  Avould  be  fit  instruments  for 
making  slaves  of  the  rest.  Yet  in  fact  no  great  depres- 
sion of  the  monarchy  ensued  on  this  defeat,  and  the 
course  of  events  soon  took  the  opposite  turn. 

A  few  years  afterwards  conimenced  the  British  coloni- 
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zatiou  of  Australia,  the  way  tu  wliicli  had  been  shown 
by  Cook.  A  convict  ship  was  not  a  Blayfloiver,  nor  was 
Botany  IJay  a  ^lassachusctts  ;  but  in  time  the  taint  was 
worked  off,  and  in  another  hemisphere  the  loss  of  colonies 
was  repaired. 

The  worst  political  consequence  of  the  American  cata- 
strophe was  the  legislative  secession  of  Ireland.  Tlie  state 
of  the  island  undci-  the  combined  operation  of  religious 
intolerance  embodied  in  penal  law,  commercial  restric- 
tions, an  alien  church  establislnnent,  and  a  government 
of  patronage  and  corruption  had  few  parallels  in  the 
annals  of  misfortune.  It  had  been  treated  as  an  alien 
dependency,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  cruel  fallacies  of  the  day,  were 
to  be  repressed  in  the  interest  of  those  of  tlie  imperial 
country ;  the  growth  of  industrial  life  and  of  all  its 
influences,  social  as  well  as  material,  being  repressed  at 
the  same  time.  Artificial  encouragement  of  the  linen 
trade  was  a  poor  com[)ensation  for  proliibition  of  the 
natural  trade  in  wool.  The  mass  of  the  })opulatiou 
W'ere  now  cottiers,  little  above  the  condition  of  serfs. 
They  were  ground  down  by  the  landlord,  or,  as  the 
landlord  was  often  an  absentee,  by  his  middleman,  who 
screwed  out  his  rack-rent,  and  by  the  tithe-proctor,  who 
collected  tithes  for  the  clergy,  also  often  non-resident,  of 
a  liostile  church.  Refuge  there  was  none  ;  otlier  indus- 
tries having  been  mined  by  the  restrictions  on  manu- 
factures and  trade,  there  was  left  to  the  peasants  only 
the  land,  for  whicli  they  competed  with  the  eagerness  of 
famishing  men.  In  addition  to  all  these  burdens  the 
peasant  had  to  bear  that  of  paying  the  priests  of  his 
own   religion,   to    which   he    faithfully   clung,   while   the 
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priests,  fitted  by  celibiicy  lor  a  lot  of  poverty  and  danger, 
continued  their  ministrations  in  face  of  the  penal  law, 
and  were  the  only  guides  and  comforters  of  the  oppressed 
people.  The  prohibition  of  trade  bred  a  general  liabit 
of  smuggling.  The  persecution  of  the  popular  religion 
made  the  people  and  their  guides  see  enemies  of  reli- 
gion in  government  and  law.  These  are  the  pleas  for 
Irish  lawlessness,  wliich,  hoAvever,  had  been  not  less  in 
the  time  of  the  clans.  Illicit  enlistment  for  the  catholic 
armies  of  the  continent  was  constantly  going  on,  and 
must  have  carried  off  much  of  the  Ijest  blood  and  sinew 
of  tlie  country.  AH  catholics  being  excluded  from  the 
Irish  parliament  and  from  the  franchise,  the  laws  were 
made  by  an  assembly  avowedly  hostile  to  the  mass  of  the 
population.  Persecution  w;is  still  the  rule  of  Eurojje. 
In  Ireland  there  was  many  a  Huguenot  who  had  fled 
from  his  catholic  persecutor.  What  was  singular  and 
especially  hard  in  the  Irish  case  was  that  it  Avas  a  per- 
secution of  the  vast  majority  by  a  minority  resting  on 
external  power.  Persecution  in  Ireland  was  also  two- 
fold, for  the  Anglican  liierarchy  insisted  upon  imposing 
on  the  Presbyteiian  colonists  of  the  north  religious  dis- 
abilities which,  combined  with  the  blighting  of  trade, 
drove  many  of  them  ai-ross  the  Atlantic.  The  coinci- 
dence of  a  division  of  race  with  a  di\ision  of  religion, 
and  of  the  two  with  the  internecine  struggle  for  land, 
put  a  terrible  gulf  between  the  gentry  and  the  peasantry, 
while  of  the  gentry  many  were  s(jxiireens  or  middlemen, 
as  tyrannical  and  insolent  as  they  were  worthless.  Such 
a  eond)iiiation  of  curses  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
For  food  the  iicasaiit  was  being  driven  to  the  barbar- 
ous and  precarious  potato.     Sometimes  there  was  actual 
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famine.  Swift  in  hideous  satire  pi-oposed  that  ba])ies 
shonld  he  u.^ed  as  food.  In  time  the  feeling  of  in- 
creased seeni'ity  among  the  dominant  ser't  and  race 
rehixed  the  practical  rigour  of  tlie  penal  laws,  and  the 
1745  Lord-Lientenancv  of  Chesterlield,  a  free-thinker,  was  a 
golden  era.     This  was  tlie  sole  improvement. 

Hut  it  was  not  from  the  enslaved  that  revolt  came; 
the}',  thoroughly  cjuelled  by  their  last  great  overthrow, 
had  sunk  into  the  apathy  of  despair,  and  stirved  not  in 
ITlo  or  in  174."),  though  each  time  the  alarm  of  the  domi- 
nant minoi'ity  produced  a  fresh  spasm  of  oppression. 
The  revolt  came  from  the  ruling  race,  galled  by  tne 
commercial  restrictions,  incensed  at  the  abuse  of  pat- 
ronage and  the  pension  list,  full  ot  their  chartered  rights 
as  Hritons,  and  stimulated  by  American  example.  In 
striking  against  the  short-sighted  avarice  ot  the  British 
trader  the  Irisli  parliament  had  reason  and  justice  on  its 
side ;  in  striking  for  legislative  independence  it  was  in 
the  awkward  position  ot  a  minority,  holding  by  virtue 
of  its  connection  with  the  imperial  country  a  monopoly 
of  power  with  which  it  did  not  mean  to  part.  Swift 
out  of  mischief,  Molyneux  and  Lucas  inspired  bj'^  a  more 
genuine  patriotism,  had  written  in  favour  of  legislative 
independence.  The  success  of  the  American  rebellion 
and  the  prostration  of  Great  Britain  set  the  spirit  of 
disunion  at  woi-k.  North  made  conniiercial  concessions 
on  what,  for  that  day,  Avas  a  liberal  scale.  But  these 
did  not  satisfy  the  Irisli  patriots.  Under  pretence  of 
1778- defending  the  island  against  French  invasion,  they  raised 
^'*^^  a  force  of  lifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  demanded  the 
severance  of  the  two  bonds  of  dependence,  I'oynings's 
Act.  passed  in  the  rcigii  of  Henry  VII.,  which  put  Irish 
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legislation  under  tho  control  of  the  English  privy  council, 
and  the  Act  of  George  I.,  ai'tirniing  that  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  had  power  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  A 
moderate  regular  force  would  probably  have  sufficed  to 
put  down  the  volunteers  with  their  somewhat  bombastic 
and  very  bacchanalian  leaders.  lint  the  British  govern- 
ment was  hard  pressed  by  opposition  at  home  as  Avell  as 
by  a  liost  of  eneinies  abroad;  it  gave  way  and  granted 
Ireland  legislative  independence.  Grattan,  the  eloquent  1781 
chief  of  Irish  patriotism,  in  a  passionate  burst  of  rheto- 
ric adored  the  risen  nation  before  a  parliament  from  which 
five-sixths  of  that  nation  were  excluded.  The  oidy  con- 
stitutional link  now  left  between  the  two  islands  was  the 
crown.  But  the  crown  had  its  nomination  boroughs  in 
Ireland;  it  had  a  vast  fund  ot  patronage,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical ;  and  an  Irish  patriot  was  seldom  a  Cato. 
Above  all,  the  oligarchy  ot  protestant  landowners  Avas 
at  heart  conscious  what,  if  the  tyrannical  arm  of  Great 
Britain  were  really  witlidrawn,  its  fate  would  be.  Great 
Britain  held  by  the  ears  the  wolf  by  which  Irish  oligarchy 
would  have  been  devoured. 

Against  such  a  course  of  scandals,  parliamentary  and 
administrative,  as  that  \vhich  ended  in  the  American  cata- 
strophe and  Irish  secession,  if  political  life  was  left  in  the 
nation,  reaction  was  sure  to  come.  In  the  British  nation 
political  life  Avas  left.  Public  wrath  had  found  utterance  in 
the  Letters  of  "  Junius,"  whose  keen  and  glittering  weapon  1760- 
was  sometimes  the  sword  of  patriotic  indignation,  though  1772 
more  often  it  was  the  dagger  of  personal  malice.  Mystery, 
combined  with  daring  personalities,  invested  a  writer 
whose  excellence  is  not  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  clever 
journalist  of  the  jiresent  day.  with  au  exaggerated  interest, 
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SO  that  even  Burke  .s[)oke  ot  hiia  with  awe.     A  far  grander 
and  nobler  advocate  of  reform  wiis  Burke  liimself,  with  his 

1770  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,"  denouncing  as  the 
source  of  tlie  evil  court  influence,  which,  with  its  merce- 
nary phalanx  ot  king's  friends,  and  its  vast  patronage, 
parliamentar}'  and  official,  had  taken  the  place  of  preroga- 
tive. Burke's  remedy  was  the  revival  of  party,  Avhich  he 
idealizes  as  a  body  of  men  united  on  a  particular  principle 
for  the  promotion  of  the  national  interest,  while  he  Avould. 
no  doubt  have  found  for  it  a  practical  basis  in  his  own, 
that  is  the  Rockingham,  connection.  To  diminish  court 
influence  Burke  moved  for  an  economical  reform,  abolish- 
ing sinecure  offices,  setting  a  limit  to  pensions,  reducing 
the  preposteious  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  and 
retrenchinfj  a  civil  list  on  which  there  was  a  debt  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  contructed  partly  by  waste, 
partly,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  by  the  administration 
of  the  king's  golden  pills.     Dunning  actually  carried,  in 

1780  the  House  of  Connnons,  a  resolution  that  "the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ouglit  to 
be  diminished."     Chatham  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a 

1770  reform  of  parliament,  proposing,  not  to  abolish  the  rotten 
boroughs,  an  attempt  which,  bad  as  the  system  might  be, 
he  appears  to  have  deemed  hopeless,  but  to  increase  the 
representation  of  the  counties,  which,  though  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  aristocracy  and  squires,  was  compara- 

1730  tively  open  and  pure.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  joroposed 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  showing  that 
when  an  aristocrat  does  break  away  from  the  polic}'  of 
his  class  he  is  apt  to  break  away  from  it  with  a  ven- 
geance, not  the  less  if  he  is  a  magnate  of  the  first  order 
and   feels  that  his  own  position  is  in  any  event  secure. 
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Not  Tiiberalism  only,  l)ut  lliuliealism  was  championed 
in  parliament  by  Wilkes  and  Sawbridge,  outside  tlie 
House  by  llorne  Tooke,  a  elergynuiii  self-unfrocked, 
a  man  of  character,  force,  and  learning,  the  leading  spirit 
of  a  society  for  upholding  the  Hill  of  Rights.  This,  too,  is 
the  natal  hour  of  political  powers  outside  parliament,  the 
Platform,  the  Stump  as  Americans  call  it,  and  Organized 
Agitation.  At  Middlesex  elections,  where  Wilkes  was  1768 
the  candidate,  the  platform  would  bellow  its  loudest. 
It  spoke  in  accents  infinitely  more  august  and  mem- 
orable  by  the  mouth  of  Burke,  rendering  his  account  to 
his  constituents  and  defining  the  true  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  as  those  of  a  representative,  not  a  dele- 
gate, on  the  hustings  at  Hristol.  The  counties,  with  their  1777 
electoral  meetings  of  freeholders,  were  organizations  ready 
formed  for  political  action.  When  the  scandals  had  reached 
their  height,  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  the 
greatest  of  these  constituencies,  was  held  at  York,  and  was  1780 
addressed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  district.  The  exami)le 
was  followed  by  twenty-eight  other  counties.  Presently 
the  movement  burst  through  the  limits  of  the  county  or 
borough  and  became  national.  An  association  to  promote 
economical  reform  was  set  on  foot  with  a  central  com-  irso 
mittee,  tand  advantage  was  taken  of  the  right  to  petition 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  bring  moral  pressure 
to  bear  upon  parliament.  Horough-mongers,  sinecurists, 
and  king's  frie'nls  began  to  quake. 

The  immediate  outcome,  however,  was  not  great.  The 
association  for  economical  reform  was  compromised,  as 
organized  agitations  are  ai)t  to  bo,  by  the  violence  of  some 
of  its  meml)ers,  which  gave  occasion  to  its  enemies  to  rep- 
resent it  as  a  seditious  attempt  to  overawe  the  legisla- 
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ture  and  make  the  peopli'  instead  of  parliament  supreme. 
When,  from  pi-omotino-  eeonomieal  reform,  it  proeeeded  to 
take  up  tlie  reform  of  parliament,  it  laid  itself  open  to 
a  charge  of  departure  from  its  original  object,  wliich  lost 
it  some  adherents.  Reform  of  the  representation  nothing 
short  of  absolute  terror  could  wring  from  the  patrons  of 
boroughs.  To  them  such  reform  was  political  death,  while 
economical  reform  was  loss  of  that  which  made  political 
life  worth  living.  Dunning's  victory  was  not  sustained, 
court  iniluence  aiul  corruption  presently  turning  the  scale 

1780  against  him.  IJurke's  motion  for  economical  reform  was 
allowed  to  pass  ;  but  when  his  party  came  into  power, 
and  the  patronage  was  theirs,  his  scheme  was  cut  down 

1782  so  that  the  result  Avas  only  a  reduction  of  seventy-eight 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  which  Burke  himself,  being 
then  Paymaster,  nobly  added  a  renunciation  of  the  irregu- 
lar emoluments  of  that  office.     It  was,  however,  a  substan- 

1782  tial  gain  when  contractors  were  prohibited  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  votes  of  excise,  len,  said 
to  turn  seventy  elections,  were  taken  aAvay,  and  a  limit 
was  put  to  the  granting  of  pensions.  The  practice  of 
deciding  election  petitions  by  a  party  vote,  from  which 
the  American   Congress  is  not  yet  free,  had  been  abol- 

1770  ished  by  Grenville,  who  passed  an  Act  referring  those  cases 
to  a  judicial  connnittee  of  the  House.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  renounced  its  usurped  power  of  disquali- 
fying for  election.  After  a  violent  contest  between  the 
House  and  the  city  of  London,  a  by-plot  to  the  dranui 
of  Wilkes,  brought  on  by  a  futile  attempt  of  the  House  to 
punish  a  printer  for  pul)lisliing  its  debates,  the  liberty  of 

1V7I  reporting  and  printing  the  debates  had  been  practii-ally 
conceded.     This  no  doubt  made  members  more  respon- 
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sible  to  their  (onstitnents  and  tore  away  tlie  mask  from 
self-prostitution.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  reporter 
comes  in  deliboration  must  g'o  out.  Interchange  of 
thought,  suggestion,  moditication,  or  witlulrawal,  sucli  as 
deliberation  requires,  become  impossible  when  every  word 
is  taken  down.  Members  speak  not  to  the  House  but  to 
the  rej)orters.  From  that  tune,  at  all  events,  the  House 
has  been  not  so  much  a  national  council  as  an  oratorical 
battlefield  of  party,  though  its  debates  may  furnish  a  test 
of  ability  and  give  impressive  utterance  to  the  oi^inions  of 
the  country. 

Liberty  of  opinion  ultimately  gained  an  important  step 
by  the  agitation  of  these  times.  In  the  course  of  the 
political  conflict  tlie  law  of  libel  liad  been  brought  iiadcr 
discussion,  and  the  right  of  the  jury  to  pronounce  on  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  alleged  libel  as  well  as  on  the  fact  of  pub- 
lication had  been  asserted  upon  one  side  and  denied  ui)on 
the  other,  Mansfi eld's  strictly  legal  intellect  taking  the 
illiberal  side.  For  the  present  the  legal  decision  was 
suspended ;  but  the  jury  had  morally  won  the  day. 

Obstructive  prejudice  was  not  confined  to  the  court  or 
the  patrons  of  boroughs.  It  was  strong  also,  after  its 
kind,  among  the  masses,  who  by  their  violent  manifesta- 
tions of  it  compromised  the  cause  of  reform.  Roman 
Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  still  many  old  families  in 
the  norfh,  laboured  under  a  mass  of  accumulated  disabili- 
ties, such  as,  if  the  law  had  been  strictly  enforced,  would 
have  deprived  them  of  the  rights  not  only  of  citizens,  but 
of  parents,  proprietors,  and  men ;  though  it  seems  they 
had  practically  been  little  molested,  and  had  performed 
their  worslu]i,  educated  their  children,  and  transmitted 
their  estates  in  peace.    Toleration  having  made  way  among 
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men  of  the  world,  a  liill  al)()lisliiiig  some  of  tlie  disa- 
1778  hilities  was  carried  by  Sir  (Jeorgc  Savile,  ;i  steady  and 
most  respectal)le  advocate  of  liberal  legislation.  Ilere- 
npon  the  old  popular  hatred  of  popery  again  broke  out, 
first  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  wliere  it  was  most  intense, 
and  afterwards  in  England.  A  great  anti-Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  under  Lord  (ieorge  Gordon,  a  protes- 
tant  maniac,  who  ended  by  turning  .lew.  The  presentation 
by  him  of  a  monster  anti-Catholic  petition  was  followed 
1780  l,y  a,  frightful  uprising  of  the  mob  of  London.  For  three 
days  the  great  city  was  in  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  and 
intoxicated  rabble  which  revelled  in  destruction,  arson, 
and  every  kind  of  outrage,  though,  British  savagery  hav- 
ing limits,  nobody  was  hanged  in  a  lamp  iron,  nor  were 
any  heads  carried  on  pikes.  Authority  was  paralyzed  and 
the  metropolis  was  saved  by  the  decision  of  the  king,  Avho 
took  it  upon  himself  to  order  tlie  troops  to  fire.  The 
ministers  had  hesitated  and  by  their  hesitation  shown 
their  fear  of  public  sentiment  and  their  respect  for  the 
letter  of  the  law.  So  strong  was  still  the  feeling  against 
the  religion  of  Hloody  Mary  and  Guy  Fawkes,  that  even 
the  reform  of  the  calendar,  carried  by  the  free-thinking 
1751  Chesterfield,  was  denounced,  not  only  because  it  robbed 
the  people,  as  they  said,  ot  eleven  days,  but  because  the 
reformed  calendar  bore  the  name  of  a  pope.  The  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots  would  make  it  far  from  clear  that  in 
the  existing  condition  of  jiopular  intelligence  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  scheme  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage,  or  anything  approaching  to  that  scheme,  could 
work  well.  In  fact,  this  and  other  disturbances  threw 
back  the  cause  of  reform. 

On  the  fall  of  North  the  Torj-  king  was  compelled  to  go 
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back  to  the  luitod  Wliigs,  and  tlio  government  was  formed  i78i' 
by  Kockingham,  witli  Burke  again  as  his  prompter  and 
Fox  as  his  foreign  minister,  lint  Rockingham  died,  and  1782 
there  ensued  a  struggle  in  the  cabinet  for  supremacy 
between  Shelburne,  who  leaned  to  the  court,  and  Fox. 
Shelbunie  for  an  hour  became  prime  minister.  He  repre-  l"82 
sented  Chatham's  general  policy  and  had  a  young  Pitt  at 
his  side.  This  man  is  an  enigma.  He  seems  highly  en- 
lightened for  his  day  ;  he  is  a  sound  economist  and  a 
pioneer  of  free  trade.  His  policy  towards  America  is 
liberal ;  he  is  against  coercing  lier.  Afterwards  he 
wishes  to  heal  the  rupture  with  her,  as  a  family  quarrel 
now  at  an  end,  to  renew  the  family  connection,  and  ami- 
cably share  tlie  family  inheritance.  There  appears  to 
be  much  about  him  most  excellent.  Yet  he  is  intensely 
disliked  and  mistrusted.  He  is  nicknamed  iNIalagrida, 
after  a  Jesuit  of  sinister  visage.  By  Burke  he  is  com- 
pared to  a  serpent  with  two  heads.  Nobody  cares  to  act 
with  him.  Pitt,  though  he  has  been  his  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  does  not,  ^hen  he  becomes  prime  minister 
himself,  take  him  into  the  cabinet.  Fox  was  evidently 
resolved  to  break  with  him.  Tliis  he  did  on  a  pretext 
connected  with  the  treat}"  of  American  independence,  and 
Shelburne's  ministry  fell. 

Against  a  return  of  the  detested  Whigs  to  power,  by 
whicli  (lie  king  was  now  confrcmted,  he  battled  long  and 
hard.  He  even  offered  the  prime  ministership  to  Pitt, 
who  was  then  but  twenty-three.  At  last  he  for  the  time 
bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke. 

There  followed  under  the  nominal  premiersliip  of  tka   1783 
Whig  Duke  of   Portland,  a  coalition  of  Fox  and  North 
revolting  to  men  of  principle  and  to  the  nation.     Fox  had 
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not  only  opjiosed  North's  policy  with  the  utmost  violence, 
lie  hud  denounced  hiin  personally  us  one  who  in  every 
public  or  olliciul  trtmsaction  Imd  shown  himselt'  void  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  honesty,  one  with  whom  lie 
could  never  have  any  connection,  and  with  whom,  if  he 
allied  himself,  he  would  be  content  to  be  called  the  most 
infamous  of  nuudcind.  The  memory  of  such  language 
could  not  be  buried  by  saying  that  quarrels  were  transient 
and  friendship  was  eternal.  Nor  can  the  infamy  of  such 
a  coalition  cast  a  shade  upon  any  union  of  statesmen  who, 
though  previously  differing  in  opinion,  have  respected  the 
characters  of  each  other.  The  basis  upon  which  the  coali- 
tion was  formed,  and  which  was  supposed  to  palliate  its 
tiagrancy,  was  cabinet  government,  withdrawing  all  real 
power  from  the  king,  as  opposed  to  government  by  depart- 
ments with  the  king  supreme.  Composed  as  the  House 
of  Commons  then  was,  each  of  the  leaders  was  able  to 
bring  his  contingent  with  him,  and  the  coalition  had  a 
large  majority  in  the  House,  though  from  the  first  it  was 
condemned  by  the  country.  The  king  hated  all  the 
Whigs  politically ;  Fox  he  hated  personally  as  a  profligate 
while  he  was  himself  morally  pure,  and  as  the  corrupter 
of  his  son ;  North  he  hated  as  a  deserter.  The  coalition 
was  bent  on  stripping  him  of  power ;  he  was  bent  on 
tripping  up  the  coalition. 

Before  long  the  king  found  his  opportunity,  and  the 
1783  coalition  fell,  putting  an  end  by  its  fall  for  many  a  day  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Whig  houses,  which  beginning  under 
William  HI.,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  brief  triumph 
of  Toryism  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  had  lasted 
for  ninety  years.  The  occasion  of  the  catastrophe  Avas  an 
India  Bill.     While  the  orb  of  British  empire  had  been 
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contracted  in  tlie  west  it  had  been  vastly  enlarged  in  the 
east,  and  that  career  of  conc^uest  had  hegun  which,  des- 
tiny leading  on  the  conquerors  step  by  step,  has  ter-* 
minated  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ilindostan.  Upon  the 
colhipse  of  the  Mogul  power  at  the  death  of  Aurungzeb,  1707 
India  liad  fallen  into  a  wild  and  bloody  anarchy,  the 
satraps  breaking  loose  from  the  central  i)Ower  and  war- 
ring with  each  other,  while  the  country  was  swept  by  the 
murderous  and  devastating  raids  of  the  Mahratta  horse- 
men. Order  had  perished,  nationality  there  had  never 
been  ;  in  place  of  nationality  there  was  only  caste.  Trad- 
ing companies  which  luid  factories  on  the  coast  were  eon- 
strained  in  self-defence  to  become  military  powers.  But 
the  ambition  of  Dupleix,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
French,  aspired  to  not  ang  less  than  the  empire  of  Ilindo- 
stan, towards  which  he  was  advancing  with  great  strides, 
while  the  British  power  was  brought  by  his  intrigue  and 
force  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  It  was  saved  and 
brought  out  of  the  struggle  victorious,  alike  over  French 
and  native  enemies,  by  Robert  Clive,  who,  in  the  hour 
of  extreme  peril,  left  the  desk  of  a  merchant's  clerk  to  1748 
surpass  Cortez  and  Pizarro  in  arms,  while  he  far  surj)assed 
them  both  in  counsel,  liy  Clive  was  acquired  a  dominion 
as  large  as  France,  and  really  independent,  though  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  phantom  of  Mogul  empire  at  Delhi. 
Political  dominion  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  traders  or 
their  agents  and  clerks  could  hardly  fail  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  illicit  gain.  It  led  to  oppression,  corruption, 
rapine,  and  the  accumulation  of  scandalous  wealth.  These 
abuses  Clive  had  partly  repressed  by  the  introduction  of 
something  like  a  regular  civil  service,  the  germ  of  the 
most  marvellous  civil  service  which  the  world  has  ever 
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seen.  But  even  uftt'i-  Clive's  reform,  to  leave  political 
domiuion  in  the  luiiids  of  a  company  of  traders  was  im- 
possible. Not  only  was  sucii  a  body  unfit  to  rule,  but 
there  was  always  the  danger  of  its  involving  the  empire 
1783  ill  -war.  A  Bill  was  brouQ-ht  in  by  Fox  severing  the 
commerce  of  the  company  froiu  its  political  dominion, 
and  transferring  the  political  dominion  to  seven  parlia- 
mentary directors  elected  for  four  j-ears,  AVhile  a  board 
subjei:  to  tlie  directorate  was  to  control  tlie  commerce. 
The  fiamer,  most  likely,  was  Burke,  who  held  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  tlie  ministry,  and  whose  imagination  Iiad  been 
at  once  fascinated  l)y  the  East.  Tlie  appointment  oi  the 
members  of  the  board  of  political  control  was  given  for 
the  first  turn  to  parliament,  that  is,  to  the  masters  of 
the  parliamentary  majority ;  in  effect  to  Fox  and  North. 
At  once  a  great  storm  arose.  The  East  India  Company 
protested  against  the  violation  of  its  charter,  which  it  was 
true  the  Bill  set  aside,  but  which  its  own  acquisition  of 
political  dominion  had  practically  cancelled.  With  more 
reason  it  might  have  complained  that  the  business  man- 
agement of  a  commercial  cinnpany  was  being  taken  ou.  jf 
its  hands.  It  ap<)ealed  loudly  and  not  in  vain  to  the  fears 
of  other  chartered  corporations.  The  unlucky  language  of 
a  law  olficer,  who  had  spoken  in  debate  of  a  charter  as  a 
piece  of  parchment  with  a  seal  dangling  on  it,  provoked  a 
general  commotion  among  holders  not  only  of  charters  but 
of  title-deeds  and  showed  how  much  mischief  a  phrase  may 
do.  The  cry  was  raised  throughout  the  country  against 
the  attempt  of  the  coalition  to  make  itself  supreme  alike 
over  the  crown  and  the  nation  by  grasping  the  enormous 
patronage  of  Ilindostan.  Fox  was  depicted  in  caricatures 
as    riding   triumphant  on    his  elephant    into   Leadenhall 
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Street,  where  the  India  House  then  stood.  People  were 
ready  to  believe  anything  of  the  profligate  and  hated 
coalition.  Through  the  Commons  the  Bill  passed  by  a  1783 
large  majority ;  but  when  it  reached  the  upper  House, 
Lord  Temple,  a  true  kinsman  of  the  intriguer  who  was 
Chatham's  brother-in-law  and  evil  genius,  crept  to  the 
open  ear  of  the  king  and  received  from  him  a  card  to 
be  handed  about  among  the  Lords,  saying  tliat  whoever 
voted  for  the  Bill  would  be  regarded  by  the  king  as  his 
enemy.  The  obsequious  Lords  threw  out  the  Bill,  and 
the  king  at  once,  in  a  most  insulting  manner,  dismissed  17«3 
his  ministry.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  this  trans- 
action. If  it  was  constitutional  and  honourable,  why, 
instead  of  handing  about  a  clandestine  card,  did  not  Tem- 
ple deliver  the  king's  message  openly  from  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords?  The  king  might  feel  that,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  public  feeling  was  with  him  against  the 
coalition ;  but  this  did  not  warrant  i)erfidy  towards  his 
constitutional  advisers  or  disloyalty  to  the  constitution. 
Temple  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  character 
cf  his  act ;  wlien  nominated  for  office,  as  the  reward  of 
his  exploit,  the  schemer  fled. 

Tlie  kii'g  turned  again  to  William  Pitt,  and  the  youth  i783 
who  had  before  shown  his  discretion  by  declining  the 
prime  ministership,  now  showed  his  courage  and  his 
aspiring  genius  by  accepting  it.  He  was  a  prodigy  if 
ever  there  was  one.  He  had  spent  eight  years  as  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  reading  widely  it  is  true,  above 
all  reading  the  newly  published  work  of  Adam  Smith, 
but  not  seeing  muoli  of  any  otlier  than  student  life; 
though  his  fatiier,  whoso  hope  he  was,  carefully  trained 
him  in  oratory,   taught  him   the  arts  of  elocution,  and 
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fostered  the  hereilitiiry  aspirations  wliicli  sprang-  up  in  the 
stripling's  breast.  Yet  he  came  fortli  at  onee,  not  only 
an  accomplished  speaker,  but  a  iirst-rate  debatei-,  a  ripe 
politician,  a  skilful  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  owed  the  prize  to  an  unconstitutional  intrigue,  of 
which  it  is  vain  to  contend  that  he  was  guiltless,  since 
he  not  only  accepted  its  fruits,  but  threw  his  shield  over 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  in  the  most  ingenuous 
way.  Nor  was  this  fact  without  inlluence  on  his  subse- 
quent career.  Hut  he  was  not,  like  JJute,  the  mere  off- 
spring of  intrigue,  and  the  king,  who  probably  hoped  to 
lind  in  him  a  servant,  was  destined  to  find  generally  a 
master.  His  darling  object,  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  George  HI.  had  at  last  achieved;  but  in 
compassing  it  he  in  some  degree  realized  the  fable  of  the 
horse  and  the  stag. 

There  ensued  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  House  of 
Commons  between  an  overwhelming  majority  at  first  com- 
manded by  the  coalition,  and  the  young  prime  minister 
with  a  minority  and  single-handed,  for  he  was  the  only 
member  of  hi',  own  cabinet  in  the  lower  House.  Pitt, 
by  his  conduct  of  the  battle,  earned  the  praise  of  preco- 
cious skill,  resi)lution,  and  self-control.  But  his  victory 
was  assured  from  the  beginning.  What  could  the  coali- 
tion do?  It  could  only  in  the  last  resort  appeal  to  the 
coiuitry,  and  the  country  was  evidently  against  it.  liy 
struggling  to  })revent  a  dissolution  it  doubly  ensured  its 
own  condemnation.  At  last  its  majority  melted  away. 
1784  At  the  general  election  which  followed,  currents  of 
o[)inion  and  sentiment  usually  ojiposed  to  oiwh  other  set 
together  in  favour  of  Pitt.  Heformers  voted  for  the  heir 
of  Chatham's  principles  and  the  advocate  of  parliamentary 
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reform ;  Tories  voted  for  the  choice  of  tlie  king-  and  tlie 
asserter  of  the  royal  authority  against  oligarchical  domi- 
nation. The  coalition  was  deservedly  odious,  while  the 
heart  of  the  nation  turned  to  the  son  of  Chatham.  At 
tlie  critical  moment  Pitt  had  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  disinterestedness  by  refusing  a  rich  sinecure  which 
he  might  have  taken  as  a  perquisite  of  his  oflice.  The 
result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  opposition,  which  lost  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  seats,  and  the  elevation 
of  William  Pitt,  in  his  twentyrifth  year,  to  a  suprem-  1784 
acy  which  he  retained,  with  an  accidental  break,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Yorkshire,  the  greatest  of  the  county 
constituencies,  led  tlie  way,  electing  Pitt's  young  friend, 
Wilberforce,  against  tli  >  candidate  of  a  great  Whig 
House.  It  thus  appears  that  in  spite  of  all  the  defects 
of  the  representation,  public  opinion,  when  vehemently 
aroused,  could  find  expression  in  a  general  election.  Pitt 
had  now  an  independent  support  in  the  nation  which  put 
him  above  subserviency  to  the  court. 

So  immense  was  the  victory  that  for  a  moment  it 
turned  the  usually  strong  head  of  the  youthful  prodigy 
who  had  won  it.  Fox  had  been  elected  for  Westmuister 
after  a  desperate  contest,  with  the  usual  saturnalia  of 
beer,  bribery,  and  riot,  in  wliich  the  Whig  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  bought  a  coalheaver's  vote  with  a  kiss.  IJut 
a  partisan  high  bailiff  instead  of  returning  him  kept  him 
out  of  the  scat,  and  put  him  to  ruinous  expense  by  a 
tricky  scrutiny.  Pitt  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  sup- 
port the  high  bailiff  in  his  iniipiity  and  speak  of  Fox 
in  language  verging  on  insolence.  "  lis  was  too  much 
for  English  gentlemen,  and  Pitt  brought  on  himself  a  1786 
damaging  defeat.     In  that  immense  and  mixed  majority 
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there  was,  as  appeared  on  this  and  on  after  occasions,  a 
good  deal  of  independence. 

Of  the  remnant  of  the  opposition.  North  being  disabled 
by  growing  infirmity  and  blindness,  which  he  bore  as 
cheerfully  as  he  had  borne  the  storm  of  party  denun- 
ciation, Fox  henceforth  was  the  leade  Among  Fox's 
followers  the  most  illustrious  Avas  Barke,  of  whom,  nev- 
ertheless, his  party  never  thought  as  a  possible  holder 
of  cabinet  office.  Upon  this  alleged  proof  of  aristocratic 
exelusiveness  and  ingratitude  much  rhetoric  has  been 
expended.  Burke  was  the  greatest  political  philosopher 
as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  writer  of  his  time, 
thoiigh  his  philosophy  could  give  way  to  the  Celtic  strain 
which,  as  his  pliysiognomy  showed,  contended  in  his  char- 
acter with  the  Saxon.  But  his  gifts  were  not  those  of  a 
statesman  ;  they  were  those  of  a  superb  pamphleteer.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  lie  was  apt  to  speak  pamphlets, 
which  wearied  his  hearers.  Not  only  so,  but  his  breaches 
of  good  taste,  and  even  of  decency,  were  sometimes  out- 
rageous and  drew  upon  him  contemptuous  disgust.  His 
temper  was  unregulated,  and  his  practical  judgment  often 
failed  him.  He  had  shown  its  weakness  by  a  bad  depart- 
mental scrape  into  which  he  got  when  he  was  in  office 
under  tlie  coalition.  To  entrust  to  him  a  great  office  of 
state  might  well  be  deemed  unsafe.  Fox  and  Burke  by 
this  time  had  with  them  Sheridan,  Avho,  though  his  name 
is  linked  with  bacchanalian  wit  and  careless  improvidence, 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  brilliant  speaker  but  a  vig- 
orous and  generous  if  not  a  high-princii)led  politician. 

Pitt  set  out  a  Liberal,  like  his  father,  in  home  politics ; 
otherwise  he  was  his  father's  op})osite.  His  teacher  was 
Adam  Smith.     He  was  a  peace  minister.     Economy  and 
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commerce  were  his  field.  In  that  field  his  happier  years 
were  spent  and  his  real  triumphs  were  won.  His  com- 
mand of  it  enabled  him,  like  VValpole,  to  combine  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  commercial  classes  with 
those  of  the  landed  gentry.  His  great  rival,  Fox,  was 
too  much  the  gentleman,  too  classical,  and  too  lazy  to 
attend  to  finance.  Fox  used  to  say  that  he  liked  to 
see  the  funds  fall  because  it  vexed  Pitt. 

The  financial  situation,  after  Chatham's  glorious  prodi- 
gality, North's  American  Avar,  and  a  long  reign  of 
jobbery,  corruption,  and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
such  as  Dashwood,  afforded  abundant  scope  for  re- 
form. There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions 
of  national  debt  for  a  total  population  of  ten  millions. 
Exchequer  bills  were  at  twenty  discount.  Consols  were 
down  to  fifty-seven.  Tliere  was  a  large  deficit.  Customs 
duties  were  so  laid  on  and  so  collected  that  as  much  \  ent 
to  the  smuggler  as  to  the  exchequer;  the  smuggling  trade 
in  tea  was  double  the  lawful  trade.  J*itt,  with  the  gospel 
of  Ad.Ti  Smith  in  his  hand,  entered  on  a  bold  revision 
of  the  system.  He  successfully  applied  the  principle,  1785 
applied  after  him  by  Peel,  but  which  he  was  the  first  to 
grasp,  that  reduction  of  duties  might  by  increasing  con- 
sumption increase  the  revenue ;  and  he  transferred  to  the 
exchequer  the  gains  of  the  smuggler.  He  was  enabled  at 
the  same  time  to  do  away  witli  a  number  of  useless  places 
in  customs  and  excise.  He  thus,  in  spite  of  some  waste 
of  money  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  civil  list,  turned  a  deficit  into  surplus.  He 
reformed  tlie  system  of  placing  loans,  putting  them  up  to 
public  tender  instead  of  dividing  tlieni  among  the  friends 
of  the  government,  who  reaped  thereby  corrupt  gains. 
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He  did  the  same  with  contracts.  He  also  reformed  a 
vicious  S3'stem  of  keeping  public  accounts. 

He  was  not  so  hapi)y  in  his  attempt  to  conjure  away 
1786  the  debt  by  establishing  a  sinking  fund.  Only  out 
of  surplus  revenue  can  a  public  debt  be  paid.  When 
there  ceases  to  be  a  surplus  the  sinking  fund  must  be 
kept  up  by  borrowing,  perhaps  at  a  higlier  rate  of  inter- 
est than  that  paid  on  the  del)t.  Upon  the  first  pressing 
emergency  the  savings  box  is  broken  open  and  hands  are 
laid  upon  the  sacred  store.  The  magical  operation  of 
compound  interest  is  an  illusion  into  which  it  is  strange 
that  Pitt  should  liave  fallen.  Compound  interest  is  not 
a  vegetable  growth  ;  it  is  an  accumulation  of  interest 
re-invested.  In  the  case  of  a  sinking  fund  the  nation 
which  receives  tlie  interest  on  one  hand  pays  it  with  the 
other,  and  gains  nothing  by  the  transmission  from  hand 
to  hand.  For  an  indebted  nation  there  are  oidy  three 
courses  :  to  bear  the  debt ;  to  repudiate  it ;  to  remain  at 
peace,  save,  and  pay. 

Pitt,  however,  saw  in  national  debt  a  burden  of  which 
it  is  desirable  to  l)e  rid.  That  such  a  nation  as  Great 
liritain  has  prospered  in  spite  of  a  lieavy  debt  is  no  proof 
that  a  debt  is  no  evil.  Is  a  severe  taxation  no  evil  ? 
Is  it  no  evil  to  have  so  mucli  dronage  quartered  on 
national  hibour?  If,  as  the  optimists  allege,  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debt,  debtor  and  creditor  are  the  same,  why 
not  apply  tlie  sponge  at  once?  IJy  facility  of  borrowing, 
the  strongest  check  is  taken  fi-om  war,  as  Pitt,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  was  destined  most  uiduii)pily  to 
show.  The  day  was  to  come  when  it  would  be  said 
Pitt's  memory  needs  no  statiu\s  ;  six  hundred  millions 
of  iiTeileemable  debt   are  tlie  eternal  record  of  his  fame. 
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Another  economical  achievement  of  Pitt,  find  the  ?^h)ry 
of  his  brighter  hour,  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  1787 
France,  carried  by  him  against  protectionism  and  against 
the  national  prejudice,  to  which  faction,  by  the  lips  of 
Fox,  appealed.  His  success  Avas  a  triumph  not  only 
of  free  trade,  but  of  good  will  among  nations.  In  de- 
fending the  measure,  Pitt  combated  the  doctrine  that 
France  must  be  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 
To  say  that  any  natit)n  must  be  the  unalterable  enemy 
of  any  other  nation  would,  he  maintained,  be  a  monstrous 
libel  on  human  nature.  The  son  of  Chatham  thus  ab- 
jured the  creed  and  the  policy  of  his  sire. 

With  Ireland  also  Pitt  tried  to  inaugurate  free  trade.  1785 
I^orth  had  given  her  free  trade  with  foreign  countries  and 
the  dependencies,  Pitt  desiied  to  give  her  free  trade  with 
England.  He  would  thereby  have  removed  her  most 
trying  grievance,  and  paved  the  way  for  union.  IJut 
here  he  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  malignant  avarice 
of  British  protectionism,  which  sent  up  from  Lancashire 
a  petition  with  eighty  thousand  signatures,  but  Irish  jeal- 
ousy of  British  legislation,  on  which  Fox  and  the  opposi- 
tion, including  Piurke,  to  their  great  discredit,  played. 
In  vain  did  Pitt  conjure  parliament  to  adopt  that  S3'steni 
of  trade  with  Ireland  which  would  enrich  one  part  of  the 
empire  without  impoverishing  the  other,  while  it  would 
give  strength  to  both.  In  vain  did  he  liken  free  trade  to 
mercy,  that  attribute  of  heaven  which  was  twice  blessed, 
blessing  him  that  gave  and  him  that  took  alike.  In  vain 
did  he  implore  his  hearers  io  save  from  further  dismem- 
berment the  remains  of  the  sliattered  empire.  In  vain 
did  he  declare  witli  impassioned  vehemence  that  of  lall  the 
objects  of  his  [)olitical  life,  this  was  the  most  important, 
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and  that  he  never  expected  to  meet  with  another  which 
would  so  strontly  rouse  every  emotion  of  his  heart.  His 
scheme,  accepted  at  first   by  tlie  Irish  parliament,  was 

17^!')  mangled  by  the  2)arliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  rejected 
on  account  of  tlie  alterations  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
which  v»as  led  to  look  upon  them  as  derogator}  to  its 
independence.  Dearly  both  parliaments  paid  for  its  re- 
jection. 

The  son  of  Chatham,  on  bis  entrance  into  public  life, 
had  declared,  as  Chatham  did,  for  parliamentary  reform. 

1V85  As  an  independent  member  he  had  brought  in  a  Bill,  and, 
though  defeated,  had  a  good  division.  The  case  was 
strong.  Paley  said  that  half,  reformers  said  that  more 
than  half,  the  meud)crs  of  the  House  of  Commons  held 
their  seats  by  nomination  or  purchase.  He  and  other 
optimists  might  contend  that  this,  in  spite  of  the  anomaly, 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  parliaments,  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  naiion  being  there  and  all  great  inter- 
ests being  represented.  They  might  argue,  that  if  the 
machine  worked  satisfactorily,  want  of  synnnetry  mattered 
little.  But  anomaly  or  want  of  synnnetry  so  great  as  to 
repel  respect  from  institutions  is  an  evil.  Burke,  how- 
ever, opposed  all  change,  contending  that  the  British 
constitution  was  perfect,  or  that,  if  anything,  there  was 
already  too  much  of  the  democratic  element ;  and  he 
might  at  all  events  plead  for  cautious  dealing  with  a 
constitution  which  was  the  only  one  of  importance  in 
Europe.  Pitt  redeemed  his  pledges,  bringing  in  a  Bill 
which,  frankly  treating  the  nomination  boroughs  as  prop- 
erty, provided  for  their  extinction  by  purchase.  The 
seats  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties  or  large  cities. 
The  sale  Avas  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  voluntary  on  the 
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part  of  the  owners  of  boroug-hs.  This  was  mild.  But  to 
a  borongh-mongcring  parliament,  parliamentary  reform, 
even  the  mildest,  was  too  nauseous  to  be  swallowed,  how- 
ever sugared  might  be  the  rim  of  the  cup.  Pitt's  Bill  was 
thrown  out,  and  here  he  dropped  the  question.  He  might 
feel  that  a  system  wdiich  had  made  him  prime  minister 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  practically  worked  pretty 
well.  Besides,  nianagemeut  rather  than  coercion  was  his 
line,  and  he  never  set  himself,  perhaps  never  had  the  force 
of  will  to  set  himself,  against  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  defeat  of  the  government,  even  on  so 
radical  a  question  as  })arliamentary  reform,  did  not  then 
entail  resignation. 

If  an  attempt  to  reform  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  hopeless,  still  more  hopeless  was  it  to  attempt  to 
reform  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  That  assembly  was 
at  once  the  political  citadel  and  the  political  treasury  of 
the  dominant  race  and  church.  The  Roman  Ciilholics, 
five-sixths  of  the  popidation,  were  excluded  from  seats 
in  parliament  and  from  the  franchise.  But  even  as  a 
representation  of  the  protestants  the  parliament  was  a 
mockery.  The  system  of  nomination  boroughs  prevailed 
even  more  than  in  England.  In  an  assembly  of  three 
hundred,  twenty-five  great  land-owners  returned  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  members.  One  peer  had  sixteen 
members,  another  nine,  anollier  seven.  The  great  job- 
bing family  of  Ponsonby  had  fourteen.  A  combination 
of  these  potentates  could  dictate  to  tlie  government. 
Two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  were 
attached  to  government  by  ofiices,  pensions,  or  promises. 
A  parliament  which  the  government  had  bought  could 
be  kept  in  existence  as  long  as  the  government  pleased. 
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there  being  no  limit  to  its  life  but  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  Ill  the  House  of  Lords,  with  borough-mongers 
craving  for  Castle  piitroii'ige.  was  a  phalanx  of  bishops  of 
the  established  church  who  were  tools  of  the  crown. 
The  system  was  one  of  undisguised  and  almost  avowed 
corruption.  Pitt  had  before  him  a  chart  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament confidentially  drawn  up  for  his  guidance.  H.  II., 
son-in-law  of  a  peer,  who  brings  him  into  parliament,  wishes 
to  be  a  commissioner  of  barracks,  but  would  go  into  orders 
and  take  a  crown  living.  II.  D.,  brother  of  another  peer, 
described  as  a  silent,  gloomy  man,  easy  to  be  led  if  thought 
expedient,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  specific  promise,  has 
lately  voted  in  opposition.  L.  M.,  for  his  skill  in  House 
of  Commons  management,  expects  one  thousand  pounds  a 
>3ar.  Pitt  is  warned  to  be  careful  of  him.  J.  N.,  a  mili- 
tary man  on  half  pay,  wants  a  troop  of  dragoons  on  full 
pay.  His  pretensions  are  lifteen  years'  service  in  parlia- 
ment. He  would  prefer  office  to  military  promotion,  but 
already  has  a  pension.  His  character,  especially  on  the  side 
of  truth,  is  described  as  not  favourable.  F.  P.  is  inde- 
pendent, but  well  disposed  to  government.  His  four 
sisters  have  pensions,  and  his  object  is  a  living  for  his 
brother.  T.  P.  is  brother  to  a  peer,  who  brings  him  into 
parliament.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  navy  and  wishes  for 
some  sinecure  employment. 

The  members  of  the  Irish  parliament,  it  is  said,  were 
gentlemen  ;  gentlemen  they  might  be,  though  the  social 
medium  in  which  they  lived  was  one  of  reckless  expendi- 
ture, hard  drinking,  and  duelling,  challenges  being  sent 
upon  every  affront,  not  only  by  members  of  parliament 
but  by  a  lord  chancellor,  by  a  chief  justice,  by  judges, 
by  the  provost  of  a  nnivcrsity.     Klot]neiit  speakers  they 
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had  among  tliern,  siicli  as  Flood  and  Grattan,  albeit  the 
rhetoric  was  of  a  highly  full-bodied  type  and  the  invec- 
tive was  vehement,  as  when  Grattan  compared  Flood  to 
"  an  ill-omened  bird  of  night  with  sepulchral  notes,  cadav- 
erous aspect,  and  broken  beak,"  the  broken  beak  being  an 
allusion  to  a  broken  nose.  Good  things  they  might  do  in 
the  way  of  legislation  on  subjects  outside  party  or  patron- 
age. But  a  representative  assembly  they  were  not.  The 
rejection  of  parliamentary  reform,  ]K)wever,  was  certain. 
Corruption,  religious  exclusion,  and  the  fears  of  a  privi- 
leged minority  formed  a  rampart  against  all  measures 
tending  in  that  direction,  which  nothing  but  a  political 
eartliquake  could  overthrow. 

Of  corruption  in  England  Pitt  had  cut  off  some  sources 
by  abolition  of  useless  ollices  and  by  purifying  the  mode 
of  contracting  loans.  But  the  main  evil  ceased  of  itself, 
at  least  in  its  coarser  form,  on  Pitt's  elevation  to  power. 
A  minister  with  so  immense  and  so  sure  a  majority  had 
no  need  to  bribe.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat 
government  still  had  an  enormous  mass  of  patronage, 
civil,  military,  naval,  colonial,  and  also  ecclesiastical ;  for 
bishoprics,  canonries,  and  crown  livings  were  used  as 
rewards  for  political  support.  It  luid  also  the  bestowal 
of  peerages,  baronetcies,  and  orders  of  knighthood,  the 
most  powerful  of  bribes  to  men  whose  wealth  placed  them 
above  the  temptation  of  money.  Of  these  Pitt  made  a 
lavish,  not  to  say  an  unscrupulous,  use.  Before  he  died, 
one  hundred  and  forty  peers,  half  the  House  of  Lords, 
owed  their  creations  or  their  promotions  in  the  peerage 
to  him.  Baronetcies  and  knighthood,  the  minor  bribes  of 
vanity,  were  scattered  with  equal  profusion. 

That  Pitt's  own  hands  were  clean  need  not  be  said. 
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Far  from  inereasins:?  his  fortune,  he,  thronph  neglect  of 
his  private  affairs  and  the  dislionesty  of  his  servants,  ran 
deeply  into  debt.  Is'or  did  he  stoop  to  the  aeeeptanee  of 
baubles.  He  refused  the  Garter,  thinking,  perhaps,  as 
did  a  prime  minister  of  a  later  day,  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  buy  himself  with  that  by  Avhieh  he  could  buy  a  grandee. 

Pitt  was  still  liberal  enough  cordially  to  concur  with 
17!»2  Fox  in  a  reform  of  the  law  of  libel,  a  deferred  outcome 
of  the  Wilkes  affair,  establishing  the  right  of  the  jury  to 
pronounce  upon  the  character  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  of 
the  publication.  His  character  would  have  led  him  to  sup- 
port measures  for  emancipation  of  conscience.  Left  to  him- 
self, he  would  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts ;  but  he  consulted  the  bishops,  who 
deemed  the  profanation  of  the  sacrament  for  political  pur- 
poses still  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  religion.  Under 
the  same  influence  he  refused  to  grant  freedom  of  con- 
science to  Unitarians,  or  to  release  from  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  Latitudiiiarian  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England.  Burke  also  opposed  the  concessions 
to  Unitarians  and  Latitudinarians.  He  was  more  will- 
ing to  grant  concessions  to  catholics,  regarding  theirs  as 
an  ancient  and  conservative  religion.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, revolution  was  casting  its  shadow  on  the  scene, 
and  Burke  deemed  protestant  dissenters  revolutionary. 
It  did  not  occur  to  the  great  philosopher  that  the  cause 
of  their  revolutionary  tendencies  was  injustice.  In  legis- 
lating for  Canada,  Pitt  recognized  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  was  thus  legally  tolerated  for  the  first  time. 

Again  Pitt  showed  his  liberal  tendencies  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave-trade.  It  seems  incredible  that  men  should 
have  gone  on  talking  in  high  strains  of  public  rights  and 
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liberties  while  tlicy  were  consenting  to  the  continuiince 
of  tiitit  trade  and  to  the  hideous  cruelties  of  the  Middle 
Passage.  'Jhe  scene  of  those  horrors  was  distant,  but  they 
were  clearly  presented  to  the  minds  of  Englisinnen  by  the 
proceedings  in  their  own  courts  of  law.  An  action  relat- 
ing to  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  value  of  certain  slaves 
Imd  been  tried  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  question  was 
whether  the  loss  of  the  slaves  had  been  caused  by  i)erils 
of  the  sea.  A  slave-ship  with  four  hundred  and  forty-two 
slaves  was  bound  from  the  coast  of  (niinea  to  Jamaica. 
Sixty  of  the  slaves  died  on  the  passage  from  overcrowding, 
but  in  respect  of  these  it  was  not  contended  thai,  the  under- 
writer was  liable.  The  captain,  having  missed  Jamaica, 
found  himself  short  of  water,  and  under  the  apprehension 
of  scarcity,  but  before  his  crew  and  passengers  had  been 
put  on  short  allowance,  he  threw  ninety -six  of  the  sick- 
liest slaves  overboard.  A  fall  of  rain  gave  him  water  for 
eleven  days,  notwithstanding  which  he  drowned  twenty- 
six  more  of  the  slaves.  Ten  in  despair  threw  themselves 
overboard.  The  ship  arrived  in  port  before  the  water  was 
exhausted.  Ill  were  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  such  a 
system  compensated  to  the  nation  by  the  inflow  of  planta- 
tion wealth,  the  lords  of  which  were  often  little  better  than 
its  source,  and  by  their  corruption  of  English  society  and 
politics  partly  avenged  the  slave. 

Wilborforce,  who  came  forward  to  deliver  his  country 
and  humanity  from  the  slave-trade,  was  a  representative  1788 
of  that  party  of  evangelicals  which,  remaining  inside  the 
Anglican  church,  sympathized  and  co-operated  with  the 
Methodists  outside,  having,  indeed,  its  origin  in  the  same 
reaction  against  the  vice  and  impiety  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     His  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
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liis  iiiflueiice  there  were  among  the  signs  of  an  improve- 
ment in  public  character  traceable  to  the  religious  revival 
as  well  as  to  the  change  in  the  political  position.  Pitt 
supported  Wilberforce's  movement,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
his  speeches  was  made  in  that  cause.  Hut,  shackled  either 
by  political  or  commercial  influences,  he  failed  to  put 
forth  the  full  power  of  liis  government,  and  afterwards, 
by  annexing  Sugar  Islands  which  were  cultivated  by  slave 
labour,  he  became  involuntarily  responsible  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  trade. 

Fox's  India  IJill  had  been  thrown  out,  but  the  Indian 
problem  still  called  for  solution.  To  leave  an  annexed 
empire,  with  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  uncontrolled  in 
the  hands  of  a  trading  company  was  impossible.  Pitt 
1784  brought  in  a  IJill  which,  avoiding  the  rock  upon  which 
Fox's  measure  had  split,  effected  the  same  object  in  another 
way.  The  patronage  which  For  liad  proposed  to  transfer 
to  the  masters  of  parliament  Pitt  left  ostensibly  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  only  giving  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  the  governor-general  and  of  some  other  ofli- 
cers  of  importance.  Nor  did  he  abrogate  the  company's 
charter  ;  but  he  made  over  the  supreme  power  in  reality 
to  a  board  of  control  consisting  of  six  privy  councillors, 
including  the  secretarj-  of  state  and  tlie  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  company  of  IJritish  traders  remained  in 
form  and  name  a  great  eastern  power,  and  the  rulers  of 
tlie  Indian  empire  were  still  called  directors  and  writers  ; 
but  the  policy  of  the  company  was  thenceforth  under  im- 
perial direction  and  iontrol.  Legally  the  Indian  patron- 
age was  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  company.  Practically 
it  fell  to  a  great  extent  into  those  of  Henry  Dundas,  the 
president  of  the  l)oard  of  control.     Dundas,  a  very  able. 
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shrewd,  tiiid  unsentimental  Scotchman,  skilled  in  party 
management,  was  Pitt's  second  in  command  and  the  ad- 
viser on  whom  he  most  leaned.  Indian  patronage  in 
Dundas's  gift  tilled  Hindostan  Avith  Scotchmen  and  kept 
Scotland  true  to  Pitt. 

Conquest  began  to  react,  as  all  conquest  must,  on  the 
conquering  nation.  To  India  the  coalition  government 
owed  its  overtiirow.  Englishmen  who  had  i'(!turned  Avith 
fortunes  from  Hindostan,  Nabobs,  as  they  Avere  nicknamed, 
Avere  eclipsing  ancient  houses,  buying  scats  in  parliament, 
giving  general  umbrage  by  the  display  of  a  Avcalth  Avhicli 
was  believed,  often  rightly,  to  have  been  amassed  in  evil 
ways.  India,  in  the  days  of  a  six  months"  voyage,  Avas  far 
away,  and  public  indignation  AA'as  blind  in  the  selection  of 
its  objects.  It  fixed  on  Clive,  the  foumler  of  the  empire,  1767 
and  on  Hastings,  the  organizer  and  preserver.  CUa'c  liad  1786 
not  been  scrupulous  ;  once,  at  least,  he  had  stoo2)ed  to  that 
Avhicli  in  the  east  Avas  policy,  in  the  west  Avonld  iuive  been 
dishonour  ;  but  lie  had  been  a  reformer  as  Avell  as  a  con- 
queror ;  he  had  put  a  stop  to  rapine  by  his  establishment 
of  a  regular  ciAdl  service,  and  though  he  had  taken  a  good 
deal  for  himself,  he  could  Avith  justice  say  that  he  stood 
astonished  at  his  OAvn  moderation  ;u  not  having  taken 
more.  Unlike  the  rapacious  Greek  of  old  Avhen  intro- 
duced into  the  treasure-house,  he  had  tilled  only  his 
hands,  not  his  boots  and  clothes,  Avith  gold.  He  escaped  1773 
impeachment,  but  he  did  not  escape  hatred  and  obloquy, 
Avhich  combined  Avith  disease  to  overpoAver  him.  In  the 
palace  at  Claremont  Avhich  he  had  built,  and  the  stately 
rooms  of  Avhich  he  paced  in  his  last  dark  hours,  one  of 
the  mightiest  of  Englishmen  died  by  his  oAvn  hand.  The  1774 
statesmanship  of  Warren  Hastings  and  his  courage,  serene 
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in  extremity,  liad  saved,  ordered,  iind  extended  the  empire 
founded  by  C'live.  His  rule,  though  arbitrary.  Lad  been, 
in  comparison  at  least  with  native  anarchy  or  tyranny, 
benelicent,  and  he  was  regarded  with  gratitude  by  the 
Hindoo.  Of  most  of  the  charges  against  him,  notably 
of  the  charge  of  judicially  murdering  Nuncomar  by  the 
liand  of  Inipey,  he  now  stands  acquitted  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  history.  In  hiring  out  IJritish  troops  to  a 
native  prince  for  the  Rohilla  A\ar,  the  worst  of  all  his 
acts,  he  was  yielding  to  the  linancial  cravings  of  the 
company.  But  he  had  a  deadly  enemy  in  Francis,  the 
venomous  writer  of  the  "Junius"  letters,  who  had  not 
only  opposed  him  in  council  but  fought  a  duel  with 
him  at  Calcutta.  Francis  gained  the  car  of  Burke,  whose 
soul  was  lired  by  a  tale  of  ^^■rongs  done  to  ancient  dynas- 
ties and  priesthoods,  while  his  warm  fancy  was  always  set 
at  work  by  the  imagery  of  the  romantic  and  gorgeous  east. 
1780  Burke  moved  for  the  hnpeachment  of  Hastings.  How 
Pitt,  after  voting  against  impeachment  on  the  Rohilla 
charge,  was  induced  to  turn  round  and  vote  for  it  on 
the  charge  of  extorting  an  excessive  subsidy  from  Cheet 
Sing,  which  now  appears  loss  serious,  is  a  mystery ;  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Dundas,  who  liad  India 
in  his  hands  and  liad  before  attacked  the  government  of 
Hastings.  His  liat  was  decisive.  There  followed  the  most 
1788- important  state  trial  and  the  grandest  judicial  pageant 
^~^^  seen  in  Westminster  Hall  since  the  impeachment  oi 
Strafford.  It  ended,  after  seven  years,  in  an  ac([uittal. 
But  Hastings  could  truly  say  that  he  had  given  his  coun- 
try an  empire,  and  she  had  rewarded  him  with  a  life  of 
impeachment. 

Burke,   in   the   attack   on  Warren    Hastings,  behaved 
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almost  like  a  lUiiuiac.  He  wanted  to  make  Francis,  who 
had  fought  a  duel  with  the  accused,  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment,  lie  incurred  the  formal  censure  of 
the  House  by  recklessly  charging  Hastings  with  having 
suborned  Impey  to  murder  Nuncomar.  His  language  in 
Westminster  Hall  was  outrageous.  Once  at  least  he  was 
.ailed  to  order  by  the  lords.  He  spoke  of  the  illustrious 
accused  as  '•  lying  down  upon  a  sty  of  disgrace,  and  feed- 
ing on  its  offal,"  as  a  captain-general  of  a  robber  gang, 
as  a  thief,  a  cheat,  a  forger,  a  swindler  ;  as  one  to  be 
compared,  not  with  Tamerlane,  but  Avith  the  lice  which 
laid  waste  Egypt.  He  called  him  a  fraudulent  l)ulloek- 
driver,  Hastings  having  been  once  concerned  in  a  con- 
tract for  bullocks.  Lord  Coke,  lie  said,  had  done  wrong 
in  calling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ''a  spider  of  hell,"  but 
he  would  have  been  guilty  merely  of  indecorum  if 
he  had  applied  the  term  to  Hastings.  Language  ni>t 
less  excited  he  could  use  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  taunted  North  on  personal  defects.  He  com- 
pareil  a  minister  to  an  indecent  heathen  deity.  He 
compared  the  House  when  the}-  Avould  not  listen  to  him 
to  a  pack  of  hounds.  He  spoke  of  the  king,  then  afilicted 
with  mental  disease,  in  words  which  shocked  his  hearers. 
"  Burke  concluded  his  wild  si)eech,"  said  one  of  his 
audience,  "in  a  manner  next  to  madness."  Magnilicent 
though  IJurke's  gifts  were  as  an  orator  and  a  philoso- 
pher, it  is  surel}'  no  great  scandal  that  his  friends  should 
have  feared  to  trust  his  practical  wisdom.  The  loftiness 
and  purity  of  his  motives  cannot  be  (]uestioned.  Noi^ 
eaji  it  be  (piestioned  that  the  attention  of  the  nation  was 
called  to  India  and  its  conscience  awakened  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings,     liut  violence  defeated  itself,  and 
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injustice  to  a  great  public  servant  was  not  the  best  way  of 
reforming  the  public  service. 

For  a  moment  Pitt  seemed  in  clanger  of  losing  power. 
The  flickering  light  of  the  king's  intellect  was  for  the 

1788  second  time  eclipsed  by  lunacy.     This  time  the  eclipse 
1788- ap[)eared  to  be  total.     Then  arose  a  constitutional  ques- 

1789  tion  about  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  absorbing  in 
those  days,  though  of  little  interest  in  ours,  except  as  the 
appeal  to  medieval  precedents  for  its  decision  marks  the 
unbroken  course  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  Prince,  on  becoming  Regent, 
would  dismiss  Pitt  and  call  in  Fox.  So  much  power 
the  crown  still  retained.  Tlius  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion the  two  rivals  were  led  to  take  different  lines  and 
lines  at  variance  with  the  general  politics  of  each.  Fox, 
the  Whig,  took  the  legitimist  line,  contending  that  the 
Prince  would  be  Regent  of  his  own  right  and  with  the 
full  powers  of  tiie  nu)narchy ;  while  Pitt,  the  Toiy,  took 
the  constitutional  line,  contendhig  that  it  was  for  the 
parliament  to  settle  the  government  during  the  incapacity 
of  the  sovereign,  and  bringing  in  a  I  Jill  to  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  Regent  and  take  from  him,  among  other 
prerogatives,  that  of  creating  peers.  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
in  asserting  the  Prince's  claim,  used  language  so  highly 
legitimist  that  Pitt  could  say  of  one  of  them  that  he  would 
un-Whig  the  gentlenuin  for  the  i-est  of  his  life.  They  did 
themselves  no  small  harm,  while  vhe  I'rince,  their  client, 
and  his  l)r()ther  the  Duke  of  York  by  unfilial  and  indecent 
beiiaviour  jtrovoked  general  disgust.  The  king,  however, 
1780  recovered,  and  a  long  course  of  mischief  still  lay  before 
him.  Throughout  the  kingdom  there  were  rejoicings. 
Pitt    was  molt'   linidy  than   ever  seated  in  power. 
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Not  even  yet  was  it  perfectly  understood  that  a  min- 
istry was  a  unit,  and  that  its  members  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Chancellors,  especially,  were  still  apt  to  think 
their  tenure  permanent.  The  lord  chancellor,  Thurlow, 
a  most  imposing  but  rather  hollow  personage,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  nobody  could  be  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looked, 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  though  the  Pitt  ministry  might 
go  out  the  chancellor  would  stay  in.  Having  beneath  an 
outside  of  surly  honesty  no  small  aptitude  for  intrigue, 
when  the  king's  case  was  supposed  to  be  hopeless  he 
opened  an  underground  communication  with  the  Prince. 
The  ministers,  Thurlow  among  them,  went  down  to  hold 
a  council  at  Windsor.  When  they  were  coming  away  the 
chancellor's  hat  was  missing,  but  was  presently  brought  by 
a  page,  who  told  them  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  Prince's 
room.  Upon  the  king's  recovery  Thurlow  poured  forth 
his  fervent  loyalty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "  When  I  for- 
get my  king,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  my  (iod  forget  me ! " 
"•  The  best  tiling  that  can  happen  to  you,"  said  Burke. 
"  Oh,  what  a  rascal !  "  said  Pitt.  "  Forget  you  ;  he'll  see 
ymn  damned  lirst,"  said  Wilkes.  Thurlow,  being  gen- 
erally (!ontunuicious  in  cabinet,  was  presently  dismissed. 
His  blatant  professions  of  loyalty  had  endeared  him  to 
the  king  ;  but  Pitt's  will  prevailed. 

By  this  complication  the  character  and  doings  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  were  brought 
fully  into  view.  It  was  seen  what  hereditary  monarchy 
was  likely  to  be  when  it  was  relieved  of  tlie  duties  and 
perils  which  had  been  its  salt  in  the  middle  ages  and 
exposed  in  irresponsible  security  to  tlie  influences  of  a 
royal  education,  royal  luxury,  and  the  ilatteiy  of  a  court. 
His   Royal    Highness  was  wallowing  in  debauchery  and 
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sunk  in  del)t.  After  the  custom  of  his  house,  he  was 
at  enmity  with  his  fatlier.  Affecting  Liberalism  because 
the  court  was  Tory,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  opposition  and  made  Carlton  Hcmse  its  head- 
quarters. Fox  and  JSlieridan  were  too  well  qucilified  to 
be  his  boon  companions  as  well  as  his  privy  councillors, 
and  b}^  their  share  in  his  moral  ruin  drew  on  them  the 

1787  deserved  hatred  of  the  king.  The  Prince  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  in 
every"  way  worthy  of  his  love  and  might  have  redeemed 
him  if  he  could  have  lawfully  made  her  his  wife.  But 
she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic  was  forfeiture  of  the 
crown.  Tha*^  forfeiture  the  Prince  would  have  incurred 
liad  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  been  valid.  But 
the  Royal  ^Marriage  Act,  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign,  upon  tlie  discovery  of  two  marriages  of  disparage- 
ment secretly  contracted  by  royal  dukes,  forbade  the  nuir- 
riage  of  any  member  of  the  royal  family  under  the  age  of 
twenty-live,  which  the  Prince  had  not  reached,  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown.  The  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert was  therefore  iuvalid,  and  the  Prince  by  his  breach 
of  the  second  law  was  saved  from  the  penalty  of  the 
first.  To  say  tlnit  he  counted  on  the  invalidity  might  be 
harsh.  C'oming  to  parliament  for  payment  of  his  debts,  he 
was  met  by  an  interrogation  about  his  nmrriage,  and  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe,  as  he  deemed  himself,  and  as 
in  mere  manner  he  might  have  pretended  to  be,  put  up 

1787  his  bosom  friend  Fox  to  meet  the  interrogation  with 
a  lie. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well,  and  more  than  well,  with  Pitt. 
It  was  still  morning  with  the  young  statesman,  and  the 
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morning  was  almost  cloudless.  Everything  promised  him 
the  continuance  of  a  brilliant  and  beneficent  career. 
He  had  restored  the  finances  and  reformed  the  financial 
system.  He  had  converted  deficit  into  surplus.  By  his 
commercial  treaty  with  France  he  had  made  a  great 
advance  towards  the  realization  of  Adam  Smith's  policy 
of  free  trade.  The  total  abolition  of  customs  duties  even 
was  coming  into  view.  The  country  was  prospering  and 
growing  rapidly  in  wealth.  The  inventions  of  Arkwright, 
Hargreaves,  Cronipton,  Watt,  and  Wedgewood,  together 
with  the  invention  of  smelting  iron  witli  coal,  liad  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  to  metal- 
lurgy and  to  mining.  Trade,  especially  Avith  America, 
had  greatly  increased.  Pitt's  hold  on  the  confidence  of 
parliament  and  of  the  countr}'  had  been  strengthened. 
When  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  lean  but 
majestic  form,  his  lofty  bearing,  and  his  sonorous  elocution, 
he  rose  a  king. 

Pitt's  government  was  one  of  personal  ascendancy  sup- 
ported by  the  favour  of  the  crown,  not  of  party  leader- 
ship. His  following  was  made  up  of  different  elements 
brought  together  by  their  confidence  in  the  man,  hatred 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy,  or  attachment  to  the  throne. 
It  followed  him  but  loosely  till  it  was  welded  by  an- 
tagonism to  revolution.  He  never  appealed  to  party 
sentiment,  never  held  counsel  with  a  party.  At  a  crisis 
of  peril  he  was  willing  to  take  his  rival  Fox  into  his  gov- 
ernment and  was  prevented  only  by  the  personal  prejudice 
of  the  king.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  theory  of 
government  by  two  parties  representing  opposite  sets  of 
principles  and  alternately  rising  to  power  did  not  present 
itself  to  his  mind. 
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Peace  was  Pitt's  element,  and  the  world  was  and  seemed 
likely  to  remain  at  peace.  For  some  years  there  had 
been  no  great  war,  except  that  of  Russia  with  the  Turks. 
In  Holland  Pitt  had  taken  part  with  Prussia  in  a  success- 
ful intervention  for  the  restoration  of  the  IIous^  ot  Orange 
to  p  -ver,  ar-'\  th(^  rescue  of  the  country  from  the  grasp  of 
Frer'  '  ''m  tion,  which  was  intriguing  with  the  republican 
party.  vK  '  .d  been  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Russia, 
whose  g^viwinj.,  , -^wer  began  to  excite  alarm,  but  parlia- 
ment, deeming  tiit  danger  too  remote,  had  manifested 
its  independence  by  drawing  him  back.  In  17U2,  bring- 
ing in  his  budcet,  he  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief  from 
taxes  within  fifteen  years ;  "  for  although,"  said  he, 
"we  nuist  not  count  Avith  certainty  on  the  continuance 
of  our  present  prosperity  during  such  an  interval,  yet 
unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  might 
more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we  may 
at  the  present  moment."  He  reduced  the  navy  and 
looked  forward  to  general  reduction  of  armaments,  aboli- 
tion of  customs  duties,  and  emancipation  of  trade.  Nevei- 
was  man  more  bantered,  to  use  Holingbroke's  expression, 
by  fortune.  Instead  of  being  on  the  eve  of  a  fifteen 
years'  peace,  Pitt  was  on  the  eve  of  a  twenty  years'  war. 
1791  In  tlie  discussion  of  a  Bill  giving  Canada  a  constitu- 
tion, which  was  aljout  the  last  measure  of  the  Liberal 
Pitt,  the  debate  had  been  interrupted  by  an  angry  alter- 
cation, ending  in  a  rupture  of  friendshij)  l)etween  Fox 
and  Burke  on  a  subject  which  at  this  time  filled  all 
minds.     That  subject  was  the  French  Revolution. 

Pitt,  as  he  scanned  the  political  and  social  horizon, 
tliough  he  saw  no  signs  of  war,  could  not  fail  to  see  signs 
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of  changv.      Everywhere  he  must  have  noted  that  it  was 
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marked  that  among  the  educated  chiss  scepticism  liad 
undermined  the  establislied  ivligioii.  I»y  this  perhajis  he 
woukl  not  be  much  disturbed,  since,  liowever  orthodox  in 
principle,  lie  was  not  devout,  and  had  let  fall  his  oi)inion 
that  Bishop  lUitler  raised  more  questions  than  he  solved. 
He  must  have  observed  the  progress  made  in  the  conquest 
of  European  opinion  by  the  biting  wit  of  Voltaire  and  the 
seductive  sentimentality  of  Rousseau ;  though  on  this 
again  lie  might  look,  if  not  with  complaceiu  ,  rithout 
fear,  since  V^oltaire,  though  a  universal  quf»stioii.^  •  and 
reformer,  was  no  political  revolutionist,  while  liousseau's 
vision  of  a  return  to  nature  might  seem  a  'dsion  and 
nothing  more.  American  revolution  \va.^  far  away  and 
not  propagandist.  As  a  son  of  light  a  1.  a  friend  of 
humanity,  Pitt  would  view  with  pleasure  the  European 
movement.  lie  would  rejoice  over  the  progress  of  plii- 
lanthrojiy,  the  improvement  in  jurisprudence  and  ad- 
ministration, the  incipient  emancijiation  of  serfs,  the 
mitigation  of  the  criminal  law,  the  tendency  to  encourage 
education,  the  growing  tolerance,  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  tlie  reduced  power  of  tlie  Inquisition.  Though 
a  thorouglily  practical  statesman,  he  would  regard  with 
interest  and  favour  the  advance  of  political  philosophy, 
while  he  could  hardly  suspect  the  dire  explosiveness  of 
political  and  social  ideals.  lie  would  recognize  the  good 
done,  in  spite  of  standing  armies  and  territorial  wars,  by 
Turgot  in  France,  by  Aranda  in  S[)ain,  by  Poinbal  in 
Portugal,  by  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  by  Tanucci  in  Naples, 
by  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa  as  civil  rulers  in  Prussia 
and    Austria,  by  (iustavus  III.  in  Sweden,  even  by  Catli- 
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eriiie  in  Russia.  Ho  would  observe  that  if  Europe  was 
still  heavily  encumbered  by  tlie  incubus  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, which,  all  its  work  for  civilization  having  long 
ago  been  done,  had  sunk  into  an  idle,  arrogant,  reaction- 
ary, and  grossly  oppressive  caste,  among  the  kings  en- 
ligliteiuncnt,  [)rogr('ss,  and  benellc^ence  were  becoming  the 
fashion,  and,  ;is  was  said  at  the  time,  a  new  political  con- 
stitution had  been  born,  that  of  monarchy  tempered,  not 
by  parliaments,  but  by  opinion.  Everything  in  short  might 
seem  to  jiim  to  promise  a  peaceful  transition  from  the  feudal 
or  absolutist  past  to  a  more  liberal  and  happier  future. 

This  is  not  the  ])lace  for  telling  the  terrible  story  of 
tlie  French  Rcvolulion.  Ivouis  XIV".,  taking  up  again 
tiie  work  of  liichelieu,  while  he  was  impelled  by  his  own 
pride  and  lust  of  power,  had  made  himself  the  state  and 
Versailles  the  country  ;  he  had  laid  low  every  institution, 
national  or  local,  which  was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
royal  will ;  he  had  created  an  enormous  standing  army, 
stamped  upon  the  monarchy  an  intensely  military  char- 
acter, and  identillcd  it  with  the  policy  of  conquest;  he 
had  set  the  example  of  court  expenditure  on  the  most 
prodigal  scale,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  public  debt ; 
he  had  turned  the  land-owning  aristocracy  into  courtiers, 
place-hunters,  and  men  of  pleasure,  domiciled  them  in  his 
palace,  severed  them  from  their  tenantry,  and  divorced 
them  from  their  rural  duties.  In  the  gloomy  end  of  his 
life,  falling  under  the  sway  of  superstition  and  of  its  or- 
gans, an  intolerant  jiriesthood  and  a  priest-ridden  woman, 
he  had  sought  the  favour  of  his  deity  by  persecution  and 
driven  free  conscience  into  exile  or  sent  it  to  the  galleys. 
The  glitter  of  his  system  wliilo  he  lived  concealed  its  rot- 
tenness, which   [n   the  next  reign,  that  of  a  voluptuary 
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ruled  by  a  scries  of  harlots,  hocame  apparent  as  well  .-is 
complete.  The  advent  of  a  young  kin^-,  wcU-nieaning,  177 1 
though  with  IiTtle  intelligcMU'c  and  no  force,  seemed 
to  he  a  renewal  of  ho[)e.  With  it  came  a  roseate  dawn 
of  promise,  social,  intellectual,  and  scicntilic.  Abuses 
still  called  for  reform  ;  aristocratic  privilege  and  inso- 
lence were  most  galling;  the  corruption  of  the  church, 
especially  of  the  hierarchy,  was  extrenu! :  the  public 
debt  was  heaves  the  dedcit  was  large,  the  financial  sysi  em 
was  wretched.  Yet  the  evil  was  not  past  cure.  Turgot 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  cure  it  Vvhen  he  was  turned  out  of  177(5 
office,  and  his  measures  of  reform  and  economy  were 
quashed  by  a  court  coterie  and  a  pleasure-loving  queen. 
Then  came  inteivention  in  America  and  war  with  Kng-  177h 
land,  Avhich  completed  tlie  ruin  of  the  finances,  gave  a  I7ti:! 
stimulus  to  revolutionary  sentiment,  and  infected  with  it 
the  French  troops  which  had  served  beside  American 
rebels.  Still,  a  delicit,  however  large,  ought  not  to  have 
laid  a  mighty  monarchy  in  the  dust.  In  the  cities,  at  all 
events,  there  were  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  is  difficult, 
even  now,  to  account  for  the  sudden  rising  of  the  storm 
cloud  which  overspread  the  sky,  and  the  simultaneous 
boiling  up  of  all  the  elements  of  disaffection  and  revolu- 
tion, political,  social,  economicnd,  and  religious.  Visionary 
speculation  and  practical  suffering  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  on  the  largest  scale,  it  is  truly  said,  could 
not  fail  to  be  explosive.  At  a  crisis  produced  by  the 
financial  distress  and  the  administrative  rottenness  of  the 
government,  the  torch  of  a  revcdutionary  and  Utopian 
philosophy  tired  the  vast  mine  of  material  discontent 
Avhich  ages  of  wrong  and  misery  had  charged.  For 
something,  perhaps   for  much,  bad   seasons  and  scarcity 
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of  broad  iiii^iflit  aceouiit.  1 1  linger,  driving  men  I'rom 
the  eoimtry  to  the  eity,  wouUl  increase  the  terrible  mob 
of  the  Kiiiibouro-  St.  Antoine.  In  the  general  spread  of 
seepticism  the  government,  the  ruling  elass,  the  i)riesthood, 
had  lost  faith  in  themselves  and  were  prepared  to  fall. 
Had  the  king  been  strong,  the  army  being  at  his  com- 
mand, he  would  iiave  grasped  the  reins  firmly,  have  him- 
self i)r()elaime(l  reform,  put  a  stop  to  waste,  beginning 
with  the  waste  of  his  court,  lowered  the  barriers  of  privi- 
lege, alxdished  oppressive  feudal  rights  by  his  own  legisla- 
tive [)ower,  gone  over  the  country  in  person  looking  into 
the  grievances  of  the  peasants,  and  if  the  public  creditor 
could  not  be  paid  in  full,  liave  made  tlie  best  arrangement 
possible  with  him,  selling  if  necessary  for  the  purpose 
monastery  lands.  This  he  might  have  done  without  the 
violence  displayed  in  quelling  an  aristocracy  by  Gus- 
tavus  III.  of  Sweden.  To  such  a  policy,  welcomed  as  it 
would  have  been  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  obstruc- 
tiveness  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris,  with  its  spurious 
popularity,  could  have  offered  no  resistance.  Monarchy 
itself  the  French  people  loved ;  what  they  hated  and 
burned  to  overthrow  was  monarchy  with  a  privileged 
class,  and  a  state  church  intolerant  and  corrupt.  Being 
not  strong,  l)ut  as  weak  as  he  was  well-intentioned,  Louis 
XVI.,  after  trying  a  financial  conjurer  in  the  person  of 
Calonne,  and  vainly  asking  counsel  of  a  narrow  Assem- 
bly of  Notables,  called  out  of  the  depth  of  the  French 
})ast  the  States  General,  and  unwisely  fixed  the  place  for 
their  meeting  at  Versailles,  in  the  contagious  neighbour- 
hood of  the  centre  of  fermentation.  Still,  by  a  frank 
polic}'  of  concession  he  might  have  got  on  amicably  with 
an  Asseniblv  which,  at  the  outset,  was  far  from  hostile  to 
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the  rrown,  and  in  the  end,  the  country  \)viu<r  radieally 
monarchical,  he  niif^ht   insensihly  have  recovered  a  good 
deal  of  his  power.     Tliat  liope  was  hhisted  by  want  of  tact 
on  the  part  of  tlie  court  and  the  stu[)id  formalism  of  court 
ollicials,  by  the  fatal  demagogism  of  Mirabeau,  and  after- 
wards by  the  meddling  of  the  queen  and  her  coterie,  who, 
like  Henrietta  and  her  circle  in  the  l^nglish  IJevolution, 
tried  to  bri?ig  up  the  arni}^  for  the  coercion  of  the  Asscndily. 
All  know  the  sequel ;  the  legislative  babd  which  ensued 
in  an  Assend)ly  too  unwieldy  for  deliberation,  s\)V\{  into  a 
score  of  factions,  without  parliamentary  ex[)crien('e  ;  the 
construction  of  an   ideal  constitution;    the  llight  of  the 
aristocracy  from  the  i)Ost  of  peril ;  the  death  of  Mirabeau.    1701 
who,  with  all  his  profligacy  and  corrui)tioii,  was  tiie  only 
man  capable  of  controlling  the   Revolution,   and   whose 
departure  left  the  wild  steed  masterless  ;  while  that  climax 
of  enthusiastic  folly,  the  self-denying  resolution,  put  thi^ 
operation  of  the  new  political  machine  into  utterly  untried 
hands.     Nor  is  it  needful  to  recount  the  uprising  of  a 
famished  and  brutalized  [)eo[)le,  the  burning  of  chateaux, 
the  massaci'es,  the  defection  of  the  army,  the  destruction    1780 
of  the   Haslille,  emblematic  of  the  downfall  of  the  mo- 
narchical and   feudal   system,  the  mob  invasion  of  Ver-    1"?0 
sailles,  the  captivity  of  the  king  and  queen,  their  escape,    1701 
their  recapture,  the  September  massacres,  the  storming  of    1702 
the  Tuileries,  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  domination    I70n 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the  lieign  of  Terror.         1704 

P'tt  liad  viewe*.'.  with  liberal  sympathy  the  first  stages 
of  tin  devolution.  As  it  advanced  he  and  Dundas  showed 
themselves  resolved  to  remain  strictly  neutral  and  abstain 
from  meddling  in  any  way  with  the  domestic  distractions 
of  France,  as  France  bad  abstained   from  meddling  with 
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the  domestic  distnictions  ol'  England  at  the  tune  of  the 
great  rebellion  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  The  dilli- 
cnlty  of  holding  this  course  in  face  of  the  increasing  crime 
arul  madness  of  the  Revolution,  which  iilled  the  most 
liberal  Avith  horror,  and  the  rising  tide  of  anti-revo- 
lutionary feeling  in  the  court,  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
churcli  of  iMigland,  was  enhanced  by  the  follies  of  English 
partisans  of  the  French  Revolution  who  held  inceiuliary 
language,  dallied  with  revolutionary  conspiracy,  and  ex- 
changed the  hug  of  fraternity  with  the  lunatics  of  France. 
It  was  enhanced  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  L^pecially  of  Fox,  who,  when  he  ought 
to  have  held  reassuring  language  and  dwelt  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  case  of  France  and  that  of  England, 
proclaimed  his  unbounded  sympathy  Avith  the  Revolution, 
even  Avhen  it  had  begun  to  carry  heads  on  pikes,  and  in 
a  debate  on  the  army  estimates  connnended  the  French 
Guards  for  having  deserted  tlieir  duty  as  soldiers  and 
taken  part  in  tlie  political  insurrection.  The  soldier  is 
still  a  citizen,  and  the  nation  had  api^lauded  Avhen  the 
avw^j  of  James  11.,  at  IFounslow,  cheered  the  acquittal  of 
the  Seven  Bisliops.  Hnt  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Guards  had  been  disgraceful,  and  Fox's  praise  of  llicm 
Avas  most  unwise. 

Above  all,  Pitt,  in  struggling  to  avert  a  Avar  of  opinion, 
had  to  contend  against  the  tremendous  impulse  given  to 
the  reactionary  and  Avar  s[>irit  by  the  licry  eloquence  of 
70U  Burke.  The  Avriter  of  the  "■  Relle(!tions  on  the  Frencli  Revo- 
lution" may  be  at  once  acipiitted  of  ajjostasy  ;  though  an 
enemy  of  corruption  and  court  intluence,  he  had  always 
been  a  friend  to  monarcliy,  always  an  adnurer,  almost  a  wor- 
shipper, of  aristocracy  ;  he  had  always  o[tp()sed  parlianien- 
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tary  reform.  The  niagnilicence  of  his  writini^s  nobody 
questions,  marred  though  it  is  l)y  extravagant  metaphui 
ana  other  errors  of  taste.  Nor  does  anyone  question  his  im- 
portiuice  as  a  political  philosoplier.  Evolutionists  of  the 
present  day  see  in  him  a  forerunner  of  their  seience  of  his- 
tory. Of  evolution  as  a  tlieory  lie  knows  nothing,  lint  he 
carries  his  hatred  of  arbitrary-  innovation  and  his  love  of 
precedent  to  the  length  of  a  worship,  not  of  tradition  only, 
but  of  prejudice,  scarcely^  leaving  reason  a  place  in  the  for- 
mation of  institutions.  In  the  "liellections"  he  divests 
himself  of  the  semblance  of  judicial  calmness.  Nothing  can 
be  more  palpable  than  the  partiality  Avith  which  he  -lozes 
over  the  al)uscs  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  monstrous 
privileges  and  t-ocial  vices  of  the  aristocracy,  the  corruption 
of  the  French  church.  Over  the  condition  of  the  French 
peasantry,  famished,  degraded,  and  brutalized,  he  passes 
in  silence.  lie  makes  no  attenq)l  fairly  to  probe  and  esti- 
mate tlie  situation.  No  reader  would  gather  from  his  pages 
that  the  French  people  had  grievous  cause  for  discontent. 
Who  can  read  without  derision  the  lines  in  which  he 
suggests  that  a  bloated  church  establishment,  with  courtier 
bishops  living  in  luxury  while  curates  starved,  was  a 
pro\  ision  spontaneously  made  by  the  charity  of  peasants 
who  were  eating  nettles  for  the  si)iritual  lu't'cssities  of 
sorely  tempted  weidth  ?  I  low  could  Murke  upbraid  French 
reformers  with  their  temerity  in  breaking  away  from  the 
past?  What  past  had  they  after  Louis  XIV.  wherefrom 
to  break  away  ?  How  could  he  charge  them  with  wantonly 
severing  the  golden  chain  of  p(»Utical  continuity  when 
there  was  notiiing  f(U'  them  to  continue?  Mad  not  the 
French  nH)narchy  absoil)ed  all  other  institutions,  then 
fallen  by  its  own  vices  ?     Nothing  of  the  old  edilicc  being 
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left,  what  could  the  reforiners  do  but  build  anew?  Did 
they  not,  in  reviving  the  States  General,  reproduce  the 
past,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  capable  of  reproduction,  and 
that  with  antiquarian  fidelity  ?  Particular  facts  as  v/ell  as 
the  general  ])icture  are  distorted  by  Burke,  who  sees  them 
all  througli  tlie  mist  of  his  reactionary  passion.  Had  Marie 
Antoinette  only  shone  with  the  pure  radiance  of  a  morn- 
ing star  ?  Had  she  not  laid  herself  open  to  reproach  by 
gambling  in  public  and  by  nocturnal  frolics  in  the  garden 
of  Versailles?  By  A\hom  was  it  that  she  was  lirst  threat- 
ened with  insult  ?  By  the  people  and  the  revolutionists, 
or  by  the  tattlers  of  the  court?  The  "Reflections,"  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  were  published  in  November, 
1790,  before  the  Revolution  had  entered  up(»n  its  most 
violent  and  sanguinary  phase. 

The  most  serious  charge,  however,  which  we  have  to 
bring  agaJDst  the  author  of  this  too  famous  work  is  one 
that  touched  him  not  as  a  pamphleteer,  but  as  a  statesman. 
By  his  own  account  the  revolutionary  party  in  England 
was  not  dangerous.  He  s[)eaks  of  it  with  contempt,  com- 
paring it  to  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  chirping  noisily 
under  a  fern,  while  thousaiuls  of  great  cattle  chew  the 
cud  silently  beneath  the  oak  ;  and  his  description  was 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  Such  revolutionary  feeling  as 
thei'e  was  might  have  been  allayed  by  a  moderate  meas- 
ure of  parliamentary  reform  combined  with  the  re^jcal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Unitarians,  all  of  which  Ilurke  ()i)[)osed.  The  dange" 
which  the  goverinnent  was  struggling  to  avert  lay  in  the 
ojjposite  quarter  ;  it  lay  in  the  awakened  iVurs  and  kin- 
dling passions  of  the  king  and  the  governing  cluss  ;  and 
liurkc  did  all  to  increase  it  that  his  mighty  [k'U  I'onld  do. 
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The  effect  of  his  pamphlei,  especially  on  the  mind  of  the 
king,  was  instantaneous  and  fatal.  Its  sale  was  enormous. 
The  author  became  almost  a  European  power  in  himself, 
inspiring,  apart  from  the  government,  and  in  opposition 
to  its  polic\',  the  counsels  of  the  exiled  French  court  and 
the  refugees,  whose  vengeance,  when,  in  accordance  with 
his  desire,  they  should  have  been  restored  to  power  by 
foreign  arms,  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  he 
could  keep  under  his  philosophic  control.  P)y  the  effect 
which  his  burning  eloquence  produced  on  European  rulers, 
Burke  may  be  deemed  to  have  stimulated  thcni  to  invade 
France  and  thus  to  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
frenzy  which  invasion  produced,  for  the  September  massa- 
cres, and  for  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  Terror  is  hardly  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  170l'- 
Revolution.  It  was  not  political,  but  cannibal,  though  ^'''^ 
the  leaders  canted  in  the  language  of  Rousseau.  The  mob 
of  Raris,  unspeakably  brutal  and  savage,  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  government  of  a  highly  centralized  monarchy, 
and  slaked  its  lust  of  riot  and  blood.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  in  Fngland,  nor  were  English 
statesmen  bound  to  treat  such  a  catastrophe  on  the  princi- 
])les  of  international  law  or  otherwise  than  they  would 
have  treated  a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake. 

Pitt  long  [jcrsevered  in  his  policy  of  non-intervention. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coalition,  witii  the  plots  of 
tiie  emigrants,  with  the  conference  at  Riliiitz.  with  the  iTdi 
expedition  or  (he  manifesto  of  the  Duki'  of  Rrunswick. 
By  the  territorial  rai)int'  to  which  !''reneh  fraternity  at  once 
turned,  and  the  dooi-  to  which  was  unhappily  opened  by 
the  weakness  of  the  surrouiuling  states  or  provinces;  by 
insolently  trampling  on  treat}    rights  in  the  ease  of  the 
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Scheldt;  by  ag^'ression  upon  Holland,  the  settlement  of 
which  England  guaranteed ;  above  all  by  a  propagandist 
manifesto  threatening  all  established  governments  with 
subvei'sion,  the  efacobius  furnished  ample  grounds  for  war. 
But  that  wliich  is  justifiable  may  not  be  wise  ;  France  vas 
a  lunatic  whose  ravings  might  be  disregarded,  whose 
frenzy  would  end  in  collapse.      Pitt  clung  to  peace. 

He  was  swept  from  his  moorings  at  'ast  by  the  storm 

I7'.";i  of  pit}'  and  rage  which  followed  tlie  execution  of  the 
king.  After  all  it  was  not  he,  it  was  Fra'i^e  that 
declared  war.  But  war  rather  came  ilii'.n  was  declared. 
F''vd  by  mutual  hatred,  revolution  and  monarchy,  re- 
ligion and  atheism,  rushed  upon  each  other.     The  British 

iT!i;'.  (K'claration  of  war,  while  it  speaks  of  un])rovoke.'  aggres- 
sions, referring  to  Holland  and  the  Scheldt,  plainly  sets 
forth  as  grounds  for  drawing  the  sword  the  internal 
disorders  of  France,  the  anarchy  and  crimes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  murdci-  of  tlie  king,  the  danger  with  which  all 
governments  were  threatened  by  Fjcnch  tx.nnple  and 
contagion.  It,  in  fact,  ])roclaims  a  crusade  against  the 
Revolution.  It  nolds  "it  the  aid  of  (ireat  Britain  to 
restorers  of  monarcli  >'  in  i^Vance.  Thus  Pitt,  in  his  own 
desi)ite,  was  forced  into  a  crusade. 

Had  he  foreseen  the  twenty  years'  war,  he  might  still 
have  held  back,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  with  all  his 
loftiness  of  character  and  purpose,  with  all  his  dignity  of 
bearing,  he  was  the  man  to  hold  his  own  against  a  heady 
current  of  opinion.  Hut  he  believed  that  the  war  would 
be  short;  nor  without  reason.  Ilis  reliance  on  the  vxA- 
lapse  of  French  iinance  was  ill-founded  ;  bankruptcy 
cleared  France  of  her  debt :  rnjjine  supplied  her  military 
chest  J   the  transfer  of  her  land  from  nobles  and  monks 
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to  industrious  peasants  soon  increased  her  wealth ;  enthu- 
siasm and  conscription  filled  her  armies  ;  all  her  resources 
were  entirely  at  the  command  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment more  despotic  than  that  of  any  king.  Yet  Pitt 
would  have  been  well  jusliiied  in  thinking  that  if  tlie 
coalition  was  united  and  resolute,  its  armies  miglit  at  once 
march  to  Pans.  The  coalition  was  neither  united  nor 
resolute.  Instead  of  thinking  of  the  common  cause,  its 
members  Avere  thinking  of  their  separate  interests  and 
their  felonious  partition  of  Poland.  They  beJiaved,  not 
like  crusaders,  but  like  wreckers,  fancying  tliat  France 
was  going  to  pieces,  and  scrambling  for  thv-ir  shares  of  the 
wreck.  Austria  took  possession  of  French  cities,  not  in 
the  name  of  the  Bourbons,  but  in  her  own.  Pitt  himself 
pottered  with  Dunkirk  instead  of  insisting  on  a  march  to 
Paris.  The  Revolution  in  the  meantime  had  put  into  the 
tield  immense  armies  which,  commanded  by  valour  and 
military  genius  self-raised  from  the  ranks,  and  directed  by 
the  organizing  skill  of  Carnot,  overwhelmed  the  inferior 
numbers,  mechanical  soldiership,  and  antiquated  tactics  of 
the  old  powers.  France  conquered  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands ;  turned  Holland,  in  which  from  the  lirst  slie  had  a 
large  party,  into  a  vassal  state ;  annexed  Savoy ;  overran 
tlie  feeble  and  denationalized  principalities  of  the  IJhine; 
compelled  decrepit  Spain  under  the  worthless  (Jodoy,  not 
only  to  cease  figliting  against  her,  but  tu  pass  over  to 
her  side.  By  the  death  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  whose  I79fl 
trade,  whatever  her  philosophy,  was  to  be  Czarina,  the 
coalition  lost  a  powerful  friend.  I'russia,  whose  councils 
were  in  tlie  last  degree  weak,  selfish,  and  base,  at  last  went 
ovci-  to  the  enemy.  Stolid  Austria  could  be  kept  in  the 
field  only  by  subsidies.     England  was  left  fighting  alone. 
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Wliy  ilid  Via  (•ontiuiio  the  war?  At  bottom,  perhaps, 
because  peace  was  impossible  between  revolutionary  France 
and  constitutional  Britain.  Royalty,  aristocracy,  prop- 
erty, the  church,  were  all  for  war  :  royalty,  aristocracy, 
and  property  against  democratic  levelling ;  the  church 
against  atheism.  Pitt  has  been  arraigned  for  not  having 
boldly  invoked  the  crusading  spirit  on  his  side  to  meet  the 
crusading  spirit  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobins.  It  needed 
no  invocation  ;  it  was  with  him  in  full  force  ;  it  was  bear- 
ing him  on  more  vehemently  than  he  desired.  When  the 
pious  and  gentle  Wilberforce  raised  his  voice  for  peace, 
the  king  cut  him  at  the  lev^e.  Pitt's  formulary  at  last 
became  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future."  Indemnity  for  the  past  meant  the  abandonment 
by  France  of  her  con(piests,  which  was  hopeless.  Security 
for  the  future  meant  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  which 
then  was  hopeless  also.  Pitt  held  that  there  was  no 
government  in  France  wit.i  which  he  could  treat.  From 
treating  with  the  Jacobin  bedlam  turned  into  a  slaughter- 
house he  might  well  be  excused.  But  the  Directory  was 
a  govcrium'ut.  though  it  was  a  strange  outcome  of  a  grand 
effort  to  regcnta-ate  the  world,  l^iider  it,  France  was  sit- 
ting Clothed,  though  not  with  samite,  and  ii'  her  right, 
though  b}'  no  means  in  a  moral,  mind.  Pitt  did  then  treat 
for  peace,  and  it  was  not  through  his  fault,  but  through 
the  insolent  violence  of  the  scoundrels  who  by  military 
fore'  had  got  the  upiici-  hand  in  the  French  government, 
tliat  Hm  treaty  failed.  Pitt  was  even  willing  to  bi'ibe  the 
Diiectiu  <•,  Yet  when  Bona})arte,  having  afterwards  risen 
to  i)i>wei\  made  an  overture  for  [teace.  Lord  Cirenville 
was  allowed  to  say  in  reply.  Restore  the  Bourbons.  The 
retort  was  ready.  Restore  the  Stuarts.     Even  George  III. 
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noted  the  mistake  which  Bonaparte  marked  with  v,y. 
It  is  strange  that  Pitt  shouhl  have  let  the  despatch  go. 
Lord  Grenville,  hesides  being  a  fanatical  enemy  of  the 
Revolution,  was  insular,  haughty,  wanting  in  tact,  and 
ill-fitted  to  cope  with  Talleyrand.  In  selecting  liim  as 
Foreign  Minister  Pitt  showed  not  much  discernment. 

Pitt  has  been  dannied  as  a  war  minister.  Assuredly  he 
was  no  Chatham.  Peace,  finance,  economy,  not  war,  were 
his  field.  He  had  no  eye  for  military  or  naval  merit,  no 
promptness  in  calling  it  to  the  front ;  he  eoidd  inspire 
nobody,  nobotly  could  leave  his  presence  a  braver  man. 
He  twice  allowed  the  fatuous  king  to  entrust  the  fortunes 
and  honour  of  the  British  army  to  the  young  and  incom- 
petent Duke  of  York.  His  continental  enterprises  failed. 
His  forces  were  never  found  on  a  decisive  field.  But  he 
might  plead  that  he  had  no  trained  commanders,  that  he 
had  no  conscription  to  furnish  him  with  great  armies ; 
that  on  the  sea  he  had  not  only  been  victorious  but  had 
annihilated  the  hostile  fleets;  that  he  had  taken  the 
Fren.ch  and  Dutch  colonies  and  had  them  to  barter  for 
retrocessions  on  the  part  of  France. 

The  prime  minister,  however,  must  to  some  extent 
share  with  the  admiralty  the  blame  of  having  allowed  the 
condition  of  the  British  sailor  to  be  such  that  he,  the  most 
loyal  and  patriotic  of  men,  the  most  true  to  duty,  could  at 
last  endure  his  wrongs  no  more,  and  rising  in  a  terrible 
nnitiny  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
sailf)r's  pay  and  pensions  had  not  been  raised  since  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  thougli  prices  had  doubled.  He  had 
to  complain  also  of  l)ad  rations  iiud  short  measures,  of 
stoppage  of  his  pay  when  he  was  wounded,  of  want  of 
care  and  embezzlement  of  his  necessaries  A\heu  he  was 
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sick,  of  denial  of  his  fair  share  of  prize  money,  of  refusal  of 
permission  to  visit  his  home  after  his  voyage,  of  tyrannical 
usage  by  his  ol'ficers,  of  a  harsh  code  of  discipline  cruelly 
enforced  by  the  lash.     Many  of  the  men  had  been  im- 

1797  pressed.  Never  was  a  mutiny  better  justified  ;  never  was 
a  spirit  so  good  and  moderate  shown  by  mutineers.  The 
sailors  committed  no  outrage ;  never  f(n-got  that  they 
were  Englishmen  ;  loyally  kept  the  king's  birthday  ;  and 
at  once  checked  the  slightest  movement  towards  desertion 
to  the  enemy.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  had  the 
enemy  appeared,  they  would  have  fought  him.     A  second 

1797  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  headed  by  Parker,  an  ambitious 
demagogue  with  ends  of  his  own,  Avas  more  violent  than 
the  first.  Yet  even  in  this  the  behaviour  of  the  men  was 
vonderfully  good,  and  the  ringleader,  when  uiunasked, 
was  at  once  deserted,  nor  was  there  any  other  display  of 
revolutionary  sentiment ;  redress  of  the  seaman's  wrongs 
was  the  sole  aim.  The  government  was  compelled  to  ne- 
gotiate, which  it  did  \vitJ\  dignity  and  skill,  and  to  grant 
redress.  After  the  sec  'ud  and  more  seditious  mutiny, 
there  were  some  hangings  and  floggings  round  the  fleet, 
which  would  have  been  better  bestowed  upon  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  and  the  contractors.  In  all  this  history 
there  is  nothing  brighter  than  the  character  of  the  IJritish 
tar,  with  its  childlike  siniplicity,  its  respect  for  dis(*i[)line, 
its  loyalty  to  the  flag.  IJy  the  ilritish  tar,  in  spite  of 
blundering  and  jobbery,  the  country  was  saved.  Jiy  his 
victories  was  sustained,  under  all  reverses,  the  fortitude  of 
the  nation.  Hard  Avas  his  life  and  scanty  was  his  reward. 
As  the  seaman  was  impressed,  the  soldiiU"  was  ('rim])ed. 
or  recruited  in  a  way  little  better  than  crim})ing.  Of 
course  he  was  of  the  lowest  grade,  while  French  conscrip- 
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tion  took  the  flowei'  of  the  people.  He  was  uiuler-paid, 
ill-fed,  ill-housed.  He  was  subjeeted  to  a  harsh  disci- 
pline, and  to  the  most  cruel  and  degrading  punislunents. 
He  had  no  Iiope  of  promotion.  He  was  chained  to  the 
service  for  life.  His  ol'iicers  were  incompetent,  careless, 
not  seldom  drunken.  During  the  early  years  of  the  war 
he  was  under  the  command  of  generals  described  by  Gren- 
ville  as  old  women  in  red  ribbons.  Yet  he  fought  well, 
and  on  many  a  red  hillside  rolled  back  the  impetuous 
onset  of  conquering  France.  Napier  contrasts  the  lot  of 
the  British  soldier  fighting  in  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy 
with  that  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  "fighting  in  bright  fields 
where  every  helmet  caught  a  ray  of  the  glory."  The 
British  bumpkin  thought  not  much  about  aristocracy  ;  he 
preferred  to  be  led  by  a  gentleman,  even  if  the  gentleman 
was  a  boy  ;  he  did  not  feel  the  cold  sliade  when  he  charged  1811 
in  his  "  majesty  "  at  Albuera.  Nor  can  the  ray  of  glory 
liave  warmed  the  French  conscript  when  he  had  been 
dragged  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  despot  to  perish  amid 
Russian  snows.  It  is  true,  however,  that  aristocratic 
privilege,  in  the  way  of  eonnnissions  and  promotions, 
was  injurious  to  the  army,  and  that  the  navy  was  better 
served  for  being  less  aristocratic.  The  nature  of  the 
nava^  service  repelled  privilege,  which  might  appropri- 
ate a  colonelcy  but  would  hiirdly  venture  to  undertake 
the  management  of  a  ship.  When  invasion  threatened,  1"04 
a  large  volunteer  force  was  fornuul.  This  shoved  na- 
tional  spirit,  but  pcrliaps  it  was  fortunate  that  tiie  vol- 
unteers did  not  meet  on  the  battle-field  of  Hastings  the 
trained  vetei'ans  of  France  commanded  by  Na[)oleon, 
while  the  ICnglisli,  if  the  king's  intentions  were  fullilled 
would  have  been  conunanded  by  (leorge  HI. 
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Pitt  now  wore  the  appciiranee  at  least  of  sharing  the 
Tory  panic,  once  talked  as  if  his  own  life  were  luu'dly 
safe  from  Jacobin  poniards,  and  not  only  renounced 
reform,  but  entered  on  a  course  of  violent  repression. 
He  acted  like  a  changed  man.  For  this  he  had  no 
valid  excuse.  In  a  few  hot  heads  revolutionary  ideas 
might  ferment,  but  the  country  at  large  was  manifestly 
loyal  and  hearty  in  its  support  of  the  government ;  a  few 
scores  of  revolutionary  grasshoi)pers  might  cliirp,  but  they 
were  immeasurably  outnunibered  as  well  as  outweighed  by 
the  conservative  kine.  The  Corresponding  Society,  which 
embodied  nearly  all  that  there  was  of  pronounced  Jaco- 
binism, was  reckoned  to  have  only  six  thousand  members, 
nearly  all  of  the  lower  class.  Paine's  answer  to  Burke 
might  circulate,  but  its  circulation  Avas  probably  more 
due  to  the  celebrity  of  the  work  to  which  it  was  a  smart 
answer  than  to  S3'mpathy  with  the  vicAvs  of  Paine.  The 
golden  dawn  of  the  Revolution  had  entranced  young  and 
enthusiastic  spirits,  such  as  those  of  Coleridge,  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth.  But  an  illusion,  which  never  kindled 
sedition,  ended  with  the  September  massacres  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror.    The  mob  itself  was  anti-Jacobin;  it  rose 

1791  upon  the  friends  of  the  French  Revolution  at  Birming- 
ham, and  wrecked  the  house  of  Priestley,  their  leading 
man.  Imperfect  as  institutions  were,  the  nation,  com- 
paring them  with  those  of  other  countries,  on  the  whole 
was  content  with  them,  and  was  averse  from  revoluti(ni. 
Danger  of  disaffection  there  was,  as  presently  ap[)eared, 
from  the  sufferings  sure  to  be  caused  by  war.  Other- 
wise  there   was  none  ;    none,  at  least,  which  might  not 

ji^g^_  have   been   extinguished   by   moderate   and   safe  reform. 

1801    Yet  Pitt  suspended  the   Habeas   Corpus  for  eight  years. 
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lie  resorted  to  a  series  of  repressive  measures  directed 
not  only  ugiiinst  acts  hut  against  oi)inions ;  a  procla- 
mation against  seditious  writings,  a  Traitorous  Corre-  1703 
si)ondence  Act,  a  Treasonahle  Practices  Act,  a  Seditious  1705 
j\Ieetings  Act.  The  'Treasonable  Practices  Act  was  a  1705 
sinister  enlargenient  of  the  dcHnitiou  of  treason,  though 
without  the  capital  penalty;  while  the  Seditious  Meet- 
ings Act  precluded  even  peaceful  assemblings  for  ob- 
jects of  constitutional  reform.  A  swarm  of  informers 
was  called  into  a(;tivity  by  the  government.  Men  were 
prosecuted  for  loose  or  drunkejr  Avords,  of  which  no  man 
of  sense  would  have  taken  notice,  and  for  si)eculative 
opinions  with  which  government  had  no  right  or  reason 
to  interfere.  An  attorney  named  Frost  for  saying  in  a 
coffee  house,  where  he  could  not  have  meant  to  conspire, 
that  he  was  for  equality  and  no  king,  was  tried  before 
Lord  Kenyon,  a  high  Tory  judge,  and  sentenced  to  six  1703 
months'  imprisonment,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  tind 
security  for  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls. 
Another  man,  imprisoned  for  debt,  having  vented  his 
spleen  in  what  was  plainly  a  mere  lampoon,  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  of  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  stand  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  tind  security  for  good  behaviour  for  live 
years.  For  selling  Faine's  works  and  a  political  satire 
called  "The  Jockey  (Uub,"  a  respectable  bookseller  was 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment  and  to  a  heavy  fine. 
Courts  of  quarter  sessions,  with  benches  of  Tory  scjuires, 
were  empowered  and  employed  to  try  i)olitical  cases  for 
the  government,  to  which  their  character  as  tribunals 
must  have  been  well  known.  Associations  were  formed 
under  government  patronage  for  the  detection  and  prose- 
cution of  sedition.  The  impartiality  of  the  jury  was 
voi,.  II  — 18 
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thus  tainted  at  the  souice.  There  was  a  Tory  reign  of 
terror  to  which  an  increase  of  the  panic  among  the  upper 
classes  might  have  lent  a  darker  hue. 

In  Scotland,  where  there  was  scarcely  even  a  mockery 
of  the  representation  of  the  people,  the  Tory  reign  of 
terror  was  worse  than  in  England.  Thomas  Muir,  a 
young  advocate,  was  a  champion  of  parliamentary  reform, 
as  any  man  with  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  Scotland  must 
have  been,  for  in  Scotland  such  was  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation that  election  was  but  a  name.  He  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  Edinburgh  convention  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People.  He  was  indicted  ostensibly  for  sedition. 
1793  In  reality,  as  he  with  reason  asserted,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  for  promoting  parliamentary  reform.  The  Lord 
Justice  Braxfield,  another  Jeffreys,  confirmed  this  asser- 
tion by  charging  the  jury  that  to  preach  the  necessity  of 
reform  at  a  time  of  excitement  was  seditious.  The  judge 
harangued  the  jury  against  parliamentary  reform.  The 
landed  interest,  he  said,  alone  had  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  as  for  the  rabble,  who  had  nothing  but  personal 
property,  what  hold  had  the  nation  on  tliem?  Another 
judge  said,  if  punishment  adequate  to  the  crime  of  sedi- 
tion were  to  be  sought  for,  it  could  not  be  found  in  our 
law,  now  that  torture  had  been  happily  abolished.  Of 
the  three  Roman  punishments,  crucifixion,  exposure  to 
wild  beasts,  and  deportation,  it  was  said  from  the  bench, 
we  have  chosen  the  mildest.  Muir  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years.  Efforts  were  made  in  par- 
liament to  get  the  sentence  reversed,  but  the  government 
stood  by  Scotch  iniquity.  Romilly,  who  was  present  at 
the  trial,  was  greatly  shocked  and  brands  as  detestal)le 
the  Scotch  administration  of  justice. 
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In  the  trial,  ostensibly  for  sedition,  of  an  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage,  a  judge  said  in  summing  up,  "  Gentle- 
men, the  right  of  universal  suffrage  the  subjects  of  this 
country  never  enjoyed,  and  were  they  to  enjoy  it,  they 
would  not  any  longer  enjoy  either  liberty  or  a  free  con- 
stitution. You  will  therefore  consider  whether  telling 
the  people  that  they  have  a  just  right  to  what  would 
unquestionably  be  tantamount  to  a  total  subversion  of 
the  kingdom  is  such  a  writing  as  any  person  is  entitled 
to  compose,  to  print,  and  to  publish."  The  sentence  in 
this  case  was  transportation  for  seven  years. 

Was  Pitt  responsible  for  all?  With  pain  it  must  be 
said  that  he  was  responsible  for  all,  notably  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Muir.  Once,  in  a  case  in  which  an  in- 
dictment for  constructive  treason  w  1:5  brought  against 
a  parliamentary  reformer,  he  was  put  in  the  witness-box 
to  own  that  he  had  himself  advocated  reform  of  parlia- 
ment. The  son  of  the  morning,  Chatham's  heir,  had 
fallen  indeed.  He  could  say  that  circumstances  were 
changed  and  that  policy  must  change  with  them.  He 
might  have  said  that  even  if  circumstances  had  not 
changed,  a  statesman  had  a  right  to  change  his  mind, 
and  that  the  public  good  required  that  his  avowal  of 
change  should  be  free.  But  no  one  has  a  right,  in  deal- 
ing with  others,  to  repudiate  his  own  past. 

Against  these  invasions  of  liberty  Fox  eloquently  de- 
claimed. No  more  could  he  do.  Repelled  by  his  revo- 
lutionary attitude,  conservative  Whigs,  with  Portland, 
Grenville,  and  Windham  at  their  head,  had  gone  over  to 
the  government,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  was  •  left 
with  a  feeble  troop.  Political  parties  formed  themselves 
anew  on  the  burning  question  of  tlie  Revolution.     Of  the 
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forty  or  fifty  members  whom  Fo:c  could  still  muster 
not  a  few  were  members  for  nomination  boroughs  in 
the  gift  of  great  Whig  nobles  who  adhered  to  their 
family  traditions.  The  minister  therefore  was  all-power- 
ful, and  a  fresh  election  only  increased  his  majority. 
Fox,  with  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  Burke,  kept  up  a  war 
of  indiscriminate  invective,  by  which  they  could  only 
forfeit  whatever  influence  they  might  otherwise  have 
had  and  confirm  the  minister,  as  Fox  by  the  same  con- 
duct had  confirmed  North,  in  the  policy  from  which 
they  desired  to  restrain  him.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  Pitt  might  have  been  restrained,  had  he  been  ap- 
proached in  a  better  way.  That  the  Liberal  was  not 
dead  in  him,  his  subsequent  conduct  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  proved.  In  171)2  he  had  said 
that  it  was  his  wish  to  unite  cordially  and  heartily,  not  in 
the  way  of  bargain,  but  to  form  a  strong  united  ministry, 
and  that  to  Fox  he  had  no  personal  objection,  though 
he  feared  he  had  gone  too  far.  At  a  later  period  than 
this  he  was  willing  to  coalesce  with  Fox.  Hut  by  this 
time  to  the  spirit  of  party  had  been  added  personal 
hatred,  and  the  counsels  of  Fox  and  the  Liberals  were 
thus  lost  to  the  nation. 

A  stand  more  successful  and  ever  memorable  was  made 
by  Erskine  in  courts  of  law.  The  (government,  ill-ad- 
vised by  its  law  officers,  brought  charges  of  constructive 
treason,  which  could  not  be  sustained,  against  Home 
Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  others.  Home  Tooke's 
opinions  might  be  extreme,  but  he  could  not  be  suspected 
of  treason,  while  his  bold  and  ready  wit  made  him  danger- 
ous game,  and  his  trial  was  little  more  tiian  a  farce.  The 
17!U   accused  were  defended  by  Erskine,  whose  speeches  were 
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masterpieces  of  the  advocate's  art.  To  him  was  opposed 
Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  the  genius  of  irra- 
tional law,  Avho  vainly  strove  by  prolix  and  elaborate 
construction  to  involve  the  prisoners  in  a  technical  net 
which  at  a  stroke  Erskine  rent  and  flung  aside.  "  How," 
said  a  juror,  "  could  I  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  when 
it  took  the  attorney-general  nine  hours  to  tell  us  what  it 
was? "  Scott,  whose  love  of  money  earned  him  afterwards 
the  name  of  Old  Bags,  opened  a  speech  with  a  picture  of 
his  own  disinterestedness,  over  which  he  shed  tears.  He 
would  have  nothing,  he  said,  to  leave  to  his  children  but 
his  good  name.  "What,"  asked  a  bystander,  "is  Scott 
weeping  about  ?  "  "  He  is  weeping,"  was  the  reply,  "  to 
think  how  little  he  will  have  to  leave  to  his  children."  In 
these  trials  the  government  was  defeated.  It  excused  an 
error  which  brought  upon  it  odium  and  contempt  by  plead- 
ing the  wholesome  effect  of  the  political  revelations.  But 
to  put  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  without  adequate  proof 
of  crime  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  political  effect  is  an 
abuse  of  a  court  of  justice.  One  good  fruit,  however,  the 
trials  bore  ;  they  confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  jury  as  a  sufficient  safeguard  of  personal  liberty.  The 
credit  of  the  jurymen  was  not  on  this  occasion  shared  by 
the  bench.  The  chief  justice,  Kenyon,  showed  his  Tory 
bias.  As  a  rule  English  judges,  though  appointed,  till 
recently,  by  party,  have  doft'ed  the  partisan  in  donning  the 
ermine.  IJegard  for  professional  reputation  and  the  criti- 
cism of  a  strong  bar  have  generally  proved  a  sulficient 
guard  for  judicial  virtue. 

The  platform,  in  spite  of  the  rod  held  over  it,  was  not 
mute.  A  great  public  dinner  in  celebration  of  Fox's 
birthday  was  attended  by  two  thousand  persons.     At  this 
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the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  sort  of  English  counterpart  of 
D'Orleans  Egalit^  in  opinion,  though  not  in  polish,  for 
he  was  unwashed  as  well  as  drunken,  gavy  as  i  toast, 
"  Our  sovereign's  health,  the  majority  of  the  people." 
I  Fox,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  Club,  repeated  that  toast, 

1798   and  was  struck  off  the  privy  council. 

Tlie  expense  of  the  war,  including  the  subsidies  to 
allies,  was  immense  and  taxed  to  the  utmost  Pitt's  skill 
as  a  financier  as  well  as  his  hold  on  public  confidence. 
He  began  by  trying  to  raise  supplies  within  the  year. 
But  his  expenditure  soon  exceeded  the  measure  of  endur- 
able taxation,  and  he  was  fain  to  cast  upon  posterity  the 
enormous  burden  of  which  the  greater  part  is  still  borne. 
At  his  death  the  public  debt  had  mounted  from  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions,  and  at  the  end  of  his  war  to  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one  millions,  bearing  thirty-one  millions  and  a  half 
of  interest.  His  mode  of  borrowing  has  been  impugned, 
but  he  probably  got  the  full  value  of  his  consols.  The 
sinking  fund  to  which  he  clung  as  the  means  of  ultimate 
redemption  only  served  by  its  operation  to  make  matters 
a  little  worse.  His  three  per  cents  fell  at  one  time  to 
forty-seven.  He  was  driven  to  a  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments, followed  by  the  invariable  results  to  commerce  and 
industry,  with  the  inevitable  expeiise  of  ultimate  redemp- 
tion, so  that  in  fact  suspension  was  an  addition  at  a  high 
rate  of  liability  to  the  national  debt.  Did  the  thought 
ever  present  itself  to  him  that  the  nation  might  have 
an  advantage  in  its  immortality,  and  that  between  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  years  and  a  perpetuity,  while  there 
would  be  little  difference  to  the  mortal  purchaser,  there 
would  be  great  difference  to  the  inmiortal  state  ?     To 
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meet  the  drain,  the  new  manufactures  were  producing 
wealth,  while  trade  derived  a  factitious  prosperity  from 
war  expenditure  and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  mer- 
cantile marine.  Commercial  men  zealously  supported  tlie 
minister.  By  a  unanimous  agreement  to  take  bank 
notes  at  par  they  in  great  measure  averted  the  deprecia- 
tion of  his  paper  currency.  They  crowded  to  subsei-ibe 
for  a  Loyalty  Loan  on  terms  involving  a  sacrifice  to 
subscribers.  They  were  ready  with  free  gifts,  and  one 
of  a  firm  having  put  down  ten  thousand  jjounds  for  his 
firm,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  partner,  was  told  when 
he  apprehended  the  partner's  anger  that  he  might  as  well 
have  made  it  twenty  thousand. 

Foreign  grain  being  excluded  by  the  war,  the  price  of 
the  home  product  was  raised.  Land  not  otherwise  worth 
tillage  was  brought  under  the  plough.  Kents  rose,  and 
tithes  along  with  them.  In  war  power  there  is  usually 
a  political  element,  and  British  aristocracy  showed  its 
constancy  in  the  struggle  with  France  and  Napoleon, 
as  Roman  aristocrac}'^  had  shown  its  constancy  in  the 
struggle  with  Carthage  and  Hannibal.  But  its  con- 
stancy was  made  easy  by  high  rents.  Li  general  it 
behaved  patriotically  about  taxation,  but  it  resisted  the 
extension  of  the  succession  duty  from  personal  property 
to  land.  On  the  common  people,  small  traders,  labourers, 
and  mechanics,  the  burden  of  endurance  chiefly  fell ;  and 
great  their  suffering  was.  In  bad  years  grain  rose  to 
almost  famine  price,  and  all  such  palliatives  as  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  wheat-flour  for  pastry,  or  of  wheat 
in  the  distilleries,  were  ineffectual,  while  worse  than  in- 
effectual was  the  attempt  to  revive  obsolete  laws  against 
forestallers  and  regraters,  which  the  chief  justice,  Lord 
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Kenyon,  in  his  wisdom,  chose  to  applaud.  There  were 
bread  riots ;  Pitt  was  hooted ;  the  king  was  mobbed ;  and 
when  at  hist  a  French  envoy  brought  a  peace,  the  people 
took  the  horses  out  of  his  carriage  and  drew  it  through 
the  streets. 

Still  Pitt's  ascendancy  in  parliament  and  the  country 
remained  the  same.  A  fresh  election  went  in  his  favour. 
After  each  reverse  in  war,  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons undaunted,  lofty  as  ever,  and  with  his  sonorous 
eloquence  revived  the  spirits  of  his  friends  and  restored 
their  confidence  in  their  chief.  As  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  indiscretions  of  Fox  and  others  of  its 
English  friends  increased,  the  more  moderate  Whigs,  led 
by  Portland,  the  former  head  of  the  Coalition,  went  over 
to  the  government.  Among  them  was  Windham,  the 
model  of  an  English  gentleman,  in  whom  high  academical 
culture  was  3ombined  with  a  love  of  prize-fighting  and 
bull-baiting,  vn  indomitable  advocate  of  war. 

Fox's  following  was  reduced  to  fifty,  of  whon:  nearly 
one-half  were  raembers  for  nomination  boroughs.  He 
constantly  showed  his  power  in  debate,  but  he  and  his 
associates  damaged  themselves  and  their  cause  by  indis- 
criminate attacks  on  the  government  and  unpatriotic 
bearing.  "  I  will  not,"  said  Wilberforce,  "  charge  these 
gentlemen  with  desiring  an  invasion ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  would  rejoice  to  see  just  so  much  mis- 
chief befall  their  country  as  would  bring  themselves  into 
office."  Fox  could  say,  "The  truth  is  I  am  gone  some- 
thing further  in  hate  to  the  English  government  than 
you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  are,  and  certainly  further 
than  can  with  prudence  be  avowed ;  the  triumph  of  the 
French  government  over  the  English  does  in  fact  afford 
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rae  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
guise." When  the  news  of  Trafalgar  arrived,  )iis  com- 
ment was,  "  It  is  a  great  event,  and  by  its  solid  as  well 
as  brilliant  advantages  far  more  than  compensates  for 
the  temporary  succour  which  it  will  certainly  afford  to 
Pitt  in  his  distress."  Such  is  party.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  a  public  man,  visibly  actuated  by  such  feel- 
ings, should  have  influence  with  a  nation  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  its  very  existence?  Fox's  avowal  that 
he  thought  the  submission  of  the  people  to  a  repressive 
law  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and 
duty  but  only  of  prudence,  may  pair  off  as  an  indiscretion 
with  Bishop  Horsley's  saying  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  mass  of  the  peoi)le  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the 
laws  but  to  obey  tliem. 

Legislation  other  than  repressive  and  reform  of  every 
kind,  whether  in  church  or  state,  stood  still.  Even  the 
movement  of  humanity  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  thrown  back  l)y  the  dread  of  revolution.  The  answer 
to  every  proposal  of  reform  was  that  this  was  not  the  time  ; 
though  in  truth  it  was  the  ^'^ery  time  for  such  reforms  as 
catholic  emancipation  and  the  abolition  of  nonconformist 
disabilities,  which  would  have  extinguished  sources  of  dis- 
affection and  united  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril. 

This  is  deemed  the  golden  age,  though  not  of  legislation, 
of  parliamentary  eloquence.  One  who  having  heard  Pitt 
and  Fox  listened  to  the  debates  of  the  next  generation, 
though  Grey,  Plunket,  and  Canning  were  then  among  the 
speakers,  noted  or  fancied  that  he  noted  a  marked  decline. 
Reporting  being  as  yet  very  imjjerfect,  members  still  spoke 
more  to  the  House  than  to  the  gallery,  and  as  the  politi- 
cal press  was  weak,  the  editorials  of  the  morning  did 
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not  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  evening  eloquence. 
The  themes  Avere  in  the  highest  degree  momentous  and 
inspiring.  Pitt  in  his  oratory  as  in  his  statesmanship  Avas 
the  opposite  of  his  father.  There  was  in  liis  speeches 
nothing  of  Chatham's  lightning.  He  had  a  wonderful 
command  of  rounded  and  stately  periods,  acquired  under 
his  father's  tuition  by  the  practice  of  translation  at  sight. 
He  was  grand  in  argument  and  in  exposition,  in  financial 
exposition  above  all.  His  voice  was  musical  and  his 
delivery  was  impressive.  Fox  had  practised  from  boyhood 
as  a  debater  and  attained  the  highest  perfection.  The 
character  of  the  speaker,  the  warmth  and  spontaneity  of 
his  utterances,  would  lend  the  speech  a  charm.  Each  is 
seen  at  his  best  in  the  debate  of  February  3rd,  1800,  on 
overtures  of  peace  from  France.  Pitt's  speech,  if  it  was 
not  prepared  by  pen,  is  miraculous ;  almost  more  miracu- 
lous is  Fox's  reply,  made  as  soon  as  Pitt  sat  down, 
unless  he  had  anticipated,  as  he  well  might,  some  of  his 
antagonist's  points.  Sheridan's  speech  upon  the  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings,  the  Begum  speech  as  it  was  called, 
received  the  extraordinary  tribute  of  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  to  give  the  judgment  of  members  time  to 
cool.  But  it  is  lost,  and  we  have  no  means  of  assuring  our- 
selves that  Sheridan  could  rise  so  high.  Wilberforce  Avas 
silvery  and  homiletic.     Windham  wa-^  forcible  in  debate 


though  liable  to  escapade.  Dundas  ,vas  not  eloquent  but 
practical  and  spoke  for  votes.  Erskine,  so  great  at  the 
bar,  failed  in  the  House.  It  is  doubtful  wliether,  setting 
Burke  aside  as  a  grand  essayist  rather  than  an  orator, 
anything  remains  of  the  golden  age  much  superior  in 
literary  or  political  value  to  a  great  speech  of  John 
Bright  or  Robert  Lowe. 
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One  great  measure  of  improvement  for  wliicli  Pitt  in 
his  brighter  hour  had  striven  to  pave  the  way  he  was 
destined  in  his  darker  hour  to  carry,  though  through  the 
agency  of  events  which  left  a  terrible  stain  on  its  record 
and  are  for  ever  to  be  deplored.  That  measure  was  the 
legislative  union  with  Ireland. 

How  unworkable  was  the  union  of  crowns  with  separate 
parliaments  was  seen  when  on  the  question  of  the  Regency 
the  Irish  parliament  flew  apart  from  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  resolved  to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  called 
himself  a  Whig,  as  Regent  in  his  own  right  and  without 
limitations,  while  Pitt  and  the  Tory  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  proposed  to  confe  on  him  by  Act  of  Parliament 
a  Regency  with  limited  powers.  The  two  monarchies  had 
been  held  together  and  the  government  of  the  smaller 
country  had  been  kept  in  uneasy  and  precarious  unison 
with  that  of  its  greater  yoke-fellow  only  by  Irish  crown 
boroughs  and  the  power  of  an  intrusive  church  establish- 
ment, combined  with  systematic  bribery  and  corruption. 

Like  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolution 
extended  its  contagion,  as  well  it  might,  to  Ireland.  In 
Ireland  there  was  the  old  quarrel,  still  not  quite  extinct, 
of  race ;  there  was  the  old  quarrel,  still  living  in  memory, 
between  the  two  races,  about  the  land ;  there  Avas  the 
double  religious  quarrel,  between  catholics  and  protes- 
tants,  between  the  state  church  and  Presbyterians; 
there  was  the  payment  of  tithe  in  kind,  its  most  vexa- 
tious form,  to  the  griping  tithe-proctors  of  an  alien 
church ;  there  was  a  parliament  of  crown  or  pocket  and 
purchasable  boroughs,  bought  and  sold  in  market  overt, 
which  was  a  mockery  of  representation ;  there  was  a 
domination  of  jobbers ;  there  was  absenteeism  on  a  large 
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scale;  there  was  a  miserable  peasantry  holding  little 
potato  grounds  under  niiddle-nieii  who  sublet  at  exor- 
bitant rents,  and  multiplying  with  the  recklessness  of 
abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  The  relations  between  the 
gentry,  at  least  the  lower  gentry,  squireens  as  they  were 
called,  middle-men  as  they  often  were,  and  the  com- 
mon people  were  very  bod,  the  sciuireen  being  insolent  as 
well  as  dissolute  and  lording  it  over  the  peasant  with  the 
lash.  The  state  clergy,  scandalously  pluralist  and  sine- 
curist,  partly  absentee,  as  well  as  alien  and  hated,  could 
have  no  influence  over  the  people.  The  catholic  church, 
which  had  great  influence,  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
protestant  ascendancy. 

It  was  not  among  the  catholics,  however,  or  in  the 
quarrel  between  catholics  and  protestants  that  rebellion 
had  its  origin.  It  had  its  origin  in  Presbyterian  Belfast 
and  in  a  circle  of  free-thinkers  full  of  the  doctrines  of 
Tom  Paine,  and  fired  by  the  French  Revolution.  By 
the  catholic  clergy,  the  Revolution,  being  atheist,  was 
abhorred;  tlie  more  so  as  most  of  them,  denied  by  the 
penal  law  places  of  education  in  Ireland,  had  been  edu- 
cated on  the  continent,  and  in  religious  houses  which 
the  Revolution  liad  destroyed.  The  Belfast  conspirators, 
themselves  indifferent  as  free-thinkers  to  the  religious 
quarrel,  assumed  the  title  of  United  Irishmen,  and  strove 
to  combine  the  catholics  with  the  protestants  in  a  political 
rebellion.  They  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  set  boiling 
all  the  elements  in  the  fatal  caldron  of  Irish  discord  and 
distraction.  The  catholic  peasantry  organiz,ed  themselves 
as  Defenders  for  agrarian  insurrection,  Avith  perhaps  some 
admixture  of  religious  enmity.  The  protestants,  seeing 
their  immemcial  foes  in  motion,  organized  themselves  on 
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the  other  side  us  Orangemen  and  vied  with  the  catholics  1705 
in  outrage.  Over  Ulster,  and  in  a  less  degree  over  Mun- 
ster  and  Leinster,  the  reign  of  a  murderous  anarchy 
set  in.  Belfast  conspiracy,  meanwhile,  was  stretching  out 
its  liands  to  revolution  in  Paris  and  inviting  a  Jacobin 
invasion.  It  found  a  leader  and  envoy  in  Wolfe  Tone,  a 
brave,  light-hearted,  and  dashing  adventurer,  who,  when  1793 
set  to  more  serious  work,  showed  ability  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  who  could  boast  that  with  him  hatred  of  England 
had  become  an  instinct. 

Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  ruling  party,  a  man  of  boundless  courage  and 
great  ability,  was  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  protestant 
ascendancy  and  for  unflinching  repression.  More  liberal 
was  the  young  Castlereagh,  now  rising  into  power.  Pitt, 
who  in  his  Irish  policy  was  still  Liberal,  and  Dundas 
were  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  the  Tories  and  the  king 
would  let  them  in  the  way  of  reform  and  conciliation. 
They  were  partly  in  sympathy  with  Grattan,  the  great 
Irish  orator  and  patriot  and  the  father  of  independence, 
and  his  small  group  of  constitutional  reformers,  who  were 
for  complete  emancipation  and  redress  of  abuses,  but 
thoroughly  against  revolution  and  in  favour  of  British 
connection.  In  1793  the  Irish  parliament,  with  the  1793 
approbation  of  the  government,  passed  a  large  measure 
of  catholic  emancipation,  though  against  the  opinion 
of  Clare.  By  this  measure  the  elective  franchise  and 
the  right  of  sitting  on  juries  were  restored  to  the 
catholics ;  their  ownership  of  property  was  set  free  from 
the  restraints  of  the  penal  laws ;  the  army  up  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  was  thrown  open  to  them,  and  they  were 
released  from  ignominious  restrictions  on  their  possession 
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of  arms  and  horses ;  while  a  subsotiuent  Act  partly  re- 
moved their  disabilities  in  regard  to  education.  Unhap- 
pily  they  were  still  excluded  from  sitting  in  parliament. 
Tlius  the  brand  of  degradation  Avas  left,  and  the  support 
of  the  catholic  gentry,  who  were  well  disposed  towards 
the  government,  and  whom  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  object  of  the  government  to  unite  with  itself  in 
tlie  maintenance  of  order,  was,  perhaps,  more  than  ever 
repelled. 

1794  In  1794  the  Conservative  Whigs,  Portland,  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Windham,  having  joined  Pitt's  administration, 
sought  to  apply  the  Liberal  principles  of  the  Whig  party 
to  the  government  of  Ireland,  which  was  under  the  Home 
Office,  Portland's  department.     Fitzwilliam  went  to  Dub- 

1795  lin  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  with  the  besom  of  administrative 
reform  in  one  hand  and  the  olive  branch  of  catholic 
emancipation  in  the  other.  Great  liopes  were  excited  by 
his  coming.  Unfortunately  he  was  rash,  and  at  Dublin 
outran  if  he  did  not  contravene  his  instructions.  By  pro- 
claiming at  once  a  complete  change  of  system  he  stirred 
to  desperate  opposition  Clare  and  the  whole  party  of 
ascendancy  and  Castle  rule.  He  at  once  dismissed 
from  otiice  John  lieresford,  the  representative  of  a  great 
jobbing  house,  which  by  assiduous  accumulation  of  pat- 
ronage had  made  itself  a  most  formidable  power.  Pitt, 
pressed  no  doubt  b}-  the  Tory  section  of  his  ministry  as 
well    as   by   the   friends  of   ascendancy  in   Ireland,  was 

1796  obliged  to  recall  the  viceroy,  while  Portland,  the  head  of 
Fitzwilliam's  party,  acquiesced  in  the  recall.  Fitzwilliam 
took  his  revenge,  not  very  nobly,  by  publishing  a  con- 
fidential paper  and  doing  all  the  miscliief  that  he  could. 
His  mission  had  not  only  failed,  but  by  dashing  sanguine 
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hopes  had  done  incalcuhible  harm.  He  departed  amid 
public  mourning,  while  his  successor,  Camden,  was  re- 
ceived with  popular  execration.  ■    1795 

The  next  scene  in  the  drama  was  French  invasion. 
Hoche,  a  renowned  general  of  the  Revolution,  with  a 
large  fleet  and  army,  sailed  from  Brest.  No  British  fleet,  1796 
to  bar  its  way,  appeared.  In  Ireland  there  Avas  no  force 
capable  of  coping  with  the  invasion.  The  country  was 
saved  by  a  storm  which  separated  the  French  com- 
manders from  their  armament  and  drove  the  French  fleet 
from  the  Irish  coast,  when  it  had  ridden  for  some  days 
in  Bantry  Bay.  That  in  Ireland  itself  rebellion  was  not 
ripe,  and  that  the  movement  among  the  peasantry  was 
rather  agrarian  than  political,  appeared  from  the  conduct 
of  the  peasants,  who  readily  boiled  their  potatoes  for  the 
soldiers.  A  small  French  force  under  Humbert  after- 
wards effected  a  landing,  and  once  more  proved  the  1798 
superiority  of  regulars  over  irregulars,  by  putting  to 
ignominious  rout  a  large  body  of  militia  at  Castlebar. 
But  in  the  end  it  was  compelled  to  surrender.  A  great 
expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Holland,  now  the  Batavian  1797 
Republic,  the  nation  to  save  which  from  French  aggres- 
sion England  had  been  spending  blood  and  money.  It 
was  ready  to  sail  when  the  British  navy  was  paralyzed 
by  mutiny.  But  the  winds  were  again  faithful  to  the  1797 
Queen  of  the  Seas.  They  kept  the  Dutch  armament  in 
port.  When  it  was  able  to  put  out,  the  mutiny  was  over 
and  all  fear  of  Dutch  invasion  was  en  led  by  Duncan's 
victory  at  Camperdown.  Hoche,  who  'v.is  bent  on  the  1707 
invasion  of  Ireland,  died.  Into  his  place  mounted  Bona- 
parte who  had  no  faith  in  Irish  revolution  and  little 
sympathy  with  revolution  anywhere.     "They  have  made 
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a  diversion,"  he  said  of  the  Irish  to  the  Directtrs ;  "  what 
more  do  you  want  of  them  ? "  In  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  little  thought  was  hestowed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment upon  its  friends  in  Ireland. 

Foreign  aid  having  failed,  nothing  was  left  for  the  revo- 
lutionists hut  domestic  insurrection,  however  hopeless. 
For  this  the  United  Irishmen  had  prepared  by  secret 
organization,  for  which  the  Irish  have  a  strong  taste  and 
aptitude,  by  the  administration  of  secret  oaths,  and  by 
the  clandestine  collection  of  arms.  Society  broke  up. 
The  gentry  lost  all  influence  over  their  tenants  and  were 
uesieged  in  their  houses,  the  mansion  becoming  an  object 
of  war,  like  the  chateau.  Everything  in  t  .e  shape  of  a 
pole  was  seized,  and  saplings  were  cut  down,  as  handles 
for  the  pikes,  the  heads  of  which  patriotic  blacksmiths 
were  busily  forging.  Of  the  priests  only  the  lowest  joined 
the  movement.  Those  of  the  higher  class  and  the  hierar- 
chy might  iuive  sympathized  with  agrarianism,  still  more 
with  t^:e  religious  uprising  against  heretical  domination, 
but  they  could  hardly  sympathize  with  Jacobinical  and 
atheistic  revolution.  The  government,  finding  itself 
beset  with  perils  great  and  magnified  by  rumour,  pro- 
1798  claimed  martial  law,  and  being  ill  provided  Avith  regular 
troops  let  loose  tlie  yeomanry  and  Orangemen  on  the 
people.  Now  set  in  a  reign  of  agrarian  outrage  and 
murder  on  the  one  side ;  of  flogging,  pitch-capping, 
picketing,  and  burning  of  suspected  houses  on  the  other. 
A  party  of  forty  or  flfty  Catholic  Defenders  enter  the 
house  of  an  excellent  and  benevolent  schoolmaster  named 
Herkeley,  who  had  given  no  offence  beyond  that  of  being 
a  member  of  a  colony  planted  for  the  improvement  of 
industry  in  the  district.     They  stab  him  in  several  places. 
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cut  out  his  tongue,  and  cut  off  several  of  his  fingers. 
They  nmngle  his  wife  in  the  same  way,  and  hideously 
mutilate  a  boy  of  thirteen.  They  plunder  the  house,  and 
then  march  in  triumph  along  the  road  with  lighted  torches. 
The  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood  is  entirely  with  them  ; 
only  one  of  the  culprits  is  brought  to  justice  ;  he  refuses 
to  give  evidence  against  his  accomplices,  and  goes  to  the 
gallows  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  This  crime  is  a  speci- 
men of  many.  As  a  specimen  of  what  was  done  on  the 
side  of  order,  Ave  have  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald  perambulat-  \/^a/ 

ing  Tipperary,  and  extorting  confessions  of  concealed  arms 
or  secret  associations  with  the  torture  of  the  lash.  He  ties 
up  a  man  named  Wright,  and  gives  him  fifty  lashes.  An 
ofiicer  comes  and  asks  the  reason  of  the  punishment.  Fitz- 
gerald hands  him  a  French  note  found  on  the  prisoner, 
saying  that  though  he  could  not  read  French  himself,  the 
major  would  find  in  it  what  would  justify  him  in  "  flog- 
ging the  scoundrel  to  death."  The  major  reads  it  and 
finds  it  to  be  an  insignificant  note  postponing  an  appoint- 
ment. Fitzgerald,  nevertheless,  orders  the  Hogging  to 
proceed.  Wright  is  flung,  a  mass  of  wounds,  into  a 
prison  cell,  with  no  furniture  but  a  strasv  pallet,  where 
he  remains  for  six  or  seven  days  without  medical  assist- 
ance. Judkin  Fitzgerald  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial, 
and  was  not  only  snatched  from  justice,  but  rewarded 
and  honoured.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  a  humane  and 
honourablo  soldier,  being  put  in  command,  denounced  in  1797 
stinging  terms  the  excesses  of  the  yeomanry,  and  strove 
to  restore  disci[)line.  He  was  thrust  from  his  connuand 
by  tiie  party  of  violent  repression,  and  the  whole  hell- 
brood  of  passions,  agrarian,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
raged  without  restraint  over  a  great  part  of  the  island. 
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1798  Filially  rebellion  broke  out  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
where  tlie  revolutionary  influence  prevailed.  A  liost  of 
catholic  peasants,  armed  partly  with  muskets  wliicli  they 
did  not  know  how  to  use,  but  chiefly  with  pikes  which 
they  used  with  good  effect,  took  the  field  under  two 
savage  })riests,  one  of  whom.  Father  Murphy,  showed 
an  instinct  of  command.  They  defeated  and  hideously 
butchered  two  or  three  detachments  of  the  troops,  took 
the  city  of  Wexford,  and  on  its  bridge  killed  a  long  train 
of  prisoners  by  hoisting  them  in  the  air  on  their  pikes 
and  then  letting  them  drop  into  the  water.  They  formed 
a  great  camp  on  V^inegar  Hill,  and  there  committed  a 
series  of  fiendish  murders.    But  they  were  presently  over- 

1798  powered  by  superior  forces,  and  a  bloody  reign  of  ven- 
geance ensued.     These  orgies  of  blood  were  checked  by 

1798  the  arrival  in  full  command,  military  as  well  as  civil,  of 
the  excellent  Cornwallis,  who  has  described  the  state  of 
things  which  he  found.  "  The  yeomanry,"  he  says,  "  are 
in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in  America,  only  much  more 
numerous  and  powerful  and  a  thousand  times  more  fero- 
cious. These  men  have  served  their  country,  but  they 
now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and  murder.  The  Irish 
militia,  with  few  oificers  and  those  chiefly  of  the  worst 
sort,  follow  closely  on  the  lieels  of  the  yeomanry  in  mur- 
der and  every  kind  of  atrocity ;  and  the  fencibles  take 
a  share,  though  much  behindiiand,  with  the  others.  The 
language  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country  all  tends 
to  encourage  this  system  of  blood,  and  the  conversation  at 
my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent 
it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  etc.  And 
if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death  the  greatest  joy  is 
expressed  by  the  whole  company."     On  his  arrival,  Corn- 
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wallis  says,  he  "  put  a  stop  to  the  burning  of  houses  and 
murder  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  yeomen  or  any  other 
person  who  delighted  in  that  amusement,  to  the  flogging 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession,  and  to  the  free 
quarters  which  comprehended  universal  rapine  and  rob- 
bery throughout  the  country."  He  tells  us  that  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  killed  a  small  proportion  only  are 
killed  in  battle ;  that  he  is  afraid  that  any  man  found  in 
a  brown  coat  within  several  miles  of  the  scene  of  action  is 
butchered ;  and  that  members  of  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment are  averse  to  all  acts  of  clemency  and  desire  to  pur- 
sue measures  which  would  terminate  in  extirpation.  The 
yeomanry  and  militia,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  parliament,  were  Irish,  and  this  was 
before  the  union.  There  is  evidence  that  the  regiments 
of  the  regular  army  were,  compared  with  the  yeomanry 
and  militia,  a  power  of  mercy.  "  The  respect  and  venera- 
tion with  which  I  hear  the  names  of  Hunter,  Skerret,  and 
Stuart  .  .  .  pronounced,  and  the  high  encomiums  jxissed 
on  the  Scotch  and  English  regiments  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  misguided  partisans  of  rebellion  were  enabled  to 
return  in  safety  to  their  homes,  convinces  me  that  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  was  as  much  owing  to  the  forbear- 
ance, humanity,  and  prudence  of  the  regular  troops  as 
to  tlieir  bravery.  The  moment  the  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  Orangemen  were  separated  from  the  arm}',  confidence 
was  restored."  So  writes  the  historian  Wakefield,  to 
whom  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  his  history  was  not 
oili(!ial,  and  that  he  wrote  fourteen  years  after  events  which 
must  have  been  deeply  imprinted  on  his  memory. 

The  parliamentary  government  of  Ireland  had  sunk  in 
blood.     About  the  last  measure  of  the  oligarchical  legis- 
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lature  was  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  illegal  infliction 
of  torture  on  suspected  rebels.  No  power  of  order  re- 
mained except  the  British  army.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  catholics  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants,  or  the 
protesfcants  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics.  To  do  either 
would  have  been  to  give  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
a  murderous  civil  war.  Union  of  the  crowns  without 
union  of  the  parliaments  had  proved  unworkable,  and 
was  sure  thereafter  to  be  more  unworkable  than  ever. 
Nor  would  there  have  been  any  chance  of  inducing  the 
borough-owners  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  consent  to  a 
reform  which  would  evidently  have  been  their  own  de- 
struction. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bring  both 
races  and  religions,  with  all  the  warring  sections  and  in- 
terests, whether  political  or  social,  under  the  broad  tegis 
of  an  Imperial  parliament.  That  course  had  its  draw- 
backs. It  was  sure  to  import  a  perilous  element  into  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  at  the  same  time  to 
entangle  Irish  questions  with  the  conflict  between  British 
parties.  The  first  of  these  consequences  at  least  was 
foreseen  at  the  time,  though  the  shape  which  tlie  evil 
would  take,  that  of  an  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fighting  for  its  own  objects,  regardless  of  Imperial 
interests  and  playing  on  the  balance  of  British  parties, 
was  not  foreseen ;  the  fear  at  the  time  being  rather  that 
the  Irish  would  swell  the  forces  of  the  crown.  But  the 
necessity  was  overmastering. 

So  Cromwell's  policy  of  a  legislative  union  was  re- 
vived. Unhappily,  the  thing  could  no  longer  be  done 
in  Cromwell's  way  by  direct  and  simple  incorporation. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  tlie 
Irish  parliament,  and  the  consent  of  such  a  parliament 
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could  not  be  obtained  by  mere  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  or  by  methods  entirely  pure.  Cornvvallis,  there- 
fore, as  viceroy,  had  work  to  do  from  which  his  integrity 
shrank.  Yet  it  is  untrue,  however  generally  believed, 
that  the  union  was  carried  by  bribery.  Compensation 
was  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  all  owners  of  boroughs 
on  the  principle,  then  accepted  and  recognized  in  Pitt's 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  for  England,  that  the 
nominations  were  property;  and  it  was  given  to  the 
borough-owners  who  had  opposed  as  well  as  to  those  who 
had  supported  the  union,  some  of  the  largest  sums,  in 
fact,  going  to  opponents.  For  each  borough  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  were  paid,  and  the  sum  of  one  million  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  spent  in  this 
way;  nor  is  the  price  reckoned  to  have  been  excessive. 
Money  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  the  contest,  but  of 
pecuniary  corruption  on  a  large  scale  there  is  no  proof, 
nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  point  out  the  fund  from  which 
the  means  could  have  been  supplied.  Peerages  or  pro- 
motions in  the  peerage,  it  is  true,  were  lavished  on 
borough- owners  as  the  price  of  their  support.  In  the 
short  viceroyalty  of  Cornwallis  twenty-eight  Irish  peer- 
ages were  created,  six  Irish  peers  were  made  English 
peers  for  Irish  services,  and  twenty  Irish  peers  were 
raised  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  peerage.  Lord  Ely,  with 
his  eight  nominees,  was  bought  with  the  promise  of  an 
Engluh  peerage.  This,  if  not  bribery,  was  corruption, 
though  corruption  which  cost  the  state  little ;  and  Lord 
Gosford,  who  voted  for  the  union,  refused  an  offer  that 
his  motives  might  be  above  suspicion.  But  without  com- 
pensation of  some  kind  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
induce  a  strong  oligarchy  to  surrender  its  monopoly  of 
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power  and  patronage  as  well  as  the  exclusive  field  of  its 
ambition.  The  patronage  of  the  government,  civil,  eccle- 
siastical, and  judicial,  Avas  also  used  in  support  of  its 
policy,  liut  this  is  always  done  under  the  party  system. 
Untrue,  too,  is  the  assertion  that  the  union  was  forced 
on  Ireland  by  a  great  British  army.  The  yeomanry  and 
militia  were  not  British  but  Irish.  Invasion  still  im- 
pended, and  the  viceroy  reported  that  though  he  might 
have  force  enough  to  maintain  order,  he  liad  not  enough 
to  resist  invasion.  The  union  may  be  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  political  necessity  combined  with  the  exhaus- 
tion and  panic  following  upon  a  civil  war.  Everyone 
who  had  a  throat  to  be  cut,  a  wife  or  a  child  to  be 
mangled,  a  house  to  be  burned  over  his  head,  or  a  herd 
of  cattle  to  be  houghed,  might  well  wish  to  be  transferred 
from  the  realm  of  anarchy  to  that  of  a  government  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace.  The  catholic  bishops,  the  best 
judges  perhaps  of  the  interest  of  their  people,  were  for 
the  measure,  and  the  chief  of  them  took  an  active  part  in 
its  favour.  Arthur  O'Leary,  the  foremost  of  catholic 
wiiters,  though  doubt  rests  on  his  independence,  if  not 
on  his  integrity,  took  the  same  side.  The  viceroy, 
after  a  tour  of  inspection,  could  report  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  at  least  passive  acquiescence.  Dublin  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  lose  its  position  as  political  and 
social  centre.  Yet  the  demonstrations  even  in  Dublin 
were  not  violent.  Grattan,  a  sincere  and  honest  as  well 
as  able  advocate  of  inde[)endence,  fought  with  all  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  against  union,  but  he  hardly  meas- 
ured the  cliange  wliicli  had  come  over  the  scene  since  the 
day  on  which  independence  was  won.  It  is  said  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  an  appeal  to  the  nation  by  a 
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dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  new  election.  But  if  the 
appeal  was  not,  to  be  illusory,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary first  to  reform  the  representation  and  to  admit 
catholics  to  parliament.  The  idea  of  a  plebiscite  was 
by  no  one  seriously  entertained.  An  ai)peal  to  the  Irish 
nation  in  any  form  was  in  truth  impossible,  since  Irish 
nation  there  was  n^ae ;  there  was  only  a  land  which 
formed  the  scene  of  a  war  between  two  races  not  merely 
alien  but  deadly  and  immemorial  enemies  to  each  other. 
After  a  great  parliamentary  struggle,  in  which  the  force 
of  Clare  and  the  skill  of  Castlereagh  were  pitted  against 
the  vehement  eloquence  of  Grattan,  the  persuasive  art  of 
Plunket,  and  the  powerful  reasoning  of  Foster,  the 
measui'e  passed  the  Irish  Commons  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eiglit  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  Irish  180C 
Lords  by  seventy-five  to  twenty-six.  The  island  realm 
was  united  at  last. 

Through  the  British  parliament  the  union  passed  with 
ease,  Pitt  being  all-powerful  there.  In  duty  to  party, 
perhaps  to  faction,  it  was  opposed  by  the  small  band  of 
Whigs.  Fox  himself  stayed  away  from  the  House,  pour- 
ing his  denunciations  into  the  bosom  of  Grattan  and 
leaving  the  debating  to  be  done  by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 
He  never  moved  for  repeal.  Grey  afterwards  as  prime 
minister  pledged  the  sovereign  and  the  Whig  party  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  legislative  union  as  indissoluMy  connected 
with  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  ex- 
pressing his  own  emphatic  opinion  that  its  repeal  would 
be  ruin  to  both  countries.  Of  the  two  greatest  speakers 
against  the  union  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  one, 
Grattan,  sat  acquiescent  at  least  and  loyal  in  the  parlia- 
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ment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  other,  Phmket,  sitting 

in  tiie  united  parlianuMit  and  udvociiting  catholic  emanci- 
pation, avowed  that  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  union 
had  undergone  a  total  change,  and  that  he  who  in  resist- 
ance to  it  had  once  been  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  any 
man,  was  now  prepared  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render 
it  close  and  indissoluble.  He  had  formerl}',  he  said,  been 
afraid  that  the  interests  of  Ireland,  on  the  abolition  of 
her  separate  legislature,  would  be  discussed  in  a  hostile 
parliament ;  he  would  now  state,  and  wished  that  the 
whole  of  Ireland  might  hear  his  statement,  that  during 
the  time  that  he  had  sat  in  the  luiited  parliament  he  had 
found  every  question  that  related  to  Irish  interests  or 
security  entertained  with  indulgence  and  treated  with  the 
most  deliberate  regard. 

In  its  political  aspect  the  union,  whether  free  and 
honourable  or  not,  was  equal.  It  followed  generally  the 
analogy  of  the  union  with  Scotland.  Ireland  got  her 
share  of  the  representation  both  in  the  Commons,  on  a 
mixed  basis  of  po[)ulation  and  propert3%  and  in  the  Lords. 
In  the  Connnons,  by  the  redistribution  of  the  seats,  she 
got  a  partial  reform  of  her  representation.  In  the  case 
of  the  Irish  peerage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  peerage, 
the  system  of  representatives  elected  by  their  order  was 
adopted,  thus  again  introducing  the  elective  principle, 
though  once  more  in  the  mildest  form  possible,  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  Party  not  being  constitutionally  recog- 
nized, no  provision  against  a  party  monopoly  was  made ; 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  exclusion  from 
parliament  of  Liberal  Irish  peers.  With  regard  to  the 
church  the  example  of  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland 
was  followed  with  a  fatal   difference.      In   the   case  of 
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Scotland  tlie  establislunent  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
union  was  the  oliurch  of  the  Scotcli  i)eo[)le ;  the  establish- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  union  with  Ireland  was 
the  church  of  a  dominant  minority,  alien  and  ah  object 
of  most  just  hatred  to  the  people. 

Pitt  had  intended  that  the  union  should  be  followed 
by  a  measure  of  emancipation  admitting  the  catholics  to 
parliament,  by  a  provision  for  their  clergy,  and  by  a  com- 
muUition  of  tithes.  The  hope  of  emancipotion,  held  out 
bfaovmn\[y  and  iftuelinitelyto  the  catiiolics,  had  no  doubt 
helped  to  win  their  support  for  the  union,  though  deliver- 
ance from  Irish  protestant  ascendancy  might  have  been 
inducement  enough.  To  the  admission  of  catholics  to 
parliament  Pitt  knew  the  king  to  be  strongly  opposed, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  best,  before  approach- 
ing him,  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  cabinet, 
which,  as  some  of  its  members  were  wavering,  took  time. 
Meanwhile  he  was  betrayed  by  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Loughborough,  Wedderburn  that  had  been,  an  intriguer 
who  wanted  to  play  the  part  of  the  king's  familiar  friend. 
Loughborough  crept  to  the  royal  ear,  revealed  what  Pitt 
in  confidence  had  imparted  to  him,  and  conlirnied  a  half- 
insane  mind  in  the  fancy  that  consent  to  catholic  emanci- 
pation would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  and  a 
forfeiture  of  the  crown ;  a  notion  which  the  two  great 
Tory  lawyers,  Kenyon  and  Scott,  had,  much  to  their 
credit,  pronounced  baseless.  The  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Armagh,  with  the  bisliop  of  London,  completed 
Loughborough's  work,  and  Pitt,  when  he  approached  the 
king,  found  him  inflexible.  "  It  was  the  most  Jacobinical  1801 
thing  ever  heard  of,"  said  the  monarch,  who  had  been 
allying  himself  with  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe  in  his 
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crusade  ag-iiinst  the  Jacobins.  Whoever  voted  for  catho- 
lic eiuancipatioii,  he  said,  woidd  he  his  personal  enemy, 
using  his  favourite  formula,  with  his  usual  contempt  for 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  If  he  granted  catholic 
emancipation,  his  logical  mind  told  him,  the  kingdom 
would  depart  from  his  house  and  go  to  the  catholic 
house  of  Savoy.  Thus  catholic  emancipation  was  de- 
ferred for  many  a  day  with  fatal  consequences  to  the 
union  and  the  realm.  Provision  for  the  catholic  clergy 
also  fell  to  the  ground.  Not  even  tithe  commutation  was 
carried,  and  the  tithe-proctor  was  left  to  vex  and  to  pro- 
voke outrage  as  before.  Nor  was  military  command 
thrown  open  to  catholics  though  the  army  was  full  of 
catholic  Irish.  Pitt  discharged  the  debt  of  honour  by 
resignation. 

Pitt's  relations  with  royalty  had  been  formal.  George 
must  have  rejoiced  when  in  place  of  his  haughty  and 
powerful  minister  came  Addington,  a  courtly  medioc- 
rity, who  had  decorously  filled  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
whose  most  conspicuous  achievement  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  hop  pillow  to  the  king  as  a  soporific,  by 
which  he  earned  the  nickname  of  the  Doctor.  Pitt  hav- 
ing taken  with  him  the  brains  of  his  Ministry,  that  of 
Addington  was  not  less  weak  than  its  chief.  Eldon, 
the  embodiment  of  high  Toryism,  of  king-worship,  of  in- 
1801  tolerance,  and  of  law's  delay,  became  chancellor.  Lough- 
borough, it  is  pleasant  to  recount,  missed  his  prize. 
Clinging  to  hope  and  perhaps  nursing  the  fancy  that  the 
chancellor  was  a  fixture,  he  continued  to  intrude  himself, 
though  out  of  office,  into  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  till 
Addington  showed  him  the  door.  Vainly  he  danced 
attendance  upon  royalty;  even  dleorge  III.  saw  through 
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him,  ami  when  his  deutli  was  announced,  after  carefully    IS'»<J 
assui'ing  himself  of    the   fact,   pronounced    the  ohituary, 
"  He   lias  not  left   a   greater  knave   behind  him  in  my 
donnnions." 

It  was  generally  felt  that  Addington  was  only  Pitt's 
warming-pan,  and  scarcely  had  a  change  of  ministers  taken 
place  when  the  reason  for  it  was  annulled.  A  lit  of  the 
king's  malady  was  brought  on  by  the  crisis.  Thereupon  1801 
Pitt  renounced  any  intention  of  reviving  the  (juestion  of 
catholic  emancipation  during  the  life  of  the  king.  His 
act  is  open  to  sinister  construction,  liut  if  the  king 
could  not  be  converted,  he  certainly  could  not  be  over- 
borne. His  domestic  virtue  had  given  him  a  popularity 
Avhich  his  malady  oidy  increased.  In  character,  habits, 
and  diet,  he  was  a  John  Bull ;  his  prejudices,  notably 
that  against  the  catholics,  were  the  prejudices  of  the 
masses.  Pitt  might  remember  that  the  king  was  twenty 
years  older  than  himself  and  not  in  the  best  of  health. 
lie  might  also  think  that  if  there  was  a  chance  of  soften- 
ing the  king's  prejudice  it  was  by  touching  his  heart.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Pitt's  own  health  was  failing  and 
with  it  his  strength  of  will.  From  his  boyhood  he  had 
been  taught  by  the  family  physician  to  drench  himself  with 
port,  and  that  medicine  combined  with  tod  and  anxiety 
had  no  doubt  done  its  work.  But  over  the  king's  preju- 
dice no  strength  of  will  could  have  prevailed,  in  the 
sequel  this  plainly  appeared. 

To  the  resignation  of  a  power  so  long  held,  wielded  so 
ably,  and  so  loved,  Pitt  may  have  been  partly  reconciled  by 
the  necessity,  now  too  manifest,  of  making  peace  with  little 
honour.  There  was  no  longer  anything  to  be  gained  b}'  the 
war,  or  any  apparent  reason  for  its  continuance.    Austria, 
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after  a  run  of  success  durinq^  Bonaparte's  absence  in 
1800  l^oypt,  hud  been  crushed  at  Hohenliuden  and  JNIarengo, 
antl  lorced  to  make  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  peace. 
No  ally  was  lel't  to  Eng'Uind  but  Turkey,  Portugal,  and 
Naples.  French  aggrandizement  was  most  dangerous 
and  threatening  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  but  its 
reversal  was  past  hope.  Jacobinism,  against  which  the 
war  had  been  a  crusade,  the  Revolution  itself,  and  even 
republicanism,  had  been  extinguished  by  Bonaparte.  In- 
stability, such  as  would  constitute  incapacity  to  treat, 
could  not  reasonably  be  predicated  of  the  Consulate.  The 
boundless  rapacity  and  perfidy  of  the  First  Consul,  which 
in  reality  made  lasting  peace  impossible,  had  not  yet  been 
fully  manifested  and  could  not  be  presumed.  War  expen- 
diture and  lavish  subsidies  to  needy,  half-hearted  allies 
had  piled  up  the  debt  to  five  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
Commerce  felt  the  disturbance  of  the  currency.  The 
sufferings  of  the  people  were  great,  and  were  only  en- 
hanced by  a  poor  law  which  fostered  pauperism  and  by 
giving  premiums  to  early  marriages  and  large  families 
encouraged  paupers  to  multiply  their  kind.  Discontent 
1800  began  to  show  itself  in  riots.  Dislike  of  the  war  was 
growing  in  Pitt's  own  party  and  threatening  him  with 
mutiny.  His  warm  ally,  Wilberforce,  had  been  moving 
in  favour  of  peace. 
1802  Peace  was  made  at  Am'.ens ;  but  it  was  no  peace,  as 
appeared  before  the  ink  of  the  signatures  was  dry,  for 
Bona[)arte's  aggressions  were  not  for  a  moment  susi)ended. 
He  went  on  laying  robber  hands  upon  the  neighbonring 
states  of  Holland,  North  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  as  after- 
wards he  did  on  8[)ain.  War,  new  victories,  and  fresh 
glories  were,  as  himself  avowed,  indispensable  to  his  hold 
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on  tliu  French  heart.  Jt"  he  pretended  to  make  peai;e,  it 
was  only  as  a  move  in  his  game.  France,  spent  with 
revohition,  had  made  herself  absolutely  over  to  a  military 
desjjot,  with  whom  it  was  indeed  hopeless  to  negotiate, 
with  whom  the  conflict  was  really  internecine.  Hence- 
forth the  war  is  not  a  struggle  .igainst  republicanism  and 
atheism  in  the  interest  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  state 
churches,  but  a  struggle  for  national  independence  and 
for  the  independence  of  all  European  nations  against 
tiie  boiiadless  aggression  of  a  conquering  and  tyrannical 
power.  Are  there  in  history  no  accidents  such  as  must 
balile  science  ?  What  science  of  history  could  have  pre- 
dicted that  witli  Corsica  France  would  annex  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  a  man  combining  supreme  genius  for  war  and 
for  despotic  administration  wdth  a  devouring  ambition, 
and  with  a  character  as  remote  from  moral  civilization  as 
that  of  any  native  of  his  isle?  This  adventurer  coming  to 
a  political  field  swept  clear  for  him  by  revolution,  having 
won  the  greater  part  of  the  army  by  his  splendid  victo- 
ries, and  sent  that  part  of  it  which  he  had  not  won, 
Moreau's  troops,  to  perish  in  San  Domingo,  was  absolute 
master  of  France,  whose  blood  and  resources,  himself 
never  a  Frenchman  but  always  a  Corsican,  he  spent  ruth- 
lessly for  his  own  aim;  an  aim  which,  liowever  grandiose, 
was  not  less  vulgar  and  fatuous  than  it  was  immoral ;  for 
who  could  imagine  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  woulil 
allow  themselves  to  be  permanently  made  dependencies  of 
France?  The  French  people,  ever  ready  for  the  yoke  of  a 
master,  whether  lie  be  (inind  Monarcjue,  Jacobin  dictator, 
or  emperor,  ever  loving  iiiilitary  glory  and  domination 
abroad  more  than  liberty  at  home,  put  themselves  slav- 
ishly into  his  hands.     Year  after  year,  by  the  vole  of  a 
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legislature  fonuecl  of  his  own  tools,  lie  drew  her  youth, 
tind  lit  last  her  boys,  into  his  armies,  and  with  his  vast 
hosts,  still  animated  by  something  of  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasm, but  by  more  of  the  restless  spirit  of  adventure, 
overthre\v  the  hireling  battalions,  the  effete  strategy,  and 
the  mouldering  dynasties  of  Europe,  till  at  last  his  tyr- 
anny roused  the  nations.  Peace  with  him  was  impossible. 
lie  meant  nothing  less  than  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 
Kor  could  any  treaty  bind  his  perlidy.  Of  moral  sense 
he  was  totally  devoid.  No  human  suffering,  no  horrors 
of  the  battlefield  touched  his  heart ;  he  had,  besides  liis 
ambition,  a  savage  delight  in  the  game  of  war.  lie  had 
not  even  national  interest  to  restrain  him,  for  he  never 
was  a  Frenchman.  France  he  treated  as  the  engine  of 
his  ambition  and  the  nursery  of  his  i'rmies.  Little  inter- 
est could  she  have  in  his  Russian  expedition.  The  nation 
that  fought  with  him  was  lighting  for  its  life. 

1803  Bent  on  peace  as  Addington  was,  he  had  therefore  to 
renew  the  war.  To  its  conduct  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  unequal.  There  was  a  general  call  for  Pitt,  who 
had  at  lirst  loyally  supported  Addington,  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  support  him,  yet  debarred  by  their  connt!C- 
tion  from  opposing  him,  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
House.  But  Addington  was  satisfied  witl)  himself,  and 
George  III.  was  more  than  satisfied  with  Addington. 
Tiie  restless  and  aspiring  genius  of  Canning,  who  now 
conies  upon  the  scene,  conceivfl  the  schemi^  of  dislodging 
Addington  by  a  round  robin.  Pitt,  of  course,  i)ut  liis 
veto  on  a  device  which  savoui'cd  of  ((>iis[>iracy.  Adding- 
ton at  last  yielded  to  gentle  compulsion,  and  Pitt  onct^ 

1804  more  was  head  of  the  state.  He  came  in  [)ledged  not  to 
revive  the  catholic  question.      This  Avas  bad;    but   what 
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was  Pitt  to  do  ?  He  could  not  convert  the  king,  he  could 
not  dethrone  him,  nor  could  the  ship  of  state  be  left  with- 
out its  helmsman  in  the  stormy  night  on  the  lee  shore. 
Between  monarchical  and  elective  government  there  was 
an  awkward  interval  in  which  the  court,  having  lost  its 
responsibility,  retained  its  influence.  In  the  human  body 
there  is  an  intestine,  the  survival  of  a  previous  stage  of 
development,  no  longer  serving  any  good  purpose,  but 
still  serving  to  generate  disease. 

Pitt  tried  to  form  a  broad-bottom  ministry  of  national 
defence  including  Fox,  another  proof  that  the  party 
system  was  not  his.  Hut  Fox  the  king  abhorred,  not 
only  as  the  opponent  of  the  American  and  the  French 
war,  but  as  the  bad  angel  of  the  heir.  Grenville,  Pitt's 
own  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  other  Whigs  refused  to 
join  without  Fox,  though  Fox  magnanimously  left  them 
free.  Thus,  between  the  influences  of  royalty  and  that 
of  party,  the  country  in  its  extremity  had  to  put  up 
with  a  narrow  Tory  cabinet,  in  which  Pitt  and  Dundas, 
now  Lord  Melville,  were  the  only  men  of  mark.  Further 
to  show  what  party  was,  Melville,  who  was  doing  well 
at  the  admiralty,  having  been  guilty  of  some  financial 
irregularity,  was  impeached  by  the  opposition  for  corrup- 
tion. Through  liim,  faction  struck  at  Pitt.  He  was 
rightly  acquitted  by  the  Lords,  but  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary^ to  put  him  out  of  oflice.  When  the  motion  for 
impeachment  passed  the  llou.-ie  of  Commons  by  the  cast-  1805 
ing  vote  of  a  perplexed  Speaker,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
ought  to  have  been  given  in  the  negative,  members  of  the 
opposition  pressed  towards  Pitt,  down  whose  usually  im- 
passive face  tears  wer(>  flowing,  to  see  Iiow  '"■  \Vi\\\  "'  would 
take  it;  and  a  circle  of  friends  was  formed  to  screen  him 
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from  their  malignant  gaze.  This,  when  the  country  was 
in  hourly  danger  of  invasion.  As  the  result  of  the  Mel- 
ville affair  shows,  Pitt  Avas  no  longer  supreme  master  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  his  majority  was  now  compara- 
tively small. 

To  cope  with  Napoleon,  now  emperor,  and  assemhling 
his  army  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  Pitt's  diplomacy,  aided  by  his  money,  formed  a 
coalition  wi  Ji  Austria  and  Russia  which  brought  an  army 
fully  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Napoleon  into  the  field. 
More  he  could  hardly  do.  Nor  was  he  to  blame  for  the 
disaster  which  followed.  He  did  not  sit  in  the  Aulic 
council.  He  did  not  put  Mack  instead  of  the  Archduke 
Cliarles  in  command,  or  direct  the  movement  which  lost 

1805  the  day  at  Austerlitz.  Nor  was  it  his  fault  that  Prussia, 
with  mean  and  purblind  selfislniess,  held  aloof,  and  after- 

1806  wards  paid  at  Jena  for  her  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of 
nations.     After  Austerlitz,  it  is  said,  he  folded  up  the 

1806  ma})  of  Europe,  and  died.  But  despair  would  hardly 
have  killed  him  had  not  disease  already  brought  him  low. 
For  with  the  news  of  Austerlitz  had  come  the  news  of 
Trafalgar.  The  nation's  joy  at  the  great  victory  of  her 
sailors  was  mingled  with  deep  grief,  Nelson,  the  hero- 
sailor,  having  fallen.  The  sentiment  which  inspired  his 
last  signal  was  that  which  had  saved  the  country,  and  the 
best  of  all  dying  speeches  was,  "  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor  I  ^ 
After  Trafalgar  the  island  kingdom  was  safe,  and  the 
rage  of  tlie  enemy  beat  against  it  as  vainly  as  the  billows 
beat  against  its  cliffs.  Safe  also  was  the  trade  from  which 
it  largely  drew  the  sinews  of  war.  There  was  no  more 
fear  of  invasion  ;  the  fortification  of  London  might  be 
laid   aside,  nor   were   anv   more   Martello   towers   needed 
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along  tlie  steep.  The  Danish  navy,  the  last  save  that 
of  Russia  left  on  the  continent,  was  presently  seized  by 
a  daring  yet  well-warranted  stroke  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  put  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  British 
tar  had  never  failed  to  conquer.  Villeneuve  at  Trafalgar 
knew  his  fate  when  he  saw  Nelson's  two  columns  bear- 
ing down. 

By  sheer  dearth  of  men,  strange  when  the  call  for  them 
was  so  loud,  the  king  was  compelled  to  give  way  and 
allow  the  detested  Fox,  with  Grenville,  to  form  a  broad-  1806 
bottomed  administration,  combining  the  Whig  leaders 
and  Sheridan  with  Addington  and  Windham,  which  was 
called  the  Ministry  of  all  tlie  Talents.  Fox,  now  at  the 
end  of  his  days,  at  last  saw  through  the  character  and 
designs  of  Bonaparte,  reconciled  himself  to  the  war,  and, 
as  Scott  said  of  him,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  satire,  "a  1806 
Briton  died."  This  ministry  approved  its  liberalism  by 
carrying  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  But  it  was 
soon  thrown  out  by  the  king  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. The  ministers  proposed  to  complete  the  military 
emancipation  of  the  catholics  by  admitting  them  to  the 
higher  grades  in  the  army.  The  king's  prejudice  was 
once  more  aroused,  and  was  played  upon,  as  before,  by 
intriguers.  He  refused  his  assent.  The  ministers  put 
their  policy  on  record  in  a  cabinet  minute.  The  king 
grasped  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  them,  called  on 
them  for  a  renunciation,  and  when  they  refused  ec)m])li- 
ance,  taking  their  stand  on  the  constitutional  principle 
that  ministers  could  never  be  debarred  from  offering  any 
advice  wiiii-h  they  deemed  expedient  to  the  crown,  he  dis- 
missed them  from  ollice.  1807 

Thio  stroke  of  [irerogative  was  about  the  last  piece  of 
vol,.  II  —  20 
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mischief  done  the  country  by  a  strictly  moral  anil  pious 

1810  king.     The  glimmering  light  whicii  had  more  than  once 

1811  been  eclipsed,  now  ex[)ired  in  iinal  darkness.  A  regency 
became  inevitable.  The  Regent  was  a  worthless  sybarite; 
yet  the  change,  though  socially  much  for  the  worse,  was 
politically  rather  for  the  better.  Mistresses  and  mara- 
schino  did  not  much  interfere  with  government,  and  the 
reckoning  for  them,  though  large,  was  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  })ublic  expenditure.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  Whigs  did  not  carry  his  "  predi- 
lections "'  into  the  regency ;  he  doffed  the  Liberal  and 
donned  the  monarch.  His  perfidy  was  chastised  by  the 
satirical  pen  of  the  Whig  poet  laureate,  Tom  Moore. 

The   Duke  of   Portland  had  never  been  more  than  a 
second-rate  statesman.     He  was  now  decrepit  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  painful  disease  which  obliged  him  to  be  much 
under  the  influence  of  opium.     This  man,  at  a  moment  of 
extreme  peril,  Avas    illowed  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
1807    of  the  nation.     In  two  years  he  resigned  and  died.     Then 
1809   came    Perceval,  nn   ultra-Tory  and   protestant  lawyer,  a 
1809   staunch  opponent  of  catholic  emancipation,  marching,  as 
Sydney  Smith  described  him,  punctually,  at  the  head  of 
his  tribe  of  well-washed  children,  to  church,  but  of  thor- 
oughly second-rate  capacity.     Perceval,  having  been  nmr- 

1812  dered  by  a  maniac,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
whose  strong  point,  besides  his  experience  and  knowledge 
of  business,  was  that  his  mediocrity,  exciting  no  jealousy, 
formed  a  headship  under  which  rival  ambitions  might 
unite.  United  under  him  were  the  ambitions,  intensely 
rival,  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning. 

Pitt's  successors  do  ni)t  seem  to  have  improved  nnich 
1823    on  his  war    administration.     The  sci/Aire  of  the   Danish 
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navy,  when  the  government  had  proof  that  it  was  about 
to  be  made  over  to  Napoleon,  was  a  laudable  tiet  of 
vigour.  Hut  the  force  of  England  was  expended  in  dis- 
tant and  ineffective  operations,  such  as  the  unfortunate  I807 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Walcheren  expedition  I80i) 
was  more  of  a  bwly-blow,  and  might  have  told  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  decisive  field  ;  but  it  was  put  under  the 
incompetent  command  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  A  better 
field  was  opened  in  Spain,  and  Providence  at  last 
sent  the  government  generals,  jNIoore  and  Wellington, 
the  second  of  whom  had  been  formed  on  the  Indian  field. 
Moore  was  undervalued ;  Wellington,  after  his  victory 
over  Junot  in  Portugal,  was  superseded  by  cautious  sen-  I8O8 
iority  and  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  success.  Nor,  if 
we  may  trust  the  tenor  of  his  letters  at  the  time,  does 
lie  seem  to  have  been  worthily  supported  or  supplied. 
By  the  Whig  opposition  he  was  persistently  run  down. 
Trained  officers  he  always  lacked;  but,  as  commissions 
were  obtained  by  favour  or  purchase,  trained  officers 
the  government  had  none  to  send. 

Failing  to  invade  the  sea-girt  realm,  Napoleon  thought 
of  killing  its  commerce  and  industry  by  a  vast  embargo 
which  he  called  his  continental  system.  To  his  Decrees 
the  Jiritish  Government  responded  with  Orders  in  Council  1807 
proclaiming  a  general  blockade.  The  Americans,  as  neu- 
tral traders  and  carriers,  had  been  making  no  small  i)rofit 
out  of  the  war,  and  had  been  practically  aiding  the  enemy 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  They  resented  the  Orders  in 
Council,  and  at  the  same  time  the  impressment  of  British 
seamen  found  on  board  their  vessels  and  carried  off  by  / 
British  captains,  who  roughly  exercised  an  odious  and  ' 
very  disputable  right.     The}",  or  the  War-hawks,  as  the       ' 
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war  party  among  them  Mas  called,  wished  also  to  grasp 
1812  the  opportunity  of  conquering  Canada.  They  declared 
war  against  P^ngland,  and  another  formidable  enemy  was 
added  to  the  host  against  which  she  was  about  to  enter 
the  last  desperate  conflict  for  her  own  independence  and 
that  of  all  European  nations.  On  land  the  British  con- 
1814  (j[uered,  saved  Canada  and  took  Washington,  though, 
in  rashly  attacking  impregnable  defences,  they  suffered 
a  bloody  repulse  at  New  Orleans.  On  their  own  ele- 
ment they  were  for  some  time  worsted  by  an  enemy  of 
the  same  race  as  themselves,  whose  seamanship  and  gun- 
nery they  at  first  despised,  but  found  full}'  equal  to  their 
own.  A  fratricidal  and  fruitless  conflict  was  closed  at 
last  by  a  treaty  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  either 
of  the  two  ostensible  causes  of  the  war.  American  his- 
torians fancy  that  this  Avas  a  second  war  of  independence. 
Had  Napoleon,  by  the  help  of  the  Americans,  triumphed 
over  England  and  European  freedom,  would  Louisiana 
now  be  a  State  of  the  Union?  Might  not  his  insatiate 
ambition  have  trampled  on  the  Union  itself  ? 

From  victory  to  victory,  from  annexation  to  annexation. 
Napoleon  went  on  till  he  had  almost  made  himself  emperor 
of  the  West.  He  formed  for  the  members  of  his  family  a 
set  of  satrapies,  the  corruption  of  which  would  have  been 
like  that  of  the  Second  Empire  or  worse,  since  the  Second 
Empire  was  at  least  national.  Over  the  kings,  with  their 
senile  councils,  spiritless  battalions,  and  routine  command- 
ers, he  triumphed  for  the  most  part  with  ease.  At  last  he 
roused  the  nations ;  first  Spain,  who,  decrepit  and  almost 
moribund  .as  she  was,  astonished  him  by  springing  to  arms 
against  his  insolent  rapine,  and,  miserably  as  her  un- 
trained peasantry  were  led,  poor  as  was  the  stand  which 
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under  fatuous  commanders  they  could  make  against  the 
veteran  legions  of  the  conqueror,  showed   him   at  least 
what  a  national  resistance  was,  and  at  Saragossa  revived   1808 
the  memory  of  Numantia.      Something  like  national  re- 
sistiance  he  encountered  in  tl:e  campaign  of  Aspern  and   180'.) 
Wagram,  when  Austria,  taught  by  dire  experience   the 
value  of  the  moral  forces,  appealed  for  the  first  time  to 
German  sentiment  and  made  a  better  stand  against  him 
than  she  had  ever  made  before.      National  resistance  he 
encountered,  though  on  a  small  scale,  in  Tyrol,  and  was   1809 
stung  by  its  achievements  to   his   dastardly  murder   of 
Hofer.      National  resistance  he  encountered  in  deserted   1810 
and  burning  Moscow  and  at  last  wlien  he   met   uprisen   1812 
Germany  at  Leipzig.     At  length  he  fell,  and  the  civilized   1813 
world    was    free    from    Corsican    domination.      Having   1814 
staked  his  last   conscript  on   the    gambling    table    and 
lost,  the  ruined  gambler  attempted  suicide.     Treated  on 
his  capture  with  improvident   confidence,   and   breaking 
his  word   as  he  was  sure   to  do,    he  was   restored    for   1814 
a  time  to  power  by  his  soldiery,  amid  the  general  curses   1815 
of  the  French  people,  who  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces 
on   his  way  to   Elba  had  he  not  travelled   in   disguise. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  offer  one  more  holocaust  of  blood 
and  human  suffering  to  his  selfish  ambition.      Then  the 
world  was  rid  of  him,  though  not  of  the  evil  which  he   1815 
wrought.      He  had  consumed  in  his  game  human  lives 
unnumbered,  besides  an  enormous  amount  of  the  fruits  of 
human  labour ;  and  far  from  conferring  on  humanity  any 
compensating  benefit,  had  left  it  a  legacy  of  curses.      For 
to  him  was  due  the  Holy  Alliance  ;    to   him   the   revo- 
lutionary  violence    with    which,    after    that    temporary 
triumph  of  reliction,  political  progress  resumed  its  march ; 
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to  liim  the  monstrous  development  of  the  military  spirit, 
and  of  the  system  of  vast  armaments  under  which  Europe 
now  groans  ;  to  him  the  rekindling  in  France  of  that 
rapacious  ambition  which  brought  on  the  war  of  1870  ; 
to  him  the  crimes,  corruption,  and  villanies  of  the  Second 
Empire.  For  this  the  world  worships  him.  Justice  would 
have  dealt  with  the  arch-enemy  of  his  kind  as  lie  had 
dealt  with  Toussaint-Louverture,  Palm,  or  Ilofer.  Great 
Britain  was  left  with  six  hundred  millions  of  debt  con- 
tracted in  the  service  of  European  independence,  for 
which  and  for  the  vast  sums  expended  in  yearly  taxation 
no  indemnity  was  received. 

Europe  had  been  lost  by  the  kings  and  redeemed  by  the 
nations,  but  the  nations  had  been  forced  to  fight  for  its 
redemption  under  the  leadership  of  the  kings.  Had  the 
interest  of  the  nations  dictated  the  settlement,  France 
would  have  been  made  then,  as  she  was  made  by  the 
Germans  in  1871,  to  pay  for  her  course  of  rapine  and 
indemnify  the  nations  which  she  had  robbed,  on  such  a 
scale  as  would  have  sickened  her  for  a  time  of  the  game. 
She  would  then  have  been  left  to  establish  her  own 
government  and  regulate  her  own  affairs.  But  the  in- 
terest of  the  kings  dictated  the  restoration  of  the  IJourbon 
throne,  which  was  raised  by  their  baj^onets  only  to  fall 
again,  while  nothing  effectual  was  done  to  secure  civili- 
zation against  French  ambition.  In  a  few  years 
French  and)ition  was  on  its  path  again.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  with  their  reactionary  aristocracy 
and  priesthood,  speedily  provoked  the  fresh  eru[)tion  of 
the  revolutionary  volcano  with  all  the  convulsions  which 
followed,  bringing  a  revival  of  the  Napoleonic  P2mpire 
and  its  Corsican  policy  in  their  train. 
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Masters  of  the  legions,  the  kings  were  in  eonelavo, 
resettling  Europe  after  their  own  mind.  Europe  for  an 
hour  was  tlieirs.  With  their  seliish  and  feeble  policy 
they  had  fallen  before  Napoleon,  and  most  of  them  at  last 
had  kissed  his  feet,  nor  when  their  people  rose  against  his 
tyranny  had  they  \ery  readily  <lrawn  the  patriot  sword. 
Hut  for  the  time  they  engrossed  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. Their  guiding  prin(uples,  as  they  at  first  pro- 
claimed, in  regulating  tlie  world,  were  to  be  those  of  the 
Gospel  ;  Christian  charity,  peace,  and  justice,  not  less 
binding  on  the  councils  of  princes  than  on  private  men. 
This  progrannne  was  the  fancy  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  1815 
at  once  Em[)eror  of  Cossacks  and  sentimental  dupe  of  a 
female  mystic,  INIadame  Krudener.  When  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  duke  replied 
that  the  llritish  parliament  would  require  something  more 
precise.  The  religious  mysticism  of  Alexander  soon  gave 
place  in  those  councils  to  practical  reaction  in  the  person 
of  Metternich,  who  undertook  to  make  the  world  stand 
still.  The  members  of  the  conclave  proceeded  to  dispose 
of  Europe  as  though  it  had  been  the  personal  property  of 
kings,  cutting  and  carving  as  their  own  interests  dictated, 
handing  over  the  north  of  Italy  to  the  foreign  and  hated 
domination  of  Austria,  forcing  alien  communities,  such  as 
Holland  and  Belgium,  into  uncongenial  union,  and  re- 
arranging territory  everywhere  without  regard  for  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  or  for  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  establishment  of  a  European  settlement  with  a  bal- 
ance of  power  Avas  the  object  ostensibly  in  view.  The 
next  care  was  to  extinguish  the  desire  of  freedom  which 
the  struggle  with  Napoleon  liad  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
nations,  and  to  restore  absolute  moiiarchv  with  its  con- 
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genial  priesthood.  Hopeless  in  the  end  the  iittenipt 
proved.  The  spirit  of  liberiilisai,  once  awakened,  might 
be  repressed,  but  would  not  die.  To  re-enforce  it  pres- 
ently came  the  spirit  of  reviving  nationality,  fostered  by 
historical  studies  and  impatient  of  the  stranger's  yoke, 
such  as  was  that  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  that  of  Russia 
in  Poland.      We  oorae  to  the  opening  of  a  new  era. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

GEORGE  IV.    AND   WILLIAM  IV 

George  IV.  Born  1702;  SuccERDF.n  1820;  Died  1830 
William  IV.  Bokn  17(j5;  SutXEBPKU  1830;  Dikd  1837 

T'HE  Tories  had  conducted  the  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
They  had  won  Waterloo,  at  least  Waterloo  had  been 
won  under  them.  They  were  left  in  possession  of  the  glory 
and  the  power.  The  Whigs  were  justly  discredited  by 
their  factious  opposition  to  the  war  and  their  unpatriotic 
sympathy  with  Napoleon,  in  whose  fall  they  fell.  The 
prime  minister  still  was  Liverpool,  the  experienced  and 
sure-footed  administrator,  equal  to  the  business  of  state 
and  not  above  it,  whose  respectable  mediocrity  was  now 
found  useful  as  a  centre  of  union  not  only  for  rival  ambi- 
tions but  for  divergent  sentiments.  For  in  his  cabinet 
there  were  both  advocates  and  opponents  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  ;  there  were  men  who  went  thoroughly  with 
the  absolutist  re-settlement  of  the  continent ;  and  there 
were  men  who,  though  enemies  to  revolution,  were  British 
and  friends  to  the  independence  of  nations. 

Of  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  change 
of  every  kind  the  type  and  chief  was  the  chancellor,  Eldon, 
a  great  technical  lawyer  who  cherished  the  very  cobwebs 
of  the  old  law,  and  whose  hesitiitions  and  delays  amounted 
to  a  denial  of  justice.  In  politics  Eldon  clung  not  only 
to  catholic  disabilities  and  the  unreformed  House  of 
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Commons,  but  to  every  anomaly  and  abuse,  as  a  stone 
which  couhl  not  be  removed  without  shaking  the  sacred 
edifice  of  the  constitution.  He  clung  ev^en  to  the  cruel 
absurdities  ot"  the  criminal  law.  He  prided  himself  upon 
being  the  special  guardian  of  the  protestant  church  estab- 
lislunent,  on  Uw  pletlioric  revenues  and  the  abuses  of 
which  he  would  not  let  a  profane  hand  be  laid.  Being 
little  of  a  church-goer,  he  was  likened  to  a  buttress 
supporting  the  church  from  without.  His  orthodoxy  Avas 
refreshed  by  co[)ious  libations  of  port.  He  shared  with 
Addington  the  fond  all'ection  of  George  HI.,  who,  when 
Eldon  was  made  chancellor,  buttoned  up  the  seals  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat  that  he  might  give  them,  as  he  said, 
from  his  heart.  Addington,  the  "doctor,"  was  now  home 
secretary  under  the  title  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  which  gilded, 
without  changing,  his  mediocrity.  Like  Eldon,  he  was 
a  thoroughgoing  reactionist,  and  in  all  questions  l)etween 
the  government  and  the  people  a  believer  in  prompt  and 
vigorous  repression.  Not  that  he  was  by  nature  other 
than  a  kind  ami  courteous  gentleman,  but  his  medicine 
for  the  disease  of  popular  discontent  was  legal  grape- 
shot  administered  in  good  time.  With  Eldon  and  Sid- 
mouth at  present,  though  destined  memorably  to  break 
with  them  and  with  i  'action  in  the  eiul,  was  the  y(ning 
Robert  Peel,  whose  father,  a  wealthy  cotton-spinner,  had 
laid  the  [)romise  of  the  youth,  shown  in  Oxford  honours, 
on  the  altar  of  Toryism.  Perceval  had  welcomed  to 
ot'lice  tlie  recruit,  who  thus  gained  the  advantage  of  early 
initiation  into  puldic  affairs,  while  by  swearing  allegiance 
to  a  party  lie  foi-feitcd  the  political  independence  which, 
as  his  mind  opened,  it  became  the  ))athetic  struggle  of  his 
life  to  regain. 
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Casilereagli,  foioigii  minister  iiikI  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  in  European  affairs  as  much  of  an 
absolutist  as  a  man  not  devoid  of  British  s[)irit  could  be, 
and  on  that  account  an  object  of  detestation  to  Liberals. 
By  the  people,  of  whom  he  did  not  conceal  his  scorn,  he 
was  so  intensely  hated  that  after  his  tragic  death  by  his 
own  hand  his  corpse  was  hooted  into  its  grave.  His 
oratory  was  almost  a  jest.  But  he  was  a  high-bred 
aristocrat,  the  pride  as  well  as  the  type  of  liis  order,  and 
a  man  of  undaunted  courage.  When  he  rose  iii  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  his  lofty  bearing  and  blue  ribbon, 
Tories,  we  can  believe,  would  forgive  broken  sentences 
and  false  metaphors.  On  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Castlereagh  was  liberal.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  carrying  the  Union,  and 
being  a  man  of  great  sense  was  open  to  light  on  the 
Irish  question. 

With  Castlereagh,  rather  than  with  Tories  like  Eldon 
or  Sidmouth,  may  be  ranked  the  great  soldier  whose 
victory  over  Napoleon  had  given  him  an  immense  ascend- 
ancy, not  in  his  own  country  only,  but  in  Europe.  When 
Wellington,  a  few  years  later,  became  premier,  he  was 
reminded  of  his  saying  that  if  ever  lie  accepted  the 
premitrship  he  would  be  mad.  He  had,  however,  under- 
gone political  training,  having  been  Irish  secretary  in 
his  youth,  and  in  his  management  of  men  and  affairs 
in  Spain,  where  he  had  to  deal  with  the  impracticable 
Junta,  he  had  shown,  as  his  dcsi)atclics  prove,  in  a  very 
high  degree  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  In  the 
councils  of  Europe  his  authoiity  was  great.  Nor  was 
there  in  him  the  slightest  tendency  to  military  usurpalinn 
or  sabre  sway.     Strict  allegiance  to  duty  fixed  the  boun- 
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dary  of  his  ambition.  But  military  command  had  been  the 
mould  in  which  the  political  character  of  the  Iron  Duke 
was  cast.  The  part  assigned  him,  he  thougl)t,  was  that 
of  upholding  the  king's  government  and  the  established 
institutions  in  church  and  state.  Beyond  this  he  did  not 
look.  The  idea  of  parliamentary  and  cabinet  govern- 
ment had  not  fully  dawned  on  his  mind.  To  him  the 
government  was  still  the  king's  government,  and  he 
was  the  servant  of  the  king.  From  the  servility  of  the 
courtier,  however,  he  was  absolutely  free,  and  while  he 
guarded  the  crown  he  could  mark  and  scorn  the  character 
of  its  wearer. 

At  the  head  of  the  more  Liberal  section  of  the  cabinet 
was  Canning,  a  brilliant  son  of  Eton  and  Christchurch, 
the  paragon  of  classical  education,  who,  having  in  his 
youth,  it  seems,  shared  the  revolutionary  fever,  had  been 
cured  of  it  partly,  like  many  others,  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolutionists  and  completely  by  an  introduction 
to  Pitt.  To  Pitt,  who  brought  him  into  parliament  aid 
office,  he  was  thenceforth  devoted.  He  was  a  brilliant 
and  effective  speaker ;  but  he  had  served  the  Tory 
party  hardly  less  by  his  wit  as  the  writer  of  those  pasqui- 
nades in  the  Anti-Jacohin^  of  which  "  The  Needy  Knife- 
Grinder "  was  the  most  telling.  Though  bred  at  an 
aristocratic  school,  adopted  by  a  wealthy  uncle,  and 
afterward  married  to  a  wealthy  wife,  he  was  called  an 
adventurer  ;  his  parentage  was  unhappy  and  his  mother 
had  been  on  the  stage;  but  in  those  days  every  one  was 
an  adventurer  who  wont  into  public  life  without  belong- 
ing to  the  landed  gentry,  or  at  least  to  the  class  of 
realized  wealth.  With  more  show  of  reason  he  was 
regarded   as   an    intriguer;    he    was    at    least    restlessly 
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ambitious  and  somewhat  given  to  scheming.  He  had 
also  the  faults  of  a  smart  political  writer.  On  his 
smartness  in  dealing  with  the  Americans,  whom,  as  a 
young  nation,  policy  bade  him  treat  with  studious  courtesy, 
rests  partly  the  responsibility  for  the  American  war. 
The  restlessness  of  his  ambition  it  was  that,  making  him 
an  object  of  mistrust,  had  forced  the  brilliant  orator  and 
man  of  genius  to  yield  the  Tory  leadership  first  to  the 
mediocrity  of  Perceval  and  then  to  so  lame  a  speaker  as 
Castlereagh.  Having  buried  his  political  allegiance  in 
the  grave  of  Pitt,  he  regarded  himself  as  free  to  take  his 
own  course,  and  he  had  begun  to  see  that  the  times  Avere 
changing,  and  to  feel  the  rising  gale  of  Liberalism  in 
his  sails.  He  had  quarrelled  and  had  fought  a  duel  with 
Castlereagh,  who  had  accused  him  of  an  intrigue  when 
they  were  colleagues  in  the  Portland  cabinet,  but  this 
quarrel  had  been  closed,  to  the  surprise  and  disgust  of 
some  who  lield  tliat  wounds  ought  never  to  heal.  With 
Canning  was  Huskisson,  a  politician  out  of  the  aristo- 
cratic pale,  the  first  apostle  in  parliament,  since  the 
young  and  liberal  Pitt,  of  enlightened  economy  and 
free  trade ;  as  well  as  some  younger  men,  of  whom 
Palmerston  was  destined  to  become  the  most  famous, 
and  to  carry  the  Canning  tradition  with  him  int^  far- 
distant  times. 

Of  the  Whig  circle  of  Fox,  Lord  Grey  was  the  loading 
survivor.  Grey  had  been  the  steadfast  advocate  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  In  that  cause  he  had  been  more 
zealous  and  daring  than  Fox.  He  remained,  neverthe- 
less, an  aristocrat  in  character  and  bearing,  and  true,  as 
he  said  himsell",  to  his  order,  the  privileges  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  could  l)e  reconciled  with  the  sover- 
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eignty  of  the  people.  Round  liini  were  the  representatives 
of  the  gi'eat  Whig  houses,  such  as  Russell  and  Cavendisli, 
which,  dead  as  were  the  issues  between  the  House  of 
Hanover  and  the  Stuarts,  had  kept  their  popular  tradi- 
tions and  had  been  disposed  to  reform  by  thirty  years  of 
exclusion  from  power.  Grey  was  an  impressive  speaker 
while  his  pure  and  lofty  character  commanded  general  and 
deserved  respect. 

Beyond  Whiggism  now  lay  Radicalism,  aiming  not 
only,  like  the  Whigs,  at  reform,  but  in  its  extreme  sections 
at  least,  at  changes  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  revo- 
lution ;  at  annual  or  triennial  parliaments,  vote  by  ballot, 
payment  of  representatives,  the  abolition  of  the  state 
church,  perhaps  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
even  of  tlie  monarchv  itself.  These  men  had  imbibed  the 
teaching  of  Home  Tooke,  of  Godwin,  and  Cobbett  in  poli- 
tics ;  of  Jeremy  Bentham  in  jurisprudence;  the  more 
refined  of  them,  perhaps,  of  Byron  and  Shelley  in  poetry. 
Bentham's  utilitarianism  may  be  said  to  have  been  their 
prevalent  creed.  Tliey  were  the  heirs  of  the  Constitu- 
tional and  Corresponding  Societies  denounced  by  Burke, 
and  represented,  as  far  as  Englishmen  could,  the  ferment 
of  the  French  Revolution.  This  party  could  not  fail  to 
be  prolific  of  demagogues  and  declaimers  such  as  Orator 
Hunt,  who  gave  his  followers  th(?  word  to  cheer  for  him- 
self. Cobbett,  its  chief  writer,  and  the  great  master  of 
the  robust  and  home-spun  style,  afterwards  found  his 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  too  late  in  life  to  be 
there  in  his  element.  In  tlie  House  of  Commons  the 
Radicals  followed  Brougham,  a  great  advocate,  a  marvel- 
lous being,  endowed  with  a  superliuman  energy  whicli 
revealed  itself  in  the  ever-restless  play  of   his  face  and 
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tigure,  and  enabled  him,  as  his  secretary  said,  to  go 
throngh  a  week's  work  with  two  hours'  sleep  each  night. 
With  amazing  talent,  though  without  genius.  Brougham 
aspired  to  excellence  and  pre-eminence  in  all  lines,  legal, 
or  rather  forensic,  political,  literary,  and  even  scientific. 
He  at  once  led  the  bar  and  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  the  reformer  not  only  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law,  but  of  education.  He  was  a  most  vo- 
luminous writer,  as  well  as  an  orator  who  made  a  speech 
six  hours  long,  and  he  did  not  want  the  courage  to 
read  a  scientific  paper  before  the  French  Institute.  It 
was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the  old  lawyers,  whom  he 
flouted  as  pedants,  and  who  hated  him,  that  he  knew  a 
little  of  everything,  even  of  law.  Joyously  he  rode 
the  rising  storm.  His  force,  his  vivacity,  his  daring, 
his  omniscience,  his  vanity,  his  indiscretion,  and  his 
levity,  made  him  a  great  but  half-comic  figure  on  the 
scene.  The  radical  party  had  a  parliamentary  precursor 
in  Whitbread,  a  wealthy  brewer,  an  honest  and  able  man, 
true  to  his  class  and  to  the  jjeople,  who  i'ought  fear- 
lessly and  strenuously  through  the  long  night  of  re- 
action for  popular  government  and  reform.  But  he  had 
died  tragically  at  the  dawn  of  returning  day. 

George  III.,  after  some  years  of  death  in  life,  at  last  1820 
expired.  The  regent  became  king.  The  debauchee  was 
retiring  into  sybaritic  seclusion.  Still,  it  was  necessary 
to  reckon  with  the  crown.  Ministers  were  still  constitu- 
tionally its  servants.  Without  it  parliament  could  not 
be  called  or  dissolved.  Its  consent  had  to  be  obtained 
by  cajolery  or  pressure  to  great  measures  of  legislative 
change.  To  great  measures  of  legislative  change  royalty 
was   still    naturally   ()p[tosed,  all    tiie  mori'   since   it    was 
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luiuntecl  by  the  spectre,  only  half  laid,  of  tlie  French 
Revolution.  George  IV.  luid  already,  as  regent,  thrown 
off  his  Liberalism,  which  in  fact  had  never  been  much 
more  than  u  phase  of  his  youtliful  dissipation  combined 
with  his  hatred  of  his  father.  In  spite  of  his  illicit  mar- 
riage  with  a  catholjc,  he  had  a  liinguid  fear  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  not  on  religious  grounds,  for  religion  he 
had  none,  but  because  it  boded  change.  He  was  untrutii- 
ful  enough  to  believe  his  o^vnjuitmths. 

Of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  almost  the  sovereign 
assembly,  the  majority,  reformers  could  assert,  was 
elected  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand  persons.  Seventy 
members  were  returned  by  thirty-five  places,  witli  scarcely 
any  voters  at  all ;  ninety  members  were  returned  by  forty- 
six  places  with  no  more  than  fifty  voters ;  thirty-seven 
members  were  returned  by  nineteen  places  with  no 
more  than  one  hundred  voters  ;  fifty-two  members  by 
twenty-six  places  with  no  more  than  two  hundred  voters. 
The  local  distribution  of  the  representation  was  flagrantly 
unfair.  Rutland  returned  as  many  members  as  York- 
shire, and  Cornwall  was  a  corrupt  nest  of  little  boroughs 
whose  vote  outweighed  that  of  great  and  populous  dis- 
tricts. At  Old  Sarum  a  deserted  site,  at  Gatton  an 
ancient  wall,  sent  two  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eighty-four  men  actually  nominated  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  members  for  parliament.  In  addition 
to  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  returned 
on  the  recommendation  of  seventy  patrons,  and  thus  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  patrons  returned  three  hundred 
and  seven  members,  or  a  majority  of  the  House ;  so  that 
the  legislative  power  miglit  possibly  be  controlled  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  persons.     In  Scotland  there  was 
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no  free  repreaentatioii ;  the  borough  franchise  there  was 
vested  in  self-elected  town  councils,  while  the  county 
franchise  consisted  of  "superiorities,"  independent  of 
property  or  residence,  which  were  bought  and  sold  in  the 
market ;  so  that  in  one  case  the  candidate  called  the  meet- 
ing, proposed,  elected,  and  retui-ned  himself.  In  coun- 
ties only  freeholders  voted,  copyholders,  leaseholders, 
and  tenants-at-will  being  excluded.  In  a  few  boroughs, 
by  old  custom,  the  suffrage  was  household  or  nearl}^  uni- 
versal ;  but  where  the  constituency  was  large  enough  for 
free  voting,  corruption  was  apt  to  prevail.  Seats  for 
nomination  boroughs  were  unblushingly  put  up  to  sale, 
and  even  so  virtuous  a  man  as  Sir  Sanmel  Romilly  held 
that  there  would  be  absurd  scrupulousness  in  refus- 
ing to  enter  parliament  by  that  gate.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  nominations  was  in  the  hands  of  peers,  so  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  practically  much  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  number  of  con- 
tested elections  was  usually  very  small,  but  immense 
sums,  as  much  sometimes  as  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
were  spent  by  rival  houses  in  their  struggles  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  territorial  realms. 

Representation  had  originally  been  elastic,  the  croAvn 
calling  representatives  at  its  discretion  from  the  most 
important,  which  were  the  most  taxable  boroughs. 
The  prerogative  had  afterwards  been  used  in  the  crea- 
tion of  petty  boroughs,  such  as  the  (^Ornish  group,  for 
the  purpose  of  packing  parliament  in  the  interest  of  the 
crown.  An  f^nd  having  been  put  to  its  exercise  in  tiie 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  system  of  representation  had  been 
petrified  at  that  point.  Thus,  the  franchise  had  been 
completely  outgrown   by  population  and   new  interests, 
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and  the  upsliot  was  an  oligarchy  intrenched  in  an  obsolete 
system  of  representation,  combining  survivals  from  the 
middle  ages  with  abuses  of  the  prerogative  in  later  times. 

Meantime  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  England 
another  England,  that  of  manufactures,  had  been  added. 
By  a  long  line  of  inventors  and  improvers  in  different 
fields,  the  cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  iron,  and  pottery 
manufactures  with  their  auxiliary  industries  had  been 
developed.  Power,  first  of  water,  then  of  steam,  had 
taken  the  place  of  hands.  On  the  wolds,  once  lonely,  of 
northern  England  there  now  swarmed  a  manufacturing 
population.  JNIigrating,  when  coal  took  the  place  of  char- 
coal for  smelting,  from  the  weald  of  Kent,  the  iron  indus- 
try was  making  its  Black  Country  in  the  North  Midlands. 
The  factory  system,  with  its  mighty  interests,  with  its 
new  relation  of  capitalist  and  workman,  employer  and 
employed,  with  its  great  bodies  of  artisans,  democratic  in 
their  tendencies,  had  come  into  existence.  Commercial 
wealth,  as  Avell  as  that  of  the  East  Indian  nabol  and  the 
West  Indian  planter,  t'lG  landed  aristocracy  had  baen 
able  socially  to  capture  and  politically  to  annex.  Over 
the  master  manufacturer,  radically  alien  to  it,  and  dwell- 
ing in  a  realm  of  his  own,  its  influence  did  not  extend. 
Nor  was  he,  like  the  rich  trader,  the  nabob,  or  the  planter, 
able  or  disposed,  by  buying  boroughs,  to  give  his  interest 
a  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  now 
demanded  for  that  interest,  and  for  the  new  and  as  yet 
unenfranchised  cities  Avhich  were  its  seats,  political  recog- 
nition and  adnussion  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 

By  this  time,  moreover,  had  come  fully  upon  the 
scene  three  powers  which  by  their  combined  influence 
could  exercise  a  not  inconsiderable  control  even  over  a 
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parliament  of  rotten  boroughs.  These  were  Association, 
the  Phitform,  and  the  Press.  The  phitfonu  and  the  press 
raised,  wliile  the  association  embodied  and  sustained,  a 
volume  of  public  sentiment  which  even  the  representa- 
tive of  Gatton  or  Old  Sarum  could  har'Uy  defy.  The 
newspaper  of  that  day  was  poor  indeed  compared  with 
our  political  press.  Its  articles  were  usually  written 
bv  hacks  ;  its  scale  was  small.  Statesmen  of  the  old 
school  saw  nothing  in  it  but  license.  No  statesman 
would  have  confessed  that  he  was  iuHueneed  by  it,  or 
owned  that  he  was  connected  with  its  writers.  Its  power, 
however,  was  born,  and  it  gained  considerably  by  the 
reporting  of  parliamentary  debates,  which  subjctcd  the 
doings  of  parliament  and  of  every  member  of  parliament  to 
its  comments.  The  platform  is  by  nature  an  engine  fully 
as  much  of  popular  passion  as  of  reason  ;  but  the  expres- 
sion even  of  popular  passion  might  be  useful  wlien  selfish 
and  sinister  interests  were  dominating  under  the  forms  of 
the  constitution. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  that  Liberalism  first 
showed  its  new  life.  Canning,  thinkhig  his  game  lost  at 
home,  had  accepted  the  governor-generalship  of  India. 
He  was  at  Liverpool,  ready  to  embark.  He  had  made  a  1822 
farewell  display  of  his  oratorio  genius  in  the  famous 
speecli  in  which  lie  describes  the  dorraint  power  of  Eng- 
land under  tlie  figure  of  one  of  her  battleships  sleeping 
on  the  water,  with  furled  sails  and  silent  thunders,  till 
war  gives  the  word.  Suddenly  he  was  recalled  to  power 
by  the  tragic  death  of  his  great  rival,  Castlereagh. 
He  took  Castlereagh's  place  as  foreign  minister  with  a 
more  liberal  policy  of  his  own. 

Spain,  in  the  absence  of  lier  Bourbon  king,  had  given 
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herself  a  constitution  ulti'ii-re})ublican  in  fact,  monarcliical 
only  in  name,  and  she  had  got  rid  of  her  Inquisition. 
The  restored  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious idiot,  set  himself  to  restore  absolutism,  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  Jesuit.  He  had  with  him  not  only  the 
priesthood,  but  the  ignorant  and  i)riest-ridden  peasantry. 
Seeing  him  likely  to  be  overpowered,  the  restored  Bourbon 

1823  of  France  came  to  his  assistance  and  invaded  Spain. 
Canning  could  only  protest.  He  alleged  the  division  of 
parties  in  Spain,  which  made  it  a  case  of  civil  war,  and 
the  absence  of  any  treaty  right  of  intervention,  as  his 
grounds  for  declining  to  interfere.  In  fact,  he  had  no 
means  of  coercing  a  great  military  power.  He  and  Eng- 
land were  compelled  to  witness  the  assassination  of  Spanish 
liberty  and  the  atrocities  by  which  the  victory  of  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  and  his  Jesuits  was  followed.  But  Can- 
ning had  resolved  that  if  the  Bourbon  must  have  Spain, 
it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies.  When  the  native 
monarchy  of  Spain  was  overturned  by  Napoleon,  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  had  cut  themselves  loose  from 
the  mother-country,  and  they  were  now,  after  American 
example,  though  not  with  American  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment, setting  themselves  up  as  republics.  The  Holy 
Alliance  was  minded  to  stretch  the  arm  of  its  Christian 
charity  across  the  ocean,  and  put  republicanism  down  in 
the  western  hemisphere  as  well  as  in  its  own.     Canning, 

1823  here  strong  in  England's  naval  power,  interposed,  warned 
off  interference,  and,  as  he  rather  too  boastfully  said, 
called  the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  old.  He  found  a  hearty  ally  in  his  former  enemy, 
the  American  Republic.  Even  Jefferson  hailed  the  concert 
of  Great  Britain  with  America  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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and  Canning  lias  had  the  credit,  partly  at  least  deserved, 
of  fathering  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  manifesto  of  the   1823 
new  world's  chartered  immunity  from  the  interference  of 
European  powers.     When  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend 
the   counter-revolution   from   Spain   to   Portugal,    (Jreat 
Britain  having  in  that  case  something  like  a  treaty  right 
of  interference,  Canning  interposed  with  the  same  prompt-   i823 
ness  and  vigour  which  he  had  shown  in  the  seizure  of  tlie 
Danish  fleet,  and  the  Bourbons  shrank  from  the  encounter. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British 
minister  was  compelled  to  witness  a  restoration  of  Bour- 
bon despotism  by  Austrian  arms,  and  to  see  liberty  thrust   1821 
into   the   Bourbon   dungeon,  though  not  for  ever.     Nor 
could   the   British   people   extend    to   agonizing   Poland 
any  aid  but  that  of  unsubstantial  sympathj'  or  pecuniary 
contribution.    To  Greece,  rising  against  the  Turkish  yoke,   i826 
and  appealing  by  her  classic  memories  to  all  imaginations 
and  hearts,  they  lent  not  only  sympathy  but  substantial 
and  effective  help.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the  end  of 
the  war  turned  loose  military  and  naval  adventurers  who, 
like  De  Lacy  Evans  in  the  civil  war  of  Spain  and  Lord 
Cochrane   in    the    Chilian    insurrection    against    Spain, 
served  and  promoted  the  Liberal  cause  beyond  the  field 
of  British  diplomacy  or  arms. 

Great  Britain,  playing  her  part  still  as  the  balancing 
power  of  Europe,  having  thrown  herself  into  th  scale 
of  order  against  revolutiou,  henceforth  passed  into  the 
scale  of  liberty  and  national  independence  against  the 
deepotic  and  anti-nationalist  reaction  set  on  foot  by  ^}\e 
Holy  Alliance.  She  was  not  a  military  power  ;  the  pol- 
icy of  the  great  military  powers  she  could  not  control. 
Beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  her  navy  her  influence 
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WHS  moral.  IJut  ht'r  moral  iiilliiuiico  alti'r  \\vr  victorious 
leadership  of  the  nations  a,<,^ainst  Napoleon  was  great. 
From  the  pinnacle  to  which  circumstances  had  then 
raised  her,  ahove  the  measure  of  her  actual  force,  it  was 
ditlicult  to  descend. 

At  home  meanwlnle,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of 
her  wealth,  she  Avas  uidiappy.  Her  people  were  suffer- 
ing, malcontent,  and  disaffected.  The  waste  of  a  long 
war,  the  taxation  imposed  by  a  debt  of  nine  hundred 
millions,  the  sudden  suspension,  after  the  peace,  of  wir 
expenditure  and  war  industries,  the  disbanding  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  combined  with  the  standing  evils  of  a 
pauperizing  Poor  Law,  the  cruel  rapacity  of  employers, 
especially  in  mines  and  factories,  and  the  general  neglect 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  to  produce  a  terrible  crisis 
of  misery.  Bad  harvests  once  more  brought  dearth  of 
bread.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  speculation  crazy 
enough  to  send  Scotch  dairymaids  to  milk  wild  cattle  in 
South  America  and  by  the  failure  of  a  number  of  banks. 
Wages  fell  till  the  farm  labourer  and  his  family  had  not 
enough  to  support  life.  Men  died  of  hunger  after  eating 
wild  herbs.  Mechanics  were  working  twelve  hours  for 
three  pence  a  day.  In  the  mines  and  factories  woman- 
hood and  childhood  were  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 
Many  men  were  out  of  work  and  were  wandering  in 
quest  of  it,  while  the  settlement  clause  of  the  Poor  Law 
was  driving  or  carting  them  back  to  their  own  parishes. 
Even  the  improvements  in  machinery,  agricultural  or 
textile,  the  threshing-machine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and 
the  power-loom,  as  they  threw  hands  out  of  employment, 
for  the  time  increased  the  distress;  so  that  the  burning 
of  threshing-machines  and  the  breaking  of  power-looms, 
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tliough  unwise  as  well  as  illegal,  was  not  without  a  motive 
or  an  excuse.  Hence  widespread  agitation,  seditions, 
harangues,  wild  and  fantastic  conspiracies,  sometimes 
riots.  Hunger  was  the  cause  ;  the  cry  was  for  political 
change  ;  nor  was  the  cry  without  relation  to  the  cause. 
The  unreformed  parliament  was  the  organ  of  a  si)ecial 
and  selfish  interest,  that  of  the  land-owners,  who,  during 
the  war,  having  a  prac^tical  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
food,  had  revelled  in  high  rents,  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  finding  their  rents  fall,  had  passed  Corn  Laws  to 
prolong  their  monopoly  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grain. 
Not  only  grain  was  excluded  but  other  farm  products. 
The  effect  Avas  doubly  evil.  Great  Hritain,  the  continent 
having  been  ravag<  1  by  Napoleon,  stood  alone  as  a  manu- 
facturing country,  and  might  have  exchanged  her  manu- 
factures for  the  food  which  was  the  only  staple  of  the 
other  nations,  thereby  developing  her  own  industries  and 
finding  employment  for  her  people,  had  not  protectionism 
interfered. 

The  government,  however,  with  its  mind  still  full  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  the  writhings  and  wailings  of 
the  starving  people  could  see  Tiothing  but  political  sedition, 
and  thought  of  no  remedy  but  repression.  Even  in  the 
speeches  of  such  a  man  as  Canning,  who  must  have  had 
a  heart  as  well  as  an  eye,  coercion,  not  sympathy,  is  the 
pervading  note.  A  body  of  poor  sufferers,  called  from  1817 
carrying  their  blankets  strapped  on  them,  the  Blanket- 
eers,  marched  from  iNIanchester  to  lay  their  griefs  before 
the  government.  A  great  meeting  at  Peterloo,  an  open  1819 
si^ace  in  Manchester  where  now  stands  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  was  charged  and  ridden  down  by  the  yeomanry  ; 
eleven   persons  were   killed  and   a  large   number  hurt. 
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The  goveniuieut,  lauding  the  yeomanry,  showed  no  feel- 
ing for  the  sufferers,  and  the  iron  of  the  Peterloo 
massacre,  as  it  was  called,  entered  deeply  into  the  soul 
1819  of  the  people.  Six  A'^^^s  for  the  prevention  of  arming 
and  training,  for  the  repression  of  public  meeting  and 
discussion,  for  the  restriction  of  the  press,  and  for  sum- 
mary dealing  with  conspiracy  and  seditious  movements  of 
a^l  kinds,  were  framed  by  the  home  secretary  Sidmouth, 
ftiid  enforced  with  rigour.  In  their  train  spies  and  decoys 
did  not  fail  to  appear.  There  was  fatal  enmity  ."id  mutual 
distrust  between  the  government  and  the  people. 

Within  the  ministr}^  however,  one  good  genius  was  at 
work,  if  not  giving  immediate  relief,  preparing  for  better 
times  to  come.  This  was  Huskisson,  nnaristocratic  but 
thoroughly  versed  in  commerce,  finance,  and  all  that  con- 
cerned the  material  welfare  of  the  people,  a  precursor  of 
the  Manchester  School.  By  him  as  far  as  was  possible 
in  a  perverse  generation  and  under  a  reign  of  landlords, 
were  advanced  in  all  directions  sound  economical  prin- 
ciples, above  all  the  principle  of  free  trade.  I.L"  con- 
siderably relaxed  the  navigation  laws.  He  tried  to 
restrain  the  madness  of  speculation  which  led  to  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825.  But  the  grasping  desire  of 
growing  suddenly  rich  without  labour  not  even  the  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  of  Huskisson  could  control.  The  crisis 
came.  It  increased  the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  was 
ascribed  by  the  protectionists  to  Huskisson's  policy  of 
free  trade. 

Huskisson  had  the  full  sympathy  of  his  friend  and 
leader,  Canning.  He  had  the  sympathy,  less  full,  yet 
growing,  of  his  younger  fellow-worker,  Robert  Peel,  who 
in  I8li>,  as  chairman  of  the  connnittee  on  the  resumption 
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of  .^asll  payments,  underwent  his   first  conversion,  and 
becoming  convinced  that  a  depreciated  currency  was  the 
result  of  the  system  of  paper  pursued  since  1797,  framed 
an  Act  for  a  return  to  cash  payments,  and  tlnis  restored    1819 
the  soundness  of  the  currency,  the  life  of  trade. 

A  royal  scandal  helped  to  increase  the  ferment.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  cast  off  by  her  husband,  the  Regent, 
had  wandered  on  the  continent,  and  there,  not  being  a 
woman  of  refined  taste,  had,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
fallen  into  the  arms  of  her  courier,  Beigami.  When  her 
husband  became  king  she  claimed  recognition  as  queen 
and  came  to  England  to  assert  her  right.  The  king  1820 
forced  his  ministers  to  move  for  a  divorce.  There  was 
a -trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  which  the  king's 
character  was  not  spared,  Brougham,  the  counsel  for 
the  queen,  comparing  him,  not  obscurely,  to  Tiberius. 
Thanks  largely  to  Brougham's  power  of  bullying  wit- 
nesses, the  king's  suit  practically  failed.  Popular  feeling  1820 
was  thoroughly  roused  in  favour  of  the  queen,  or  rather 
against  the  king,  and  showed  itself  in  riotous  demonstra- 
tions. The  ill-mated  pair  had  one  child,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  married  to  the  Belgian  Prince  Leopold,  a  girl 
of  spirit,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  still  in  senti- 
ment monarchical,  were  fixed.  She  died  in  child-bed  1817 
amidst  universal  sorrow,  embittered  by  the  thought  that 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  then  the  Duke  of  (^umber- 
land,  a  brutal  reactionist,  and  so  hated  by  the  people  that 
they  couhl  suspect  liim  of  a  dark  crime. 

The  fear  of  revolution  which  was  created  by  disturb- 
ance threw  parlianientary  reform  for  the  present  into 
the  background.  Catholic  Emancipation,  with  Canning 
and  Plunket  for  its  eloquent  champions,  was  carried   in    1821 
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the  (^onnnons,  only  to  be  defeated  by  Eldon  in  the  Lords. 
Samuel  Roniilb^  a  noble  servant  of  hnnianity,  pushed, 
with  slight  success,  reform  of  the  criminal  law  in  the 
teeth  of  Eldon,  who  did  not  want  the  effrontery  to  allege 
in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  death  penalty  for  minor 
offences  that  it  gave  the  judge  opportunities  of  showing 
the  grace  of  mercy  by  remission.  Hangings  by  scores 
and  the  condemnation  of  a  boy  of  ten  to  death  for  steal- 
ing were  enough  to  move  anyone  but  Eldon.  For  the 
Gordon  riots  three  boys  under  fifteen  had  been  hanged. 
Juries,  unwilling  to  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  for  a  trifling 
fault,  acquitted  against  evidence,  and  thiis  excessive 
penalty  bred  impunity  of  crime.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  threw  out  Romilly's  bill  abolishing  the  deatli 
penalty  in  case  of  a  petty  theft,  seven  bishops  voting  in 
the  majority. 

1827  After  being  premier  fifteen  year'i,  Liverpool  was  struck 
witli  par.alysis.  The  two  sections  of  his  cabinet,  the  pro- 
catholic  and  the  anti-catholic,  the  reactionary  and  the 
more  progressive,  the  Tories  and  the  Conservatives, 
as  we  may  already  call  them,  naturally  fell  apart.  The 
question  then  was  whether  Wellington,  the  head  of  the 
reai^tionary  section,  witli  Robert  Peel  still  at  his  side,  or 
Canning,  the  head  of  the  more  progressiA^e  section,  should 
form  and  lead  tlie  next  government.  Here  something  de- 
pended on  tlie  king,  and  the  king,  a  worn-out  debauchee, 
caring  for  nothing  but  his  ease,  was  distracted  between 
his  iK)liti('al  leaning  towards  tlie  Tories  and  his  fear  of 
Canning.  After  a  farcical  vacillation.  Canning  received 
tlie  royal  command  to  form  a  govornnient.      The  resig- 

IH21  nation  of  Wellington,  Peel,  Eldon,  and  the  rest  of  that 
section   followed  of  course,  without   conspiracy  or  even 
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concert.  Peel,  who  as  home  secretary  was  responsible 
for  the  government  of  Ireland,  could  least  of  all  serve 
under  a  prime  minister  opposed  to  him  on  the  catholic 
question.  The  suspicion  which  a  sinister  imagination 
has  cast  upon  him  of  dishonourable  conduct  towards  his 
rival  is  dispelled  by  a  spi^ech  of  Canning  acknowledging 
Peel's  loyalty  in  the  strongest  terms.  If  there  was  any- 
thing like  manoiuvring  in  the  transaction,  it  was  prob- 
ably on  the  part  of  Canning  himself.  The  new  ministry 
was  joined  by  some  of  the  Whigs.  There  followed,  of 
course,  a  breach  between  Canning  and  the  Tory  wing 
of  the  party,  with  angry  denunciations  of  the  "seceder" 
by  liot-headed  and  iia'sponsible  Tories  ;  but  Canning's 
bitterest  assailant  was  the  Whig  leader.  Grey,  who  not 
oidy  refused  to  coalesce,  but  denounced  Canning  as  a 
false  pretender  to  the  championship  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  pointing  to  his  share  in  all  the  measures  of 
repression  and  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  Canning  was  so  stung  that  he 
tliouglit  of  transferring  liimself  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
answer  the  attack  in  person.  Death  closed  the  affray.  1827 
Cainiing,  febrile  by  nature  and  worn  out  with  contention, 
died.  What  he  would  have  done  had  he  lived,  or  how 
he  would  have  fared,  who  can  say?  His  pledges  to 
uphold  the  Tost  and  Corporation  Acts  and  to  oppose 
parliamentary  refcu-m  were  too  deep  to  be  renounced,  yet 
in  fulfilling  them  he  must  have  fallen. 

On  Canning's  deatii,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  prolong 
the  life  of  his  ministry  under  1       feeble  and  lacrymose 
Godericli,    the   ball   rolled   back   to   the   Tory  and  anti- 
catholic  section.     Wellington  became  prime  minister,  but   1823 
at  Ids  side  was  Peel.     As  Irish  secretary,  and  afterwards 
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as  home  secretary,  Peel  had  now  displayed  his  administra- 
tive power  and  shown  his  tendency,  which  was  always 
to  administrative  reform  and  against  organic  change. 
He  had  also  established  his  power  s  a  debater,  in  which 
line  he  had  presently  no  peer,  as  his  chief  opponent 
thought,  and  his  skill  in  managing  the  House,  on  which 
it  was  said  at  an  after  day  that  he  could  play  as  on  an 
old  fiddle.  In  knowledge  of  connnerce  and  finance  he 
had  no  rival  an)ong  the  political  leaders  except  Huskis- 
son,  witli  whom,  in  that  field,  he  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try tlie  highest  service  by  leading  it  safely  back  to  cash 
payments.  All  administrative  or  legal  abuses  Peel  was 
prompt  and  able  to  reform.  As  a  signal  that  the  door 
of  law  reform  was  opened,  Eldon  was  dropped  from  the 
administration.  A  vigorous  policy  of  retrenchment  in 
the  offices  of  government  was  set  on  foot.  Improvements 
were  made  in  police  and  criminal  law.  It  was  thus 
that  Peel  hoped  to  avert  organic  change.  But  the  need 
of  organic  change  and  the  demand  for  it  were  now  too 
strong.     First  fell  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.     Their 

1828  repeal  was  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  a  scion  of  the 
illustrious  Whig  house  the  re})resentative  of  which  had 
fallen  a  martyr  to  patriotism  by  the  side  of  Algernon 
Sidney  under  the  tyranny  of  Charles  II.  To  this 
Wellington  and  Peel  submitted,  l)oth  of  them  probably 
nothing  loath  ;  for  men  of  their  sense,  however  attached 
to  the  church  establishment,  could  set  no  value  on  a  law 
whicli,  its  teeth  having  been  drawn  by  periodical  Acts  of 
Indemnity,  had  become  a  mere  standing  insult  to  a  large 
and  worthy  section  of  the  connnunily. 

In  Ireland,  after  tlie  union,  rebellion  liad  sunk  to  abor- 

)8U3    tive  conspiracy.    About  its  hist  spasm  had  been  the  murder 
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of  an  unpopular  judge  in  tlie  streets  of  Dublin.  Flunket, 
once  the  must  eloquent  opponent  of  the  union,  had,  as  a 
member  of  the  united  parliament,  avowed  his  conversion  to 
it,  and  Grattan  had  sat  as  member  of  an  English  borough 
and  voted  for  a  coercion  Hill.  But  the  rent  and  tithe  war 
still  went  on.  The  rent  war  was  intensified  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  into  small  freeholds,  falsely  so-called 
since  they  were  held  by  sufferance,  to  nniltiply  vassal 
votes  for  the  landlord,  and  by  the  i)ierease  of  absentee- 
ism, an  evil  sure  to  folh)w  the  union,  unless  the  great 
land-owners  would  learn,  what  wealth  and  leisure  sel- 
dom learn,  the  necessity  of  social  duty.  In  the  collection 
of  rents  for  absentee  or  unloved  landlords,  still  more  of 
tithes  for  an  alien  church,  the  olHcers  of  the  law  and  the 
law  itself  were  made  hateful  to  the  people,  and  agrarian 
conspiracy  under  wild  and  fantastic  forms,  such  as  Wliite- 
boyism,  widely  prevailed.  Hideous  atrocities,  such  as  the 
carding  of  rent-collectors  or  tithe-proctors,  were  committed 
by  a  savage  peasantry  fighting  for  the  land,  which  was 
their  life.  The  potato  continued  to  beget  low  culture, 
uncertain  harvests,  periodical  famines,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  reckless  increase  of  population.  Not  the  greatest 
or  the  most  deeply  seated  of  all  tlie  evils,  though  the 
most  patent,  was  the  exclusion  of  catholics  from  parlia- 
ment and  the  offices  of  state,  already  condemned  by  Pitt 
and  the  best  of  English  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  reason 
and  justice. 

Now  there  arose  for  the  catholic  Celts  of  Treland  a 
leader  of  their  own  race  and  after  their  own  heart. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  who  first  iiiiide  his  mark  as  the  prince 
of  advocates  in  jury  eases,  was  a  genuine  son  of  Kriii  and 
a  devout  catholic.     He  was  a  man  of  burly  figure,  with  a 
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typically  Celtic  face,  a  voice  so  ini^'lily  that  lie  could 
make  himself  heard  by  vast  multitudes  in  the  opeu  air,  a 
boundless  flow  of  what  to  peasant  ears  seemed  eloquence, 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  passiouate  Irish  heart. 
That  the  Liberator,  as  his  followers  styled  him,  was  a 
patriot,  and  earned,  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  the 
lofty  monument  which  rises  over  liis  grave  at  (ilasnevin, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  he  was  foul-mouthed,  untruth- 
ful, and  somewhat  perfidious,  if  he  had  in  him  a  strain 
of  the  savage,  and  it  could  be  justly  said  of  him  that  in 
any  case  in  which  his  vanity  or  his  passion  was  excited 
you  might  as  well  have  to  deal  with  an  Ashanti  chief,  this 
was  less  his  fault  than  the  fault  of  those  who  had  long 
oppressed  and  degraded  hiy  race.  '  Base,'  '  brutal,'  and 
'  bloody '  were  words  familiar  to  his  lips.  His  violence  of 
language  had  brought  on  him  a  duel  in  which  he  bv  chance 
killed  his  man,  and  a  challenge  from  the  hot-blooded  Peel, 
then  Irish  secretary,  wliom  he  had  reviled.  A  great 
Catholic  Association  had  been  formed  in  Ireland  to  en- 
force the  catholic  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
protestant  north  of  Ireland  had  been  formed  for  the 
maintenance  of  protestant  ascendancy  the  Orange  lodges, 
not  aptl}''  named  after  one  who  had  ever  been  the  politic 
friend  of  toleration,  though  instinct  with  the  spirit 
that  had  closed  the  gates  of  Derry.  Orangism  was 
extended  to  England  ;  it  found  its  way  into  the  army  ; 
it  put  at  its  head  the  hated  Duke  of  Cund)erland  ;  it  Avas 
susj)ected  of  designs  on  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
In  the  minds  of  a  largo  [)art  of  llie  British  people  still 
lived  the  memories  of  Smithlield  and  Guy  Fawkes,  still 
burned  the  hat'od  of  [)opery  wliicli  half  a  ccutur}'  before 
had  burst  forth  in  the  Lord  (ieorge  Gordon  riots.     The 
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king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  debancliee,  whose 
scandalous  loves  wdth  a  harpy  had  given  rise  to  a  parlia- 
mentar}^  investigation  which  forced  him  to  resign  the 
conunandership-in-chief  and  lent  some  impetus  to  the 
reform  agitation,  registered  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
solemn  vow  that  in  whatever  situation  he  might  be,  in 
other  words,  if  he  should  succeed  his  brother  on  the 
throne,  lie  never  would  consent  to  Catholic  Emancipation. 
His  words  were  printed  by  the  Protestants  in  letters  of 
gold. 

When  Canning,  a  friend  of  emancipation,  became  min- 
ister, the  Catholic  Association  was  dissolved.  It  was  i825 
revived  under  the  l(?adership  of  O'Connell  A\hen  in  Can-  i828 
ning's  place  came  the  J.nli-catholic  ministry  of  Wellington 
and  Peel.  Soon  it  took  decisive  issue  with  tlie  govern- 
ment. At  the  election  for  the  county  of  Clare  Mr.  Yesey 
Fit/.gerald  was  the  candidate  of  the  government  and  the  1828 
landlords.  Tlie  peasant  freeholders,  catholics  and  Celts, 
broke  away  from  their  landlords,  followed  their  priest^-;, 
and  elected  O'Connell,  who,  being  a  catholic  and  unable 
to  take  tlie  oaths,  could  not  sit.  The  order  and  discipline 
maintained  by  the  peasantry  during  tlie  contest  were 
noted  by  shrewd  observers  as  a  proof  that  the  I'cvolution- 
ar}'  feeling  was  deeply  seated.  Wellington  and  Peel, 
Peel  perhaps  more  distinctly  than  Wellington,  saw  that 
the  hour  for  concession  had  now  come.  The.  great  soldier 
shrank,  as  he  said,  from  civil  war.  A  few  battalions 
would  have  easily  dis[)osed  of  any  army  which  the  Cath- 
olic Association  could  have  put  in  the  lield.  It  was  moral 
and  not  physical  force  that  failed  the  government.  The 
better  mind  of  England  Avas  now,  as  Peel  must  have 
keenly  felt,  on    the   side   of   emancipation.     Winged    by 
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public  opinion,  even  tlio  light  arrows  of  satire  shot  by 
Tom  Moore  and  Sydney  Smith  had  told.  At  the  back  of 
the  movtMiient  in  favour  of  toleration  was  the  force  of  the 
general  movement  in  favour  of  reform.  To  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  little  concerned  about  the  number  of  the 
sacrament*^  'n-  tlie  identity  of  anti-Christ,  retieat  from  a 
position  which  had  been  turned  presented  itself  as  a 
strategical  operation,  though  when  he  w'as  taunted  with 
apostasy,  the  man  of  honour  was  aroused  in  him  and  he 
forced  the  oU'ender  to  fight  a  duel.  To  the  dismay  and 
horror  of  all  high  protestant  Tories  and  Orangemen  it 
was  announced  that  a  Tory  government  would  grant 
Catholic  I'vinancipation.  Peel,  whose  conscience  was  some- 
what punctilious,  wished  to  resign,  and  was  prevented 
only  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  duke.     He  did  resign 

1829  his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford  and  was  defeated 
on  standing  for  re-election  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  a  pro- 
testant beyond  reproach.  Oxford,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  was  then  not  so  much  a  university  as  a 
citadel  of  the  established  church,  and  it  was  not  by  learn- 
ing, of  wiiicli,  saving  theology,  there  was  little,  or  by 
science,  of  which  there  was  none,  but  by  the  wrath  of  the 
clergy  that  Peel  was  deprived  of  his  seat. 

The  Bill  threw  open  to  catholics  parliament  and  all  the 
great  oilices  except  that  of  regent,  that  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the  chancellor,  who  ap- 
pointed to  crown  livings  and  kept  the  conscience  of  the 
king.  The  crown  remained  limited  to  the  protestant 
line  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  could  not  have  been 
altered  without  civil  war.  To  qualify  concession  and  as 
sops  to  the  opposition,  two  riders  were  annexed.     By  one 

1820   the  Catholic  Association  was  suppressed  ;  the  other  took 
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away  the  franchise  from  the  forty-shilling  freeholder 
whose  electoral  insurrection  in  Clare  had  dceifled  the  day. 
The  act  gave  the  electoral  franchise  to  English  catholics 
from  whom  hitherto  it  had  been  withheld. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  said  the  shrewd  and  cynical 
Melbourne,  was  a  question  in  which  all  the  clever  fellows 
were  on  one  side,  and  all  the  damv.ed  fools  on  the  other, 
and  the  damned  fools  were  right.  Ilight  the  fools  could 
not  be  in  upholding  gross  injustice,  while  the  fear  of 
divided  allegiance  and  political  subserviency  to  a  foreign 
pope,  which  formed  the  only  rational  motive  for  exclu- 
sion, has  by  experience  been  almost  dispelled.  That  the 
result  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned  was  a  disappoint- 
ment,  that  she  remained  disaffected,  disturbed,  in  constant 
need  of  coercion  acts,  is  too  true.  Concession  had  been 
robbed  of  its  grace  by  delay  and  enforcement ;  granted 
by  Pitt  it  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  boon,  and 
would  have  knit  the  heart  of  Ireland  to  the  union.  After 
all,  it  was  not  full,  since  the  state  church  of  the  protes- 
tant  minority  continued  to  wring  its  tithes  from  the 
catholic  people.  But,  above  all,  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that  in  the  religious  dis- 
abilities lay  the  chief  seat  of  the  malady,  and  that  reli- 
gious emancipation  would,  therefore,  bo  a  sovereign  cure. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  malady  lay,  as  the  sequel  clearly 
showed,  not  in  the  religious  disabilities,  but  in  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  in  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
bad  in  themselves,  and  embittered  by  the  vengeful  mem- 
ories of  a  disinherited  race.  In  their  misery  and  hope- 
lessness the  peasantry  multiplied  recklessly,  fearfully 
over-peopled  the  country  and  overflowed  into  England, 
lowering  the  Avaces  and   the   condition  of   the  labourer 
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there.  In  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  there  was 
no  question  like  tlie  Irish  land  question  ;  respect  for  the 
Scotch  religion,  therefore,  sul'lieed.  (\)ncurrent  endow- 
ment of  the  two  churches,  tlie  catholic  and  the  protcstant, 
might,  as  some  thought,  have  hound  the  catholic  priest- 
hood to  the  sup[)()rt  of  government  and  order.  Some 
project  of  that  kind  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
Pitt.  But  the  consent  of  English  and  Scotch  protestan- 
tism could  hardly  have  been  obtained  to  the  endowment 
of  the  church  of  anti-Christ. 

All  the  more  because  it  had  incurred  among  its  party 
the  reproach  of  weakness  by  yielding  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  and  of  apostasy  by  its  conversion  on  the  catholic 
question,  did  the  Tory  government  set  its  face  as  a  flint 
against  parliamentary  reform.  There  was  yet  time  for  a 
moderate  measure  of  concession  which  would  prol)ably 
have  averted  sweeping  change.  But  Wellington  closed 
that  door  by  declaring,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
constitution  was  humanly  speaking  incapable  of  im- 
provement, and  that  he  Avould  be  no  party  to  tiie 
slightest  alteration.  It  is  probable  tliat  he  was  carried 
further  than  he  meant  to  go.  Master  of  the  eddies  of 
battle,  he  Avas  not  so  complete  a  master  of  the  drift  of  his 
own  speech.  Surprised  at  the  extraordinary  impression 
which  he  at  once  saw  that  his  words  had  made,  he,  as  he 
sat  down,  asked  a  colleague  at  his  side  what  he  could 
have  said  to  create  such  a  sensation,  and  was  answered 
with  a  gesture  and  an  ejaculation  of  dismay.  He  Avas, 
however,  inflexible,  if  not  blind.  A  second  retreat  was 
too  much.  Huskisson,  the  friend  of  Canning,  and  half  a 
Liberal,  had,  with  some  other  friends  of  Canning,  passed 
1828   into   the    Tory   government.     It  was   moved   as  a   mild 
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measure  of  reform  to  transfer  the  franchise  from  East 
Retford,  a  borough  convicted  of  corru[)tion,  to  the  great 
manufacturing  city  of  Birmingham.  The  question  was 
declared  open  by  the  government.  Hut  lluskisson,  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  Bill,  and  fintling  himself  opposed  to  his 
leader,  weakly  put  his  resignation  in  the  duke's  hand,  not 
meaning  it  to  be  accepted.  The  iron  hand  closed  upon 
it;  lluskisson  was  dropped  from  the  cabinet;  with  him  1828 
departed  the  other  Canningites,  and  the  last  hope  of  con- 
cession. So  it  is  that  systems,  when  worn  out  and 
condennied,  prefer,  as  it  appears,  death  to  reform.  In 
truth,  the  owners  of  a  rotten-borough  parliament,  with 
all  its  power  and  patronage,  might  not  without  reason 
think  that  for  them  reform  was  death. 

By  accepting  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  the  goverimient 
had  estranged  churchmen.  By  granting  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation it  had  estranged  protcstants.  By  its  retrenchments 
it  had  estranged  those  whose  salaries  it  had  retrenched. 
To  wreak  their  vengeance  the  malcontents  allied  tiiem- 
selves  with  the  opposition,  and  the  last  Tory  government 
fell.  The  tide  of  general  agitation  was,  b}^  this  time, 
running  high,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  suffering  classes 
there  had  s[)rung  up  a  passionate  hope  of  deliverance 
by  political  change.  The  country  Avas  full  of  ferment 
and  of  political  clubs  which  were  at  last  united  in  a 
national  association.  In  the  more  intellectual  classes 
political  and  social  speculation  had  aAvakened  from  the 
trance  into  wliich  tlie  struggle  with  Napoleon  had  thrown 
it.  On  the  continent  revolution  had  rolled  away 
the  stone  which  the  Holy  Alliance  had  laid  upon  its 
sepulchre,  and  had  recommenced  its  march  by  over- 
turning   the    reactionary    monarcliy    of     the    absolutist 
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Bourbons  in  Fnmce,  and  sul)stitiitiii<(  llif  citizen  mon- 
1830   archy  of   I^ouis  IMiilippe,  the  son  of   E,u;alite.      England 

felt  the  contagion  ;    nor  was  she   this  time   repelled  by 

Jacobin  crimes.  Her  own  crown  had  passed  from  tlie 
1830   sybarite  Tory,  (Jeorge  IV.,  to  the  sailor,  William  IV.,  a 

man  of  homely  character,  and  inclined  to  play  the  popular 

king. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


PAKLIAMEXTARY    REFORM 


'THE  hour  hiul  struck,  and  (irey,  with  his  Whig  follow- 
ing, came  in  to  carry  parliamentary  reform.  Reforming 
the  government  was,  but  it  was  still  aristocratic.  Tradi- 
tion and  the  chances  of  political  war  togclhcr  had  done 
for  the  Hritish  aristocracy  what  the  deepest  policy  miglit 
have  dictated,  dividing  it  between  the  political  parties, 
giving  it  the  leadership  of  both,  and  putting  progress 
under  its  control.  AV'hig  magnates  were  lords  of  pocket- 
boroughs  which  they  sacrificed  to  the  countrv  and 
their  party.  Democracy  was  represented  in  the  cabi- 
net, if  at  all,  by  IJrougham  the  chancellor,  who  with 
all  his  volatility  and  violence,  proved  in  the  end  no  un- 
tamable patriot.  The  leader  in  the  Commons  was  Lord 
Althorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  noted  and  trusted  as  a  paragon  of  downright 
honesty,  all  the  more  perhaps  because  he  was  somewhat 
bovine  and  lacked  the  gift  of  speech.  Lord  Durham, 
Grey's  son-in-law,  wayward  and  overflattered,  showed 
how  an  aristocrat  might  throw  himself  into  a  popular 
cause,  court  the  people,  and  be  a  high  aristocrat  still. 
Palmerston  and  other  followers  of  Canning  joined  the 
government,  though  Canning  had  been  a  sworn  oppo- 
nent of  parliamentary  reform.  They  adhered  to  their 
master's  general  liberalism  without  the  particular  and 
almost  unaccountable  exception. 
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1831  Oil  the  iiieniorable  Ist  of  Marcli,  1831,  the  Reform  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  Lord  Jolni  Russell,  chosen  for  that 
honour,  though  he  Avas  not  in  the  cabinet,  on  account 
of  his  devotion  to  tlie  cause,  in  which  he  had  already 
moved,  and  his  historic  name.  It  was  a  drastic  measure, 
and  to  Tories  sounded  like  the  knell  of  doom.  Grey 
was  no  revolutionist,  but  he  thought  that  to  be  linal,  his 
measure  must  be  complete.  In  England  the  Bill  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  rotten  Ijoroughs  •  deprived  a  num- 
ber of  i)etty  boroughs  of  one  member  ;  gave  representa- 
tion to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  largo 
towns  and  metropolitan  districts;  gave  a  large  addiiional 
representation  to  the  counties  ;  in  the  counties  gave  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders  as  well  as  freeholders  votes ; 
for  the  towns  established  a  uniform  ten-pt)und  household 
suffrage,  aljolishing  the  mo  e  oxlended  suffrage  in  the  few 
boroughs  in  which  l)y  custom  it  had  prevailed.  Corpora- 
tions were  deprived  of  their  electoral  monopoly. 

On  Scotland,  in  place  of  representation  by  superiorities 
or  corporations,  elective  representation,  nearly  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  of  England,  was  bestowed.  In  Ireland  the 
boroughs  Wi.'re  taken  from  the  close  corporations  and 
pfiven  witli  the  saiue  qualilications  as  in  iMigland  to  the 
citizens  at  large. 

18:}1  There  followed,  inside  and  outside  parliament,  an  im- 
nvmse  debate,  in  which  ever}'  tongue  and  pen  was  called 
into  play.  Outside  parliament,  reform  had  its  thunder- 
ing organ  in  tlu;  Tliiics,  which  founded  a  i)0N\er  destined 
largely  to  sway  opinion  down  to  our  own  day.  In  argu- 
ment, reform  easily  swept  the  field.  AVho  could  devise 
a  rational  defence  of  the  representation  of  a  mound  or  an 
old  wall ;  the  return  of  ninety  members  by  forty-six  places, 
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with  less  than  fifty  voters  each  ;  the  nomination  of  one 
hundred  and  lifty-seven  members  by  eighty-four  men  ;  the 
election  of  the  majority  of  the  House  by  fifteen  thousand 
out  of  three  million  male  adults; 'the  exclusion  of  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders ;  or  the  existence  of  the  beggarly 
and  corrupt  nest  of  Cornish  boroughs  ?  Who  could  plausi- 
bly maintain  that  the  manufacturing  interest  ought  to  be 
denied  its  share  of  political  power  ?  The  Tories  pointed 
to  the  number  of  eminent  men  who,  through  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  had  found  entrance  to  public  life.  There 
was  force  in  the  argument  where  the  patron  was  generous 
and  allowed  his  nominee  to  be  independent ;  but  nomi- 
nees generally  were  bound  to  go  with  their  patrons,  while 
for  one  young  Pitt  or  Canning  there  were  nominated  a 
dozen  mere  retainers  and  agents  of  private  designs.  It 
was  alleged  that  all  great  interests  were  practically  re- 
presented. The  manufacturing  interest,  whose  seats  were 
new-born  cities,  was  hardly  represented  at  all,  while  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  landlord  interest  was 
attested  by  corn  laws,  game  laws,  and  laws  of  every  kind 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  land-owner.  Gross  anomaly, 
had  there  been  nothing  more,  would  have  called  for  reform, 
since  it  deprived  the  constitution  of  respect. 

The  only  real  defence,  or  rather  the  plea  for  caution  and 
forecast,  was  that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
touched  when  he  asked  how,  with  a  House  of  Connnons 
elected  on  democratic  principles,  the  king's  government 
was  to  bo  carried  on.  The  House  of  Commons  was  no 
longer  the  mere  represenlation  of  the  people,  one  of  two 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  crown.  It  had  drawn  to  it 
the  sovereign  power,  executive  as  well  as  legislative,  since 
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the  ministers  were  the  creatures  of  its  ciioiee.  How 
sovereign  power  was  to  be  Avisely  and  safely  exercised 
by  an  assembly'  of  six  hundred  and  lifty-eight  men  elected 
by  popular  suffrage,  Avas  a  problem  to  wliich  in  these  great 
debates  attention  was  not  sufficiently  directed,  and  which 
still  remains  unsolved.  Popular  representation  may  give 
expression  to  the  will  of  the  peoph',  though  distorted  by 
the  passions,  the  corruption,  the  trickery,  and  the  various 
accidents  of  elections ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  government, 
not  by  will,  but  by  the  reason  of  the  comnumity,  the 
ascendancy  of  which  popuhir  re])resentation  without  safe- 
guards can  hardly  be  trusted  to  secure. 

In  the  parliamentary  debates  Lord  Grey  is  dignitied 
and  impressive,  he  speaks  with  the  weight  of  age  and 
long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reform.  To  the  Lords  he 
speaks  as  one  of  their  own  order  with  which  lie  stands  or 
falls.  jNIacaulay  is  lucid  and  ver}-  brilliant  in  exposition 
of  a  clear  case.  IJut,  on  the  whole,  the  debates  are  some- 
what disappointing  to  one  who  looks  in  them  for  great 
lessons  of  statesmanship.  There  will  hardly  be  found 
in  the  speeches  of  the  framers  a  distinct  forecast  of  the 
practical  effects  of  their  measure,  or  a  clear  idea  of 
the  polity  whicli  tliey  expected  and  intended  to  produce. 
They  seem  scarcely  to  be  aware  that  tliey  are  profoundly 
altering  the  practical  constitution.  Nor  (h)  they  dwell,  as 
miglit  have  been  expected,  on  tbat  necessity  of  admitting 
the  newly-born  interest  to  a  share  of  political  power 
which  was  not  the  least  obvious  or  the  least  pressing 
reason  for  the  change.  The  speeches  on  the  other  side 
were  either  carping  attacks  on  tlie  special  provisions  of 
the  Hill,  or  vague  declamations  against  democracy  and 
predictions  of  revolution  and  ruin.     Some  attempted  to 
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niisap[)ly  the  principles  of  private  property  to  the  fran- 
chises and  charters  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  contended 
that  to  justify  forfeiture  delinquency  must  be  proved ;  as 
though  power  intrusted  by  the  state  for  a  public  purpose 
could  not  by  the  same  autliority  be  resumed.  The 
delinquency  was  proved  by  the  record  of  misgovernment. 
As  in  early  days  the  crown  had  chosen  at  its  discretion 
from  time  to  time  the  boroughs  to  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestoi-s  was 
really  on  the  side  of  free  selection.  The  defenders  of 
rotten  boroughs  of  course  vowed  that,  though  opposed  to 
the  plan  l)efore  them,  they  were  not  eriemies  to  all  reform. 
Why  had  they  resisted  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  from 
E  ist  Retford  to  Birmingham?  Croker  and  Wetherell, 
who  did  most  of  the  ligliting  on  that  side,  were  mere 
mouthpieces  of  prejudice  or  of  the  vested  interests  of 
abuse  and  corru[)tion.  In  their  criticism  there  is  nothing 
statesmanlike  or  instructive. 

Peel  was  fettered  by  Wellington's  fatal  declaration  and 
by  liis  party  ties.  Had  he  been  free,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  instead  of  opposing  the  measure  he  would  have 
accepted  it  with  a  good  grace  and  amended  it  in  the 
conservative  sense,  as,  with  the  forces  at  his  command, 
the  House  of  Lords  being  entirely  with  him,  he  might 
certainly  liave  done.  His  large  mind  could  not  possibly 
share  the  reactionary'  fanaticism  of  Croker  and  Wetherell 
or  have  been  deluded  by  the  sophistries  of  chartered  right. 
His  speeches  are  wanting  in  elevation  and  breadth.  His 
own  apology  for  hojieless  resistance  is  its  salutary  im- 
pressiveness  as  a  lesson  against  light  tampering  with  the 
constitution.     This  is  tlie  weakest  part  of  his  career. 

In  temper  the  debates  did  no  dishonour  to  the  political 
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character  of  the  country.  Considering  the  vast  interests, 
personal  as  well  as  pul)lic,  which  were  at  stake,  and  the 
passions  which  were  called  into  play,  there  was  little  of 
violence  or  disorder.  Ojice  or  twice,  at  trying-  moments, 
self-control  gave  way^  Once,  to  prevent  a  duel,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  two  members  into  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  O'Connell's  tendency  to  vituperation 
could  not  be  altogether  suppressed.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  spirit  of  men  of  sense  and  of  English  gentlemen 
prevailed,  and  parliamentary  decorum  was  preserved. 
It  was  a  good  omen  of  future  re-union  and  patriotic 
co-operation  under  the  altered  constitution. 

The  Reform  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  three  lumdred  and  two  to  three  hundred 
and  one,  a  majority  of  one.  Even  with  that  unreformed 
parliament  the  voice  of  public  opinion  which  called  upon 
it  to  put  an  end  to  its  own  existence  had  been  powerful 
enougli  to  prevail.  But  the  measure  met  with  defeat  in 
connnittee  on  a  motion  against  the  proposed  diminution  of 
the  existing  number  of  representatives  for  England  and 
Wales. 

An  appeal  to  the  country  followed.  With  some  diffi- 
culty the  king,  whose  fears  had  by  tliis  iime  been  excited, 
was  induced  to  dissolve  parliament.  It  appears  that  a 
protest  of  tlie  Tories  against  dissolution,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  touch  his  prerogative,  at  list  decided  his  consent. 
Scenes  of  extrenu;  excitement  were  being  enacted  in  both 
Houses  when  he  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
summoned  tlie  Conuuons  to  the  bar.  The  sound  of  the 
cannon  wliich  announced  his  coming  was  the  deatli-knell 
1831  of  oligarchic  government.  In  the;  (election,  reform  every- 
where swept  the  free  constituencies  and  sent  the  goveru- 
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nient  back  with  its  numbers  overwhelmingly  increased. 
The  Bill  was  now  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  1831 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  From 
the  Commons  it  passed  to  the  Lords.  Had  the  Lords 
been  wise  and  known  their  hour  they  might  in  all  proba- 
bility still  have  secured  important  amendments  in  their 
own  favour.  Not  being  wise  or  knowing  their  hour, 
they  threw  out  the  Bill  Ly  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  a  majority  of  forty-one.  1831 
It  was  remarked  that  of  tliose  who  voted  against  tlie  Bill 
most  were  peers  not  of  old  creation  but  of  new.  The 
Commons,  voting  confidence  in  the  government  by  a  great 
majority,  brought  their  House  into  direct  collision  with 
the  Lords. 

The  country  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  verging  on 
civil  war.  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  liill  was  the  cry.  Language,  threatening  not  only 
to  the  House  of  Lords  but  to  hereditary  monarchy,  was 
held.  In  England,  as  in  France,  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
suspected  as  the  black  soldiery  of  reaction,  were  the 
special  objects  of  popular  hatred.  The  National  Union 
threatened  to  stop  the  payment  of  taxes.  Riot  broke  1831 
out  in  several  places,  Wellington's  windows  were  smashed, 
and  tiie  iron  sluitters  of  Apsley  House  long  remained 
the  duke's  mute  appeal  against  popular  ingratitude. 
The  scene  of  the  most  violent  outbreak  was  Bristol, 
where  the  mob  sacked  and  burned  the  Mansion  House, 
tlie  bishop's  pahice,  and  a  number  of  private  houses  ;  while 
authority,  civil  and  military,  paralyzed  by  the  dominant 
si)irit  of  revolution,  looked  on  heli)lessly  at  the  havoc. 
Still  the  Lords  held  out  in  spite  of  tlie  electric  appeals  of 
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Brougliain,  thougli  he  lilenilly  conjured  them  on  hiK 
knees.  That  thunderbolt  of  debate  found  a  douglity 
opponent  in  Lyndhurst,  Avho,  once  a  radical  in  sentiment, 
and  still  a  radical  in  temperament,  having  taken  the  Tory 
shilling,  boldly,  unscrupulously,  and  effectively  served  that 
cause.      Eldon  could  only  wail. 

The  Bill,  having  again  passed  the  Commons  by  a  great 
majority,  was  allowed  to  pass  its  second  reading  in  the 
Lords  House,  but  was  killed  by  a  hostile  motion  in 
committee.  The  ministers  then  applied  to  the  king  for 
leave  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  by  a 
swamping  creation  of  peers,  like  that  which  had  carried 
tlie  Treaty  of  I'trecht,  but  on  a  larger  scale.     The  king 

18;?2  demurring,  the  ministers  resigned.  The  king  then  called 
on  the  'i'ories  to  form  a  govennncnt  and  frame  a  Reform 
Bill  of  their  own.  Wellington,  ever  loyal,  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  his  sovereign  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach. 
''  iiun  I'or  gold  anil  sto[>  the  duke  "  was  then  the  cry.  But 
Peel's  wisdom  pi'evailed.  The  Whig  ministers  returned 
to  ot'Hce  with  their  royal   master's   permission  to  create 

1802  i)cers.  The  peers  then  surrendered  and  allowed  the  Bill 
to  [)ass  in  a  thin  Mouse.  The}'  hi,d  done  tlie  worst  they 
could  for  themselves  by  ol)stinatcly  holding  out,  instead 
of  coming  to  terms,  and  at  last  giving  way  to  a  threat. 
Thus  the  great  oligarchy  i)asscd  to  its  long  account  in 
history.  Inunense  rejoicings  followed.  Tlie  light  of  hope 
had  (hiuned  on  the  cottage.  Machine-breaking  and  rick- 
burning  ceased.     The  golden  age  had  begun. 

The  general  election  which  ensued  gave  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority'  to  the  refoi'mers,  though  rather  to  the  Whigs 
than  to  the  Radicals,  whose  comparative  disappointment 
showed  that  the  (^xcitcnu^nt  was  already  abating. 
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The  number  of  six;  hundred  and  (ifly-i'iglit  members 
for  England  and  Wales,  which  the  tirst  Bill  had  reduced, 
was  in  the  last  restored.  A  further  respite  was  given  to 
the  abuse  of  the  freemen's  vote  in  boroughs.  The  county 
franchise  was  extended  to  lifty-pound  tenants-at-will, 
otherwise  the  Bill,  after  its  stormy  course,  passed  nearly 
in  its  original  form.  Tiie  net  result  foi-  England  and 
Wales  was  the  disfranoliiseinent  of  tifty-six  nomination 
boroughs  ;  the  withdrawal  from  thirty  boroughs  of  one 
member  each,  and  from  Weymouth  and  Mclcombe  Regis 
of  two  out  of  their  four  ;  the  grant  of  a  member  apiece  to 
twenty-two  large  towns  or  metropolitan  districts,  includ- 
ing the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Manchester,  Birm- 
ingham, and  Leeds,  and  of  one  member  apiece  to  twenty 
smaller  towns ;  an  increase  of  the  number  of  county 
menil)ers  from  ninety-four  to  one  hundred  and  lift3--nine; 
a  ten-])ound  franchise  for  the  boroughs;  while  in  the 
county  constituencies  to  the  forty-shilling  freeliolders 
were  added  co[)yholders,  leaseholders  for  terms  of  years, 
and  tenants-at-will  paying  a  rent  of  lifty  [lounds.  In 
Scotland  the  result  was  a  county  constituency  of  ten- 
[>ound  pi'operty  holders  and  some  classes  of  leaseholders  ; 
a  borough  constituency  like  the  l-higlish.  of  ten-pound 
houseliolders  practically  elective  in  place  of  nomination. 
In  Ireland  the  union  had  done  the  work  of  disfranchise- 
ment. But  the  ten-pound  household  franchise  was 
extended  to  tlu;  boroughs.  Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land the  number  of  members  was  slightly  increased  be- 
yoiul  the  union  settlement;  an  indication  that  the  union 
was  regarded,  not  as  an  unalterable  compact,  but  as  a 
fusion  of  two  nations  into  one  with  united  powers  of  self- 
organization,  though  with   ancient   boundaries,   political. 
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legal,  and  ecclesiastical,  which  it  was  still  necessary  to 
respect. 

The  amendment  evtondino*  the  franchise  to  ^lity-poimd 
tenants-atwill,  called  Ironi  the  mover,  Lord  Chandos, 
hv  ■  of  ■■  v  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  of  the  highest  im- 
po  >ti'  •  The  tenant  farmers,  to  whom  it  gave  votes, 
wert  ■  iji:  the  influence  of  the  landlord,  and  their  in- 
terest was  bo..i.  1  up  with  his.  This  was  the  one  great 
Tory  victory,  and  it  won  back  for  the  land-owning  aris- 
tocracy and  gentry,  with  the  scats  for  the  counties,  not  a 
little  of  the  political  power  Avhicli,  by  the  Bill  as  originally 
framed,  they  would  have  lost. 

To  lessen  the  abuses,  expenses,  and  riot  of  elections, 
the  Act  introduced  regular  registration,  improved  the 
arrangements  for  polling,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
polling  days  from  tifteen  to  two.  An  improvement  was 
afterwards  made  in  the  constitution  of  connnittees  for 
the  trial  of  election  petitions,  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  corruption  of  which  the  small  free  boroughs  were  the 
chief  seats.  But  corruption  is  protean  in  its  forms. 
Bribery  at  elections  is  expelled,  onl}'  to  give  place  to 
bribery  between  elections.  Where  public  principle  is  weak, 
ambition  and  cupidity  will  find  a  way. 

Here  the  tide  of  [)arliamentary  reform  was  stayed. 
Radicals  made  attempts  to  go  further;  to  extend  the 
franchise  yet  more  widel}' ;  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
parliaments ;  to  introduce  the  ballot,  a  name  of  revo- 
lutionary terror  in  those  days  ;  but  in  vain.  NVhiggism 
showed  its  aristocratic  and  conservative  side,  and  it 
received  the  loyal  support  of  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
opposition  in  its  resistance  to  democratic  innovation. 
Tlie  borough-mongering   oligarchy  had  fallen  ;    a   large 
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share  of  political  power  had  been  transferred  to  the 
middle  class ;  the  manufacturing  interest  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  its  place  in  the  representation ;  tliese  were 
the  grand  results.  The  working  classes,  both  in  town 
and  country,  most  completely  in  the  country,  were  still 
left  outside  the  political  pale.  From  them  had  been 
taken,  by  the  abolition  of  the  popular  suffrage,  which 
in  a  few  boroughs  had  by  custom  prevailed,  such  repre- 
sentation as  they  had.  The  Whigs  had  bet  r  have  sacri- 
ficed synnnetr}',  and  left  scot-and-lot  and  poi  ,va'  3rs  alone. 
The  peers  had  been  deprived  of  their  nomination 
boroughs,  and  with  them  of  much  of  their  influence 
over  the  popular  House.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had 
lost  his  eleven  members.  Lord  Lonsd  i  his  nine,  Lord 
Darlington  his  seven,  tlie  Duke  of  Kuthuul,  tlie  Marcpiis 
of  Buckingluim,  and  Lord  Carrington  each  of  them  his 
six.  Still  the  Lords  had  many  sons  and  nephews  in  the 
Commons.  As  a  House  they  had  undergone  coercion  on 
the  demand  of  tlie  Commons,  and  could  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  co-ordinate  brancli  of  the  legislature.  (^n 
([uestions  of  tirst-rate  magnitude  no  more  was  left  them 
than  a  suspensive  veto.  On  secondary  questions  their 
power  of  obstruction  remained  the  sauie,  and  continued 
to  be  exercised  almost  as  freely  as  before.  'IMiey  were 
still  a  House  of  hereditary  land-owners,  unfit  in  that 
respect  for  the  impartial  revision  of  legislation,  especially 
when  it  affected  the  landed  interest.  What  is  called 
parliamentary  retVtrm  had  been  reform  only  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  that  only  by  (extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. Statesmanship  would  pi'rhai>s  have  prescribed  a 
sinudtaneous  re-organization  of  the  two  Houses  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  unison  with  each  other  and   preserve  the 
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Iniliince  of  the  constitution.  Hut  ii  conipreliensivo  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  is  an  idea  which  has  never  been 
entertained,  and  which,  while  the  pre(h)niinance  of  party 
continues,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  entertain.  Loud  cries 
which,  when  the  lords  threw  out  the  Reform  IJill,  had 
been  raised  for  the  abolition  of  a  hereditary  peerage,  died 
away  Avhen  tlie  IWll  had  passed.  The  people  had  gained 
their  substantial  object  and  they  are  not  easily  moved  to 
theoretic  innovation. 

The  working  classes  generally  had  welcomed  the  Hill, 
thinking  it  would  bring  relief  to  their  sufferings,  while 
the  more  democratic  among  them  hoped  that  the  ball  of 
political  change,  once  set  rolling,  would  roll  on.  They, 
however,  did  not  fail  to  see  that  this  was  a  middle-class 
measure,  or  to  give  vent  to  their  class  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust. Hence  presently  arose  Chartism,  the  agitation  for 
the  people's  charter,  the  six  points  of  which  were  univer- 
sal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  payment  of 
representatives,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  abolition  of 
property  ([ualilication.  Chartism,  however,  fell  into  bad 
hands,  allied  itself  with  protectionism,  and  after  signing 
monster  petitions  and  leading  to  some  outbreaks  of 
violence  went  to  its  grave.  Socialism  as  yet  had  hardly 
reared  its  head  in  the  political  field.  Its  prophet  was  the 
visionary  Owen.  Francis  Place,  the  arch-Radical,  though 
an  extremist  in  political  reform,  was  not  a  socialist.  In- 
dividual liberty  and  political  eqaality  were  his  creed.  He 
supported  a  Poor  Law  Amendment  Hill  framed  on  strictly 
economic  lines. 

The  crown  also  had  succumbed  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  creation  of  peers,  to  which  the  king  manifestly 
consented  against  his  will.     It  lost  bv  Avhatever  increased 
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the  authority  of  the  Connnons  as  the  re[)resentati",)n  of  the 
people.  Noi-  v/ere  representatives. of  the  people  so  likely 
to  become  courtiers  and  "  king's  friends "  as  the  wealthy 
purchasers  of  nomination  boroughs. 

Croker,  wlii^n  the  Reform  Hill  had  passed,  left  the  House 
of  Connnons,  saying  that  it  was  no  longer  a  place  for  a 
gentleman.  It  was  no  longer  a  place  exclusively  for  the 
landed  gentry  with  their  social  recruits  from  connnerce 
and  their  borough  nominees.  The  mainifacturer  had  found 
his  way  there,  though  as  yet  on  a  small  scale.  80  had 
popidar  leaders,  demagogues  the  gentry  called  theuj, 
such  as  Cobbett,  the  sledge-hannner  pamphleteer,  and 
Hume,  the  rude  apostle  of  retrenchment.  One  man  had 
found  his  way  thei'c  who  had  been  a  prize-lighter,  perhaps 
not  more  disreputable  than  his  backers.  Yet  it  was  still  a 
House  of  landed  gentlemen.  The}'  had  regained,  or  were 
soon  to  regain,  the  counties;  the  tenants-at-will,  en- 
franchised innler  the  Chandos  clause,  everywhere  voting 
with  the  landlord.  Tliey  had  influence  over  the  rural 
boroughs,  and  they  had  still  the  spell  of  i-ank  and  social 
position,  powerful  with  the  middle  classes  even  in  a 
party  election.  The  really  democratic  element  in  the  new 
House  was  very  small.  It  was  unrepresented  in  the  cabi- 
net, of  the  fourteen  members  of  which  eleven  bore  the 
title  of  Lord,  one  that  of  Baronet.  Gre}^  could  say  that 
he  never  read  the  newspapers.  The  Hous*^  was  still 
governed  by  the  gentleman's  sentiment  and  manners. 
Latin  quotations  were  still  in  fashion.  The  unclassical 
Hume,  to  conform  to  that  fashion,  called  omnibuses 
omnibi.  The  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  land-owners'  rents,  remained  protectionist, 
and  he  was  a  Whig  statesman  who  denounced  as  madness 
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the  proposal  to  repeal  the  (Joni  Laws.  Tlio  chiss,  or 
combination  of  classes,  educated  at  the  two  great  uni- 
versities remained  in  fact  the  predominant  influence,  the 
standard  of  public  principle,  the  practical  motor  of  the 
political  machine.  Against  the  inroad  of  extreme  de- 
mocracy upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  non-payment 
of  members  was  the  surest  safeguard.  To  remove  this 
no  serious  attempt  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theory  that  the  member  is  the  mere  delegate  and  mouth- 
piece of  his  constituency,  against  which  Burke  had  nobly 
l)rotested,  had  made  way,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
detraction  from  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  liverymen  of  London  it  was  resolved 
that  "  for  one  man  to  represent  another  means  that  he  is 
to  act  for  that  other  and  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  liis 
wishes  and  instructions,  and  that  members  ciiosen  to  be 
representatives  in  parliament  ought  to  do  such  things  as 
their  constituents  wish  and  direct  them  to  do."  Strictly 
construed,  this  would  mean  that  the  representative  was  a 
messenger  and  that  the  only  citizens  who  were  to  have  no 
opinion  or  voice  of  their  own  were  those  who  formed  the 
great  council  of  the  nation. 

To  this  period  of  legislative  change  perhaps  may  be 
traced  the  idea,  now  prevalent,  that  legislative  change  is 
a  normal  function  of  a  goverimient,  and  that  a  govern- 
ment which  allows  a  session  to  pass  without  some  measure 
of  innovation  betrays  unworthiness  to  rule. 

In  the  party  system  of  government  there  had  been  a 
break  during  the  earl}'  autocracy  of  Pitt.  The  French 
Revolution  had  once  more  drawn  the  party  lines,  yet  they 
had  been  disregarded  under  tlie  pressure  of  public  danger 
in  the  formation  of  the  Grenvillo  administration.     By  the 
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Keforni  struggle  they  were  again  shari)ly  drawn,  though 
on  both  sides  there  were  marked  shades  of  difference 
among  the  sections  of  which  the  "parties  were  composed. 

In  the  reform  of  abuse  so  flagrant,  and,  with  revolution 
abroad  in  Europe,  so  plainly  dangerous,  men  by  interest 
and  character  conservative  had  in  great  nund)ers  taken 
part.  These  men  might  with  literal  truth  say  that  they 
were  for  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Hill.  From  the  first  sign  of  general  change  they  recoiled, 
though  that  sign  was  nothing  nu)re  revolutionary  than  a 
proposal  to  devote  a  part  of  the  worse  than  useless  wealth 
of  the  Irish  hierarchy  to  the  purposes  of  national  educa- 
tion. Upon  that  question  the  Wliig  government  was 
deserted  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Sir  James  (iraham,  the  first 
of  whom  soon  turned  the  tire  of  his  rhetoric,  which  was 
very  hot,  on  his  old  friends. 

After  this  defection,  the  tide  of  reaction  was  so 
evidently  rising  that  the  king,  now  cured  of  his  brief 
fancy  for  popularity,  and  sensible  that  royalty  was  his 
trade,  ventured  on  a  stroke  of  personal  government,  des- 
tined probal)ly  to  be  the  hist  of  its  kind,  and  to  prove 
by  its  failure  that  the  ministry  now  was  the  ministry 
of  the  Commons,  not  of  the  king. 

Grey,  old,  weary,  being,  by  an  indiscretion  of  his  Irish 
secretary,  Littleton,  embroiled  with  O'Connell,  and  hav- 
ing thereby  lost  Lord  Althorp,  whose  character  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  government  in  the  Commons,  had  re- 
wigned.  He  had  been  succeeded  in  the  premiership  i>y 
Lord  Melbourne,  an  easy-going  man  of  the  world, 
sagacious  thongh  not  brilliant,  little  troubled  with 
convictions,  and  affecting  to  be  less  troubled  by  them 
than  he  was.     The  indispensable  Althorp,  after  return- 
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ing  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  was  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  l-.ord  Spencer,  transferred  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords,  and  thus  practically  killed  as 
an  effective  statesman.  The  weakenini^  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Commons  gave  the  king  a  pretext,  though 
not  a  constitutional  ground,  for  dismissing  his  ministers 
and  puttiug  the  premiership  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 

18;U  Wellington,  by  whom  it  was  passed  to  I'eel.  I'eel,  look- 
ing for  no  crisis,  was  then  in  Italy.  Had  he  been  on  the 
spot  it  is  probable  that  his  caution  would  have  condemned 
the  venture  as  premature.  As  it  was,  his  sense  of  duty 
to  his  sovereign  prevailed.  He  went  to  the  country 
and,    thanks   largely   to   the   operation   of    tlie   Chandos 

1835  (dause,  came  back  with  a  gain  of  seats  which  showed 
that  rcactum  had  set  in.  In  England  he  had  a  decided 
majority,  Init  Scotland  and  Ireland  turned  the  scale. 
Beaten  on  the  Speakership,  he  yet  continued  to  hold  office 
for  three  months,  during  which  his  main  objects,  the 
reconciliation  of  his  party  with  the  new  order  of  things 
and  the  promulgation  of  its  amended  programme,  had 
been  gained.  He  de'.initively  accepted  for  himself  and 
his  followers  the  settlement  of  the  lleform  iJill.  He 
opened  an  attractive  l)udget  of  practical  leform,  including 
connnutation  of  tithe,  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
a  measure  for  legalizing  the  marriages  of  dissenters,  an  in- 
quiry into  churcli  revenues  with  a  view  to  their  better 
distribution,  and  a  promise  of  numicipal  reform.  He 
re-baptized  his  party,  wliich  thenceforth  was  not  Tory, 
but  Conservative.  He  took  up  for  it  a  new  posi- 
tion as  the  party  of  pi-actical  improvement  opposed 
to  political  innovation.  To  be  leader  of  such  a  party 
no  one  Wiis  belter  littecl  thiin   liimself.      Hcii'  of  n   oreat 
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manufacturer  and  great  land-owner,  thus  representing 
lioth  the  interests,  early  trained  in  office,  thorougaly 
master  of  the  public  business,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment, now  so  important,  of  finance  and  trade,  a  first-rate 
debater  and  a  skilful  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
courageous  yet  cautious  and  patient,  thoroughly  conser- 
vative yet  an  open-minded  reader  of  his  times,  Robert 
Peel  seemed  sent  to  liis  party  by  its  good  genius  to 
steer  it  through  the  inevitable  transition,  regain  for  it 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  guide  it  back  to  power. 
He  was  not  without  liis  weak  points.  His  failings  were  a 
shyness,  strange  in  one  who  swayed  a  great  public  as- 
sembly, which  impaired  his  personal  iniluence,  and  made 
him  sometimes  close  when  he  liad  better  have  been  com- 
municative ;  an  excess  of  caution,  the  result  of  critical 
positions  as  well  as  of  a  youth  passed  in  office  ;  and  an 
over-sensitiveness  about  his  own  character  which  betrayed 
itself  not  only  in  unnecessary  vindications,  but,  as  his 
temper  was  hot  though  generally  under  strict  control,  led 
liim  to  challenge  more  than  one  assailant  to  a  duel.  Xor 
was  he  eijually  popular  with  all  sections  of  the  party. 
Stiff  old  Tories  of  the  Kldonian  school  might  still  with- 
liold  their  confidence.  Aristocracy  might  not  quite  forget 
that  Peel  was  a  ('ott()n-s[)inner's  son.  Yet  the  mass  of 
Conservatives  saw  the  value  of  their  leader  and  when 
ujjon  the  passing  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  secular- 
ization of  part  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  church 
he  announced  his  resignation  to  the  House,  tlie  cheers  of  183.'. 
sympathy,  not  from  his  (»wn  side  alone,  amidst  which  he 
sat  down  were  morally  the  voice  of  vi(;tory. 
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THE   FRUITS   OF    PAKLIAISIENTARY   REFORM 

1834  rpHE  JMelbourno  Ministry  was  now  restored  to  oilfice, 
but  liiirdly  to  power.  The  Whigs,  its  only  assured 
Following,  were  outnnnibered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  opposition  consisting  of  Tories  and  Conservatives. 
For  its  majority  it  was  dependent  partly  on  the  Radicals, 
who  lent  it  a  cold,  nncertain,  and  somesvhat  contemptuous 
sn2>port ;  partly  on  O'Connell  and  his  "tail,"  whose  sup- 
port w:is  not  only  uncertain,  especially  on  Irish  questions, 
but  highly  compromising  in  British  and  protestant  eyes, 
so  that  the  alliance  witii  him,  nicknamed  the  Tiichlield 
House  Compact,  was  nn)rally  a  heavy  drag  on  the  govern- 
ment. A  precarious  union  was  enforced  among  these 
sections  by  the  formidable  force  of  the  common  enemy, 
whose  return  to  power  would  have  lieen  fatal  to  them  all. 
The  Prime  Minister,  shelved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  could 
do  little  more  than  show  his  good  temper  and  discretion 
in  the  leadership  of  a  h<»pcl(>ss  minority-  Liberal  in  creed, 
but  Conservative  in  grain,  in  all  things  a  !ice[)tic,  not 
having  sought  the  [)rcmiersliip,  but  liking  it  when  events 
had  wafted  him  into  it.  he  wanle<l  no  more  change  than 
was  needful  for  the  tilling  of  his  ]iart  as  the  Refoi-m 
premier  and  woidd  gladly  have  put  otf  all  change  to  tlu; 
morrow.  Hrongham  had  been  excluded  from  the  re- 
constructed cabinet   bv  indiscretions  and  eseai)ades  which 
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passed  all  bounds  ;  he  had  played  most  fantastic  tricks  in 
a  tour  of  vanity  through  Scotland.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  his  former  colleagues  his  electricity  at  first  found 
vent  in  combats  with  Lyndliurst  rather  than  in  vengeful 
attacks  on  the  administration.  The  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  soul  of  the  government  in  home  affairs, 
was  Lord  John  Russell,  who  for  the  present  proclaimed 
the  finality  of  his  Reform  Bill,  though  he  was  in  the 
sequel  fain  once  more  to  woo  for  his  llagging  sails  the 
breeze  which  had  first  borne  him  into  power.  Lord  John 
was  a  good  tactician,  but  no  match  for  Teol,  whose  ascen- 
dancy in  the  House  had  now  been  completely  established. 
With  a  powerful  minority  in  the  Commons  and  a  Tory 
House  of  I^ords,  Peel  had  a  veto  on  legislation.  His  own 
tendency  and  policy  were  not  obstruction  but  moderation. 
In  practical  reform  he  would  probably  have  been  will- 
ing to  go  further  had  he  not  been  checked  by  the  Tory 
section  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 
Toryism  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Over  the  Toryism  of 
the  House  of  Lords  he  maintained  a  somewhat  precarious 
control  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  though 
opposed  to  chiinge,  was  a  practical  strategist  and  generally 
recognized  in  Peel  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  party. 
Peel's  ambition  was  very  cautious,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  precipitating  the  fall  of  the  Whig  government  that  he 
might  go  on  another  forlorn  hope. 

P)ound  up  with  reform  of  parliament  and  sure  to  at- 
tend it,  was  municipal  reform.  The  close  corporations 
had  in  fact  l)een  the  chief  organs  of  electoral  abuse  and 
corruption.  ("ommissioiuM's  of  inciuiry  to  prepare  complex 
subjects  for  [)arli  iiu'iit  were  becoming  instruments  of 
governnient.      A    jommission    of    in<iuiiy  into  the  state 
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of  the  municipal  corporations  reported  that  tliere  was 
crying  need  of  reform.  Under  cover  of  antiquated 
charters  self-elected  ninnicii)alitics  had  become  gangs  of 
public  thieves,  misgoverning  the  towns,  stealing  tin  cor- 
porate property,  abusing  it  for  political  purposes  or 
wasting  it  in  revelry,  jobbing  the  appointments,  and 
selling  the  parliamentary  representation,  sometimes  for 
a  regulai-  sum.  The  basis  of  the  city  constituency, 
instead  of  tax-paying,  was  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  relic 
of  liie  commerctial  middle  atjes,  now  a  li<>'ment  and  a  cover 
for  abuse.  There  werc^  cities  in  which  only  a  tritling 
minority  of  the  ratepayers  were  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. A  city  council  might  Ik;  made  up  of  ;i  borough- 
mongering  magnate,  two  n.embers  of  his  family,  three  or 
four  of  his  de[)endents,  and  an  oilicei-  of  the  corporation. 
Of  the  charitable  funds  three-fourths  or  nuire  might  go  to 
the  Blue  party.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  corporations, 
owing  to  medieval  accident,  varied  absurdly,  and  were 
often  vested  in  untrustworthy  hands.  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton consented.  Peel  ik  doubt  most  willingly,  to  reform. 
lOlec  tivc  governnu^r-  i-n  a  ratepaying  basis  was  givi'U  to 
all  boroughs,  inclu  'ii'.-  cities  such  as  Manchester  and 
Biruiiiigham  hithert<»  unincorj)oraicd.  and  to  such  as 
might  t!»ereafter  a])ply  for  it.  The  charitable  funds  and 
the  judicial  power  were  respectively  placed  in  trustworthy 
hands.  The  city  of  London  alone  by  its  grandeur  repelled 
reform  and  retained  its  ancient  government,  its  (lOg  and 
Magog,  the  pomp  and  banijui'ts  of  its  Mansion  House, 
and  those  sumptuous  survivals  of  nu'dieval  trade,  its 
guilds,  with  their  vast  wealth  and  its  then  eciuivocal  appli- 
cation. The  'i\»ry  Lords  would  gladly  have  thrown  out 
the  Hill  :  thev  entered,  in  fact,  on  what  would  have  been 
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an  endless  course  of  dehiy  :  but,  discountenanced  by  their 
chiefs,  th(>y  ventured  only  to  nuitilate  by  respiting  here 
again  the  evil  privileges  of  the  freemen  and  by  other 
reactionary  ameiulments.  Their  conduct  throughout 
this  period  is  marked,  it  mrist  be  said,  by  blind  and 
factious  opi)osition  utterly  u'dike  the  prudent  after- 
thought which  is  the  supposed  function  of  their  House. 
In  passing  the  ]\lunici[)al  Ileform  Act,  its  authors 
thought  t'.iat  they  were  not  only  purifying  nuuiicipal 
government,  but  studding  the  country  with  litth'  eom- 
monwealths,  to  be  the  schools  of  good  and  active  citizens. 
A  borough  in  the  middle  ages  was  indeed  a  little  com- 
monwealth, political  as  well  as  counnercial,  asserting  its 
lil)erties  against  king,  lord,  or  abbot.  It  was  ruled  by 
its  chief  merchants,  who  lived  in  the  heart  of  it,  mingling 
constantly  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  main  duty  of 
its  rulers,  Itcsides  the  defence  of  its  libei'ties,  was  the 
regulation  of  its  handicrafts  aiul  trades.  The  modern 
problems  of  city  administration  were  then  almost  un- 
known. The  police  were  the  citizens,  called  to  arms  at 
need.  Public  works  were  done  by  common  labour.  Sani- 
tary regulations  were  unborn;  the  street  was  the  sewer. 
The  oidy  si'hool  was  the  monastic  or  charitable  foun(hition. 
The  almsiiouse  and  private  alms  provided  for  the  poor. 
A  great  city  in  these  days  needs  an  administrative  and 
not  a  political  organization.  Its  leading  men  usually 
live  apart  from  the  masses,  and  have  not  time  to  spare 
from  their  own  business  for  the  work,  now  serious,  of 
city  management.  The  citizens  do  not  know  each  other 
and  havt;  no  means  of  combining  for  the  selection  of 
city  olliccrs.  Hence  the  ward  [lolitician,  whose  reign  over 
American  cities  warns  tiu'  world. 
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Great  expectations  had  been  raised  of  the  lightening 
of  the  public  burdens  by  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
in  the  offices  of  government  and  the  establishments  which 
was  to  follow  the  reform  of  parliament.  Retrenchment 
found  an  indefatigable,  pertinacious,  and  most  unsenti- 
mental advocate  in  the  Radical  member  of  parliament, 
Josei)h  Hume.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  administration 
of  Wellington  and  Peel,  in  its  effort  to  lighten  the  ship 
on  the  approach  of  the  political  tempest,  had  pretty  well 
made  jettison  of  everything  that  could  be  spared.  Some 
scandalous  sinecures  and  pensions,  products  of  the  oli- 
garchy, remained ;  but  vested  rights  protected  them 
during  the  lives  of  their  holders.  The  armj^  and  navy 
were,  up  to  a  certain  point,  lixed  charges  so  long  as 
Europe  remained  in  arms.  Nor,  considering  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  ministers  and  the  social  position  which 
they  had  to  maintaiii,  were  the  offices  of  state  by  any 
means  over[)aid.  The  salaries  of  English  judges  were 
and  still  are  large ;  but  the  money  is  well  spent  in 
placing  on  the  bench  men  wlio  have  full  oonnnand  over 
^lieir  courts  and  can  make  justice  swift  as  well  as  re- 
spectable and  sure.  That  underpayment  of  public  ser- 
vants and  judges  is  false  economy  America  has  good 
reason  to  know. 

The  bishops  had  voted  against  the  Reform  Bill,  which, 
unluckily  for  them,  had  been  defeated  by  the  exact 
juunber  of  their  votes.  Scenting  restriction  of  clerical 
jtivilege,  the  vlergy  had  everywhere  o[)i)osed  [)olitical  re- 
twiin.  The  anger  of  the  people  liad  been  kindU'd  against 
them,  so  that  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  bishop  to  walk  the 
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lar  respect  and  affection.  Metliodism,  which  she  '  .st 
out;  evangelicism,  on  which  she  frowned;  and  ^ajwing 
peril,  had  done  sometldng  to  awaken  her  to  her  duties. 
Still  the  vices  of  a  rich  establishment  prevailed.  Sine- 
curism  and  pluralism  abounded.  It  is  found  that  under 
the  primacy  of  good  Archbishop  Sutton,  seven  Sutton;-. 
shared  among  them  sixteen  rectories,  vicarages,  and 
ehapelries,  besides  preacherships  and  dignities  in  cathe- 
drals; while  one  of  his  daughters  carried  as  her  mar- 
riage portion  to  her  husband  eight  different  preferments, 
valued  together  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  the  course  of 
as  many  years.  The  nepotism  of  Tondine,  Pitt's  tutor, 
had  been  conspicuous.  The  inequalities  of  income  and 
the  disparities  between  the  w^ork  and  the  payment  were 
still  intense.  Patrons  of  livings  treated  the  cure  of  souls 
as  provisicm  for  the  3'ounger  members  of  their  family, 
or  sold  it  in  mnrket  overt.  Hunting  parsons  wore 
still  common.  The  poor  in  many  districts  were  neglected 
and  abandoned  to  lieathendom  and  vice.  The  churches 
themselves  were  often  in  a  slovenly  condition.  At  the 
same  time  the  privileges  of  the  state  church  were  odious, 
and  made  every  nonconformist  her  enemy.  (n-ey  hiid 
warned  the  bishops  to  set  their  house  in  order.  'i'he 
Radicals  would  have  set  it  in  order  with  a  vengeance, 
and  strong  measures  would  have  been  Molcomed  by  the 
people.  lUit  the  Whigs,  tliough  tlnn'ough  Erastians, 
were,  stauneli  U})holders  of  the  Establishment.  Tlieir 
prophet,  Mae  adiiy,  vindii'ated  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
state,  besides  its  cure  of  bodies,  ^vhieh  was  its  ]irimary 
duty,  might  well  undertake  as  a  secondary  ol)ject  the 
cure  of  souls.  All  ;itleiu[)ts  at  disestiil)lishment,  or  even 
at  tlie  removal  of  the  bisho[)s  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
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uiiido  l)y  cluiinpioiis  of  religious  liberty  such  as  Mr. 
Ward,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  combination  of  Whigs 
and  Tories.  A  proposal  to  secularize  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  plethoric   Irish  church  cost  the  government   the 

1804  secession  of  four  of  its  members.  Reform  was  limited  to 
the  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  which 
set  the  house  internally  in  order  by  the  abolition  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  such  as  pluralism  nnd  siuGCunsm, 
by  the  partial  equalization  of  incomes,  rectiiication  of 
dioceses,  and  other  reforms  of  a  practical  kind.  Reform 
in  this  sense  was  promoted  by  statesmanlike  prelates, 
such  as  lilomfield,  liishop  of  liOndon,  who  understood 
the  crisis  and  saw  that  the  cry  of  sacrilege  could  not  avail 
to  hallow  abuse.  The  hand  of  reform  Avas  not  laid  on 
the  private  patronage  of  livings,  nor  was  anything  done 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  cure  of  souls. 

Some  points,  after  much  struggling  Avith  the  obstruc- 
tiveness  of  the  I.o-ds,  were  gained  for  religious  liberty. 
Dissenters  obtain(  ,1  permission  to  marry  after  their  own 

18;]G  fashion  instead  oi  being  compelled  to  marry  with  the 
service  of  the  church.  The  commutation  of  tithe  into 
a  rent  charge  rendered  its  collection  less  galling  to  the 

]83:J  nonconformist  conscience.  Quakers  were  permitted,  on 
taking  their  seats  in  parliament,  to  substitute  i'u  affirma- 
tion for  the  oath,  'i'he  franchise  was  still  withheld  from 
the  Jews,  but  in  their  case  it  was  not  wholl}'  or  id'iefly  a 
question  of  religion.  Religion,  even  in  the  middle  ages, 
had  told  less  than  is  commonly  supjjosed.  The  real  dif- 
liculty  lay  in  the  political  incorporation  of  a  race  which 
ere  cherished  a  separate  nationality  accentuated 
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other  races  as  the  stranger  is  reijfarded  under  the  Mosaic 
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law,  was  kept  united  in  itself  and  separate  from  other 
nations  by  a  cosmopolitan  tie,  and  was  everywhere 
naturally  disposed  to  use  its  vast  financial  influence 
for  objects  of  its  own.  It  is  hard  to'  say  whether  the 
transportation  of  the  negro  or  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
has  been  most  serious  in  its  conseciuences  to  mankind. 

Registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  ehureh  to  the  state.  This  again  was  a 
step  in  tlie  divorce  of  church  and  state,  and  the  thorough 
secularization  of  the  state. 

The  connection  between  church  and  state  had  now 
become  a  manifest  and,  to  earnest  churchmen,  a  revolting 
anomaly.  Since  the  suspension  of  convocation,  parlia- 
ment had  been  the  only  legislature  of  the  national  church. 
Parliament  had  once  been  Anglican.  It  was  now  a  med- 
ley of  men  of  all  religions  and  of  none.  The  union  with 
Scotland  had  introduced  a  body  of  Presbyterians.  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  had  introduced  a  body  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, mortal  enemies  to  the  church  of  England,  and  little 
likely  to  be  restrained  by  any  formal  renunciation  fr Jin 
the  use  of  their  power  for  her  subversion.  The  political 
tide  seemed  to  be  setting  towards  a  withdrawal  by  the 
sta^e  of  its  support  from  the  church.  Some  of  the  clergy 
began  to  look  about  for  another  basis  of  tlieir  authority. 
They  found  it  in  apostolical  succession,  to  which  was 
presently  to  be  added  the  sacerdotal  theory  and  sacra- 
ments, and  in  time  the  "-whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine." 
Thus  commenced  the  Tractarian  mov^ement,  upon  which, 
after  its  catastro[)he  through  the  secession  of  its  leaders, 
the  Ritualist  movement  has  followed.  Oxford,  with  her 
medieval  colleges,  half  monastic,  clerical,  and  celibate, 
furnished  a  natural  centre  for  an  attempt  to  return  to  the 
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beliefs  and  to  restore  tlic  church  authority  of  the  middle 
ages;  while  the  movement  was  limited  by  the  marriage 
of  the  vVnglican  clergy  and  their  rectories,  combined  with 
the  rooted  protestantism  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Tractarianism,  as  the  Romanizing  movement  was  called, 
found  its  natural  entl  in  a  secession  to  Rome.  Again,  as 
soon  as  life  awoke  in  the  church,  the  Elizabethan  coin[)ro- 
mise  broke  down.  It  broke  doAvn  always  because  tbc 
proper  sphere  of  compromise  is  interest,  not  conviction. 
But  it  must  be  repeated  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  this  time,  especially  Oxford,  were  not  so  much  uni- 
versities as  centres  of  the  clerical  interest,  which  was  in- 
trenched in  the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical  middle  ages. 
Nonconformists  had  been  excluded  by  religious  tests 
from  the  national  universities  and  upbraided  for  the  lack 
of  culture  which  was  the  consequence  of  their  exclusion. 
A  measure  of  emanci[)ation  passed  the  Commons,  but  as 
a  matter  of  course  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The 
nonconformists,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter 
for  the  free  University  of  London,  Avhich  bestowed  the 
183G  power  of  conferring  literary  and  scientific  degrees.  Con- 
science continued  to  be  mocked  in  the  old  universities  by 
the  imposition  of  religious  tests,  at  Oxford  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  on  the  consciences  of  boys.  Statesmen 
failed  to  see  the  political  advantages  of  identifying  the 
great  national  universities  with  the  nation,  and  educating 
the  youth  of  the  governing  class  under  the  same  aca- 
demical roof.  Yet  the  nonconformists  had  more  reason 
to  fear  for  their  young  men  the  witchery  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  than  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  had 
to  fear  the  subversion  of  their  religioujs  character  by  the 
admission  of  nonconformists. 
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An  attempt  of  the  government  to  get  rid  of  the  church 
rates,  with  the  scandals  and  vestry  wars  which  they  bred, 
by  a  compromise  in  the  shape  of  a  substituted  charge  on 
the  land-tax,  had  miscarried,  the  clergy  being  resolved  to 
keep  all  they  had,  the  nonconformists  refusing  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  total  abolition. 

Another  measure  of  the  Whigs,  passed  under  their  first 
government,  was  a  new  Poor  Law.  Of  tliis  they  ah)ne,  1834 
perhaps,  as  aristocratic  yet  unsentimental  economists, 
could  have  been  the  autliors.  Tlie  Tories  woukl  have 
been  too  sentimental ;  the  Radicals  too  democratic. 
The  law  as  it  stood,  by  prodigal  distribution  of  out- 
door relief,  had  to  a  fearful  extent  pauperized  the  hvbourcr. 
By  jjroportioning  alms  to  the  number  of  children,  it  had 
encouraged  that  reckless  increase  of  population,  to  the 
dangers  of  which  attention  had  been  called  b}'  tlie  alarm- 
bell  of  Malthus.  The  poor-rate  bad  for  some  time  been 
increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  population,  and  amounted 
nearly  to  eight  millions.  Farmers  iiad  been  taking  to  the 
employment  of  pauper  labour  paid  by  the  parish  in  the 
shape  of  public  alms  instead  of  giving  proper  wages  to 
the  labourers.  The  property  of  ratepayers  wlio  were  not 
farmers  was  being  devoured.  The  self-reliance,  self- 
respect,  and  industry  of  the  poor  were  being  fatally  un- 
dermined. Pauperism,  as  miglit  have  been  expected, 
became  hereditary.  A  Bastardy  Law,  which  enabled 
abandoned  women  to  swear  their  bastards  to  any  man 
they  chose,  was  filling  parishes  with  illegitimate  children. 
A  senseless  Law  of  Settlement  })enned  the  poor  in  their 
native  parishes  and  prevented  labour  from  seeking  its 
best  market,  besides  breeding  incessant  litigation.  Rural 
England  was  sinking  into  the  slough  of   mendicity  and 
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parochial  jobbery  combined,  tl'ough  the  best  of  the  labour- 
ing class  still  pathetically  struggled  against  degradation. 
A  commission  of  inquiry  having  reported  on  these  evils,  a 
1834  great  measure  of  reform  was  introduced.  The  workhouse 
test  of  indigence  was  established,  and  relief  was  denied 
to  all,  except  the  sick  or  hopelessly  infirm,  who  would 
not  come  into  the  poor-house  and  submit  to  its  discipline. 
The  Bastardy  Law  was  amended  by  charging  the  chil- 
dren on  the  mother ;  an  enactment  apparently  harsh,  but 
effective  in  restoring  chastity.  The  law  of  settlement  was 
amended  ;  unions  of  parishes  were  formed  ;  boards  of 
guardians  were  created  to  administer  the  new  system ;  the 
whole  being  an  important  step  in  centralization.  The 
measure  worked  well,  and  the  plague  of  pauperism  was 
stayed.  Peel  and  his  Conservative  following  concurred 
with  the  Whigs  in  this  legislation,  which,  however,  was 
specially  creditable  to  the  Whigs,  who  risked  their  popular- 
ity by  a  measure  sternly  economic.  The  new  "  Bastilles," 
in  truth,  were  and  are  ugly  features  in  the  lovely  English 
landscape,  though  their  grim  forms  preach,  to  the  peasant 
at  least,  the  wholesome  doctrine  that  he  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat,  and  they  may  claim  to  be  reg;vrded  rather  as 
bulwarks  of  industry  than  as  cruel  counterparts  of  the 
Bastille.  Strong  opposition,  however,  was  made  to  them 
by  a  party,  or  rather  a  circle,  which  combined  Toryism 
with  a  strain  of  Chartism,  and  of  which  the  leading  spirit 
was  John  Walter  of  the  Times.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  great  journal  that  it  long  continued  its 
bitter  attacks  on  this  most  salutar^^  measure.  Tlie  system 
of  public  poor-relief  was  so  rooted,  that  the  question  of 
falling  back  on  voluntary  charity,  raised  by  ]3rougham 
and  other  economists,  could  not  be  entertained. 
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Democracy,  whatever  its  political  weaknesses,  is  liu- 
niane.  It  is  not  to  be  charged  with  tlie  Frencli  lleign  of 
Terror,  which  was  a  paroxysm  of  blood-thirsty  madness  in 
the  leaders  of  the  Parisian  rabble.  It  sets  ecjual  value  on  all 
human  life,  and  recognizes  in  every  human  form  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Its  influence  on  jurisprudence  was  now  felt, 
and  had  begun  to  be  felt  as  soon  as,  the  great  war  being 
ended.  Liberalism  was  restored  to  life,  wlien  Uomilly,  and 
after  him  Mackintosh,  laboured  to  reform  the  criminal 
hiw.  Peel's  growing  Liberalism  had  been  shown  in  the 
same  field.  The  hideous  list  of  capital  crimes  which  an 
oligarchical  legislature  had  bequeathed  was  reduced  to 
murder  and  a  few  other  offences  of  the  most  heinous  kind. 
Further  reduction  was  vetoed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
the  case  of  capital  punishment  a  jnerciful  intervol  was 
interposed  between  sentence  and  execution.  C.^imsel  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  for  the  accused  in  cases  of  felony,  a 
piece  of  common  justice,  which,  if  English  law  had  not 
been  the  slave  of  custom,  it  would  be  startling  to  find  so 
long  delayed.  An  end  was  put  to  imprisonment  for  debt, 
under  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  English  jurisprudence, 
tens  of  thousands  had  languished,  not  a  few  of  them  for 
life.  Inspection  of  prisons  was  instituted  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  sickening  horrors  and  brutalities  which 
had  moved  the  heroic  efforts  of  Howard. 

Something  was  done  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
promise  of  the  Great  Charter  that  the  crown  would  not 
delay  or  deny  justice.  In  chancery,  delay,  above  all  when 
lOldon  was  chancellor,  had  practically  amounted  to  denial. 
So  had  the  cost,  which  was  such  that  no  one  could  be 
advised  to  sue  in  chancery  for  any  sum  less  than  five 
hundred  pounds.     Small  debts  were  almost  irrecoverable. 
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So  it  had  been  till  the  machinery  of  justice  was  improved 
by  Brougham.  The  landed  interest  was  so  far  reduced 
in  power  that  it  had  to  allow  its  estates  to  be  made  liable 
for  its  common  debts.  Registration  of  its  titles  was, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  family  solicitor,  resisted  with 
success. 

The  great  act  of  humanity,  however,  was  the  abolition 
W'>-i  of  slavery,  which  had  taken  place  under  the  government 
\  of  Grey.  It  was  honourable  to  the  people  that  the  boon 
\  which  they  demanded  next  to  their  own  enfranchisement 
'  was  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  They  had,  perhaps, 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  there  might  be  white  slaves  as 
well  as  black.  The  time  for  emancipation  was  now  come. 
Slave  colonies,  with  the  whip,  the  branding-iron,  and 
the  general  brutality,  Avere  a  hell,  and  they  had  been 
growing  still  more  hellish  as  the  declining  profits  of  the 
planter  led  him  to  press  more  ruthlessly  on  the  slave. 
Slavery  was  abolishi  d,  twenty  millions  being  paid  as 
indemnity  to  the  slave-owners.  Wilberforce  just  lived  to 
see  the  day  and  to  utter  his  Nunc  Dimittis.  Parliament, 
seeing  the  dangerous  gulf  which  lay  between  slavery  and 
free  labour,  sought  to  bridge  it  with  apprenticeship.  But 
this  failed,  and  before  the  term  had  expired  full  fj-eedom 
was  conferred.  The  planters  of  Antigua  did  themselves 
honour  by  forwarding  emancipation  ;  the  planters  in  gen- 
eral, as  was  natural,  opposed  it,  more  bitterly  because  on 
the  approach  of  freedom  the  slave  had  begun  to  shake  Ills 
chains,  and  disturbances  had  broken  out.  Tlic  abolition 
of  slavery  by  Great  Britain  gave  an  impulse  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  throngliout  the  world,  notably  in  the 
United  States.  The  slave-trade  was  already  under  the 
ban  of  nations  ;  but  it   svas  carriiMl  on  bv  contrabanders, 
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with  horrors  in  the  packing  of  negroes  on  board  slave- 
ships  aggravated  by  the  danger  of  capture.  Ca-eat  Britain 
maintained  a  crusade  against  it  which,  purely  disinterested 
and  philanthropic  though  it  was,  by  the  jealousy  of  otlier 
nations  was  ascribed  to  her  lust  for  domination,  and 
might,  under  the  conduct  of  Palmerston,  now  master  of 
the  foreign  oftice,  assume  an  imperious  and  offensive  form. 

Military  Hogging,  that  foul  stain  on  the  honour  of  the 
British  army,  and  tlie  impressment  of  seamen,  both  mor- 
ally received  their  death-blow,  though  the  practice  of 
military  flogging  died  a  very  lingering  death. 

Freedom  of  trade  had  undying  advocacy  in  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  while  apostles  of  it,  such  as  lluskisson, 
Brougham,  and  Ilorner,  did  not  fail.  lluskisson,  as  a 
minister  under  Wellington,  had  effected  some  reciprocal 
reductions  of  duties  and  a  relaxation  of  the  navigation 
laws.  For  deliverance  from  the  Corn  Laws  there  was 
nothing  as  yet  to  be  done.  The  landed  interest  was  still 
too  strong  in  parliament ;  the  argument  that  the  country 
must  produce  its  own  bread,  not  be  dependent  on  the 
foreigner,  had  great  weight ;  and  the  Whig  premier  had 
declared  that  to  propose  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
be  madness.  At  last  there  arose  a  great  power  op- 
posed on  this  question  to  the  landed  interest,  and  strong 
enough,  when  circumstances  favoured,  to  cope  with  it 
in  the  political  field.  The  manufacturer  wanted  more 
hands  and  cheaper  bread  to  feed  them.  He  set  on  foot  a 
crusade  against  the  bread  tax  ;  founded  an  Anti-Corn  1836 
Law  League  ;  and  enlisted  in  its  service  the  eloquence  of 
Bright  and  Cobden.  There  wan  war  between  the  manor- 
house  and  the  factory.  Tlie  land-owner  exposed  the 
cruelties  of  the  factory  system  ;  while  the  manufacturer 
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exposed  the  misery  of  tlie  uuderpaid  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
in  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  which  rose  on  the  scene  vi  the 
Peterloo  massacre  at  Manchester,  exhibited  the  nether 
garments  of  a  Dorsetshire  labourer  standing  upright  with 
patches  and  grease. 
1834  As  a  free-trade  victory,  may  be  reckoned  the  abolition, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  of 
the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Indian  trade  having  been  abolished  on  the 
last  renewal  of  the  charter,  here  is  the  end  of  that  great 
system  of  commercial  monopolies  which,  having  served 
its  puipose  when  there  was  no  peace  on  the  sea,  and 
commerce  needed  everywhere  to  go  armed,  had  now  sur- 
vived its  usefulness,  and  become  a  mere  obstruction  to 
the  growth  of  trade. 

In  the  Factory  Acts  the  legislature  enlarged  its  sphere 
and  verged  on  socialism  ;  so  at  least  it  appeared  to  strict 
economists,  who  viewed  this  legislation  with  misgiving, 
as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers  and  coal-owners  whose 
personal  interests  were  touched.  Yet  government  does 
nothing  socialist  or  beyond  its  rightful  sphere  in  pro- 
tecting those  who  cannot  protect  themselves.  The  fac- 
tory system,  while  it  was  adding  vastly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  was  showing  its  darker  side  in  its  ruthless 
employment  of  infant  labour.  CJiildren  had  been  sent,  by 
parishes  which  wished  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  distant  fac- 
tories as  little  slaves,  and  manufacturers  had  sometimes 
covenanted  to  take  one  idiot  in  every  twenty.  Nor  was 
the  cruelty  much  less  when  the  supply  of  infants  Avas 
produced  on  the  spot.  Children  eight  years  old  or  even 
younger  were  kept  at  work  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours 
a  day,  in  rooms  the  air  of  which  was  foul  and  the  moral 
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atmosphere  equally  tainted,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  their 
health  as  well  as  of  their  character  and  happiness.  Atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  the  evil  and  something  had  been 
done  for  its  mitigation  under  (Tcorge  111.  ;  but  the  voice 
of  philanthropy  was  little  heard  amid  the  din  of  the  great 
war.  Stubborn  was  the  struggle  made  by  avarice  against 
humanity,  which  in  the  person  of  Lord  Ashley  pleaded 
for  mercy  to  the  child.  Labour  for  children  under  thir- 
teen was  in  the  end  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
factory  inspectors  were  appointed. 

The  P\ictory  Acts  presently  led  on  to  similar  acts,  also 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Ashley,  in  favour  of  the  people 
employed  in  coal  mines,  in  which  women  were  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  children  were  even  more  cruelly  treated 
than  in  the  factories,  and  women  and  children  were 
made  to  crawl  on  all  fours  in  the  passages  of  the  pits 
dragging  carts  by  a  chain  from  the  waist  passed  between 
the  legs,  immorality  as  well  as  filth  surrounding  all. 

Medieval  statutes  of  labourers  had  compelled  the 
labourers  to  work  at  wages  fixed  by  the  employer  class. 
Later,  combination  laws  forbade  labourers  to  combine  for 
an  advance  of  wages.  On  the  motion  of  Joseph  Hume, 
inspired  by  his  Radical  mentor,  Francis  Place,  combination 
laws  had  been  relaxed  and  trade-unions  had  been  made 
legal.  But  some  farm  labourers  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  Avas  very  wretched,  having  banded 
themselves  together  as  a  union,  six  of  them  were  indicted, 
nominally  for  administering  an  illegal  oath,  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  A  demonstration  of  the 
trades  in  their  favour,  on  so  large  a  scale  and  so  menacing 
as  to  call  out  soldiery  and  artillery,  brought  about  their 
pardon  and  recall  to  their  native  land. 
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183:3  A  beginning  was  made,  on  a  small  scale,  of  national 
education  by  forming  a  committee  of  the  I'rivy  Council 
for  its  promotion  with  an  annual  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  distributed  through  two  school  so- 
cieties, one  Anglican,  the  other  undenominational  and 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  Anglicans.  This  was  Broug- 
ham's great  subject,  and  other  philanthropists,  such  as 
Lancaster,  Bell,  and  Raikes  the  founder  of  Sunday- 
schools,  had  been  labouring  in  the  same  field.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  chief  cause  of  popular  vice  and  crime  was 
ignorance,  which  popular  education  would  dispel.  Per- 
haps in  the  discussion  the  distinction  between  popular 
education  and  state  education  was  not  kept  distinctly  in 
view ;  nor  was  it  very  clearly  seen  what  principles  the 
adoption  of  state  education  involves.  That  the  commu- 
nity is  bound  to  provide  education  for  all  the  children  whom 
anybody  chooses  to  bring  into  the  world ;  that  the  provi- 
dent wiio  defer  marriage  till  they  can  support  a  family 
are  bound  to  pay  for  the  improvident ;  that  one  diss 
is  bound  to  provide  education  for  another  class ;  are 
not  undisputed  propositions.  Nature,  some  contend,  pro- 
nounces that  the  duty  as  well  as  tiie  right  of  educating 
children  belongs  to  the  parents,  or  those  to  whom  the 
parents  may  intrust  it.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in 
a  community  divided  in  religion  the  state  can  hardly  take 
to  itself  the  duty  of  education  without  practically  estab- 
lishing secularism ;  recognition  of  religion  by  giving  its 
ministers  access  to  the  children  at  certain  hours  being  not 
of  great  value,  since  wliat  religion  demands  is  the  whole 
life  of  the  child.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  state  system  of 
education  would  be  free  from  the  defects  of  a  machine. 
The   common  schools   of    primitive   New    England    and 
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even  those  of  Scotland  in  early  days  were  probably  less 
unparental  than  state  schools  in  the  present  day,  nor  was 
there  in  those  communities  any  sectarian  division  to  pre- 
vent the  school  from  being  religious.  The  voluntary 
system  might  be  the  best,  as  it  apparently  is  the  most 
natural,  if  it  Iiad  power  to  do  the  work.  But  the  need 
was  urgent ;  the  object,  if  education  was  really  the  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  vice  and  crime,  was  of  transcendent 
importance.  Security  of  some  sort  for  the  voter's  intel- 
ligence was  the  indispensable  safeguard  of  an  extended 
franchise.  The  state  system,  at  all  events,  at  this  time 
introduced  in  germ,  has  continued  to  grow  till  at  last 
its  complete  ascendancy  seems  assured. 

When  the  franchise  was  extended  a  cheap  political 
press  for  tlie  instruction  of  the  new  voters  became  a 
manifest  necessity  of  the  state.  The  Whig  government 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  stamp  dut}"-  on  newspapers  from  1830 
fourpence  to  a  penny,  and  to  reduce  tlie  excise  on  paper 
at  tlie  same  time.  The  Tories  urged  that  greater  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  the  peoplt  by  a  remission  of  the 
duty  on  soap.  In  the  eyes  of  a  true  Tory  a  newspaper 
press  was  a  vulgar  organ  of  evil  speaking  and  sedition. 
'  'I'he  lowering  of  newspaper  stamps  Avould  tend  to  intro- 
duce a  cheap  and  profligate  press,  one  of  the  great- 
est curses  that  could  be  inflicted  on  humanity.'  'The 
poor  man,  as  it  was,  could  have  a  sight  of  a  newspaper  in  a 
coffee-house  for  three  halfpence.'  The  reduction  of  the 
stamp  and  excise  could  not  fail  to  enlarge  the  realm  of 
the  new-born  power.  Circulation  was  speedily  doubled. 
Nor  was  the  benefit  confined  to  newspapers  ;  it  extended 
to  the  Penny  Cyclopoedia  and  other  conduits  of  cheap 
knowledge.     Si-ch  a  power  as  journalism,  wielded  anony- 
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mously,  and  therefore  without  personal  responsibility, 
may  seem  dangerous,  and  in  fact  is  not  free  from  danger 
to  the  state.  But  political  party  at  once  found  its  way 
up  the  back  stairs  of  the  editorial  room  and  got  the  power 
into  its  hands. 

With  the  cheapening  of  newspapers  as  well  as  with  the 
general  progress  of  intelligence  may  be  connected  the 
1839  introduction  of  the  penny  post,  achieved  by  Rowland 
Hill  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  official  inertness  and 
mistrust  of  cliange,  which,  even  when  public  servants  are 
most  upright,  are  apt  to  put  public  services  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  private  enterprise,  which  is 
stimulated  to  improvement  by  the  hope  of  gain. 

This  was  generally  a  time  of  intellectual  and  scientific 
activity,  of  adventure,  discovery,  and  hope ;  a  time  in 
which  frivolous  amusements  gave  way  to  serious  pursuits, 
in  which  card-playing  was  renounced  for  conversation. 
It  was  a  time  in  which  it  has  been  jocosely  said  every- 
thing was  new,  everything  was  true,  and  everything  was 
of  the  highest  importance. 

"  Ireland  is  my  difficulty,"  said  Peel,  when  his  time  for 
taking  office  drew  near.  It  was  not  Ids  difficulty  only, 
it  was  equally  that  of  the  Whigs,  and  must  have  been 
that  of  any  British  government  set  to  rule  Ireland  on  the 
principles  which  still  prevailed.  The  union  of  the  king- 
doms had  been  politically  equal,  Ireland  receiving  her  full 
share  of  representation  in  the  united  parliament.  But 
Ireland,  instead  of  being  thoroughly  and  heartily  incor- 
porated, had  continued  to  be  administered  as  a  depen- 
dency through  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  Castle,  while 
protestant  ascendancy  had  continued  to  be  the  rule  of 
government.     Catholic  Emancipation,  long-delayed  and  at 
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last  enforced,  had  lost  its  grace.  Nor  laid  it  been  fol- 
lowed by  real  equality.  Catholics,  their  leader  O'Connell 
among  the  rest,  were  still  treated  as  social  pariahs,  and 
though  admitted  to  parliament  and  there  wielding  power  in 
the  national  councils,  were  excluded  from  the  offices  of 
government  and  even  from  the  honours  of  the  bar. 
Titlies  continued  to  be  levied  for  the  detested  church  of 
the  minority  and  the  conquest,  while  its  meml)ers  were 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  people  and  its  clergy  were  often 
without  congregations,  in  many  cases  non-resident.  War 
was  waged  between  the  people  and  the  tithe  proctors,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  people  with  t'^e  paroxysms  of  cruelty 
to  which  Celtic  character  is  prone.  The  peasantry  were 
a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  law,  which  to  them  was  a 
code  of  oppression.  Murder  and  outrage  stalked  in  their 
most  horrible  forms  through  the  land,  while  the  arm  of 
justice  was  paralyzed,  since  none  dared  to  bear  witness 
against  the  assassin.  In  Kilkenny,  within  a  twelvemonth, 
there  had  been  thirty-two  murders  and  attempts  at  murder, 
thirty-four  burnings  of  liouses,  five  hundred  and  nineteen 
burglaries,  thirty-six  houghings  of  cattle,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  assaults  with  danger  of  loss  of  life.  In 
Queen's  County  during  the  same  period  there  liad  been 
sixty  murders,  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  nightly  attacks 
on  houses  and  burglaries,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  malicious 
injuries  to  property,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  serious 
assaults.  There  were  also  in  one  year  two  thousand  and 
ninety-five  illegal  notices.  One  case  especially  had  im- 
pressed Peel,  when  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  administer- 
ing Ireland,  as  a  proof  of  the  pitch  which  deadly  passion 
had  attained.  Assassins  entered  a  house  in  which  were  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  their  little  daughter.     The  man  was 
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found  by  the  assassins  on  Ihu  giDUiul  lluor.  The  woman 
in  the  room  above  heard  tliem  murdering;'  her  liusband 
below.  She  put  the  chikl  into  a  ch)set  from  which  what 
was  passing  in  tlio  room  couhl  be  seen,  and  said  to  her, 
'°Tliey  are  killing  your  father  below,  then  they  will  come 
up  here  to  kill  me  ;  mind  you  look  well  at  them  while 
they  are  doing  it,  and  swear  to  them  when  you  see  them 
in  court."  The  child  looked  on  while  her  mother  was 
being  murdered  ;  she  swore  to  the  murderers  in  court ; 
and  they  were  convicted  on  her  evidence.  The  Orange 
Lodges  in  England  disbanded  on  an  appeal  from  the 
throne.  In  Ireland  they  remained  ou  foot  and  met  with 
equal  ferocity  the  savage  hatred  of  the  catholic  Celt. 
Macaulay,  when  O'Connell  threatened  tiie  government 
with  civil  war,  could  re[>ly,  '"We  are  past  that  fear;  we 
have  civil  war 'in  its  worst  form  already." 

O'Connell  remained  master  of  catholic  Ireland.  To 
deal  with  him  was  most  ditlficult.  While  he  ostensibly 
preached  respect  for  law  and  order,  he  was  always  doing 
his  utmost  to  inflame  the  passions  of  his  people.  His 
language,  not  only  in  speaking  of  opponents  such  as 
Wellington  and  Peel,  but  of  friends,  such  as  Grey,  who 
thwarted  his  will,  was  incredibly  foul.  "  Is  it  just,"  he  said 
of  Grey,  "that  Ireland  should  be  insulted  and  trampled 
on  merely  because  the  insanity  of  the  wretched  old  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  develops  itself  in 
childish  hatred  and  maniac  contempt  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land?" He  proceeded  to  denounce  Grey,  his  family,  and 
his  colleagues,  as  plunderers  of  the  public,  and  implored 
his  brother  reformers  to  come  forward  and  teach  "  the 
insane  dotard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration," 
that  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  were  alive  to  the  wants 
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and  sufferings  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Attempts  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  him,  amidst  the 
people  who  worshipped  him,  he  delied.  With  such  a 
man,  even  if  his  cause  was  right,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
act  without  dishonour.  If  the  step  of  justice  to  Ireland 
was  slow,  this  man's  attitude  and  (ioiuluct,  which  inflamed 
every  prejudice  against  his  race  and  religion,  must,  in  part 
at  least,  bear  the  blame.  Rather,  perhaps,  as  a  menace, 
than  with  a  hope  of  any  practical  result,  lie  commenced, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  fitfidly  kept  on  foot,  an  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  This,  both  houses  of 
parliament  had  met  with  a  resolution  recording  "in  the 
most  solemn  manner  their  fixed  determination  to  maintain 
unimpaired  and  undisturbed  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  they  considered  to  be 
essential  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Empire,  to 
the  continuance  of  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  peace,  security,  and  happiness  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects."  A  brave  resolution  if 
only  the  right  measures  could  have  followed. 

Something  was  done  in  the  way  of  pruning  the  mon- 
strous exuberance  of  the  Irish  state  episcopate,  and  tem- 
pering the  more  flagrant  scandals  of  the  parochial  system. 
By  commuting  tithe  into  a  rent-charge  on  the  land,  that  1808 
impost  was  rendered,  though  not  less  unjust,  less  directly 
galling  to  the  people.  Secularization  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nues of  the  church,  on  which  the  Whigs  had  defeated 
Peel  and  supplanted  him  in  office,  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon,  not  without  loss  of  honour,  that  they  might 
carry  the  commutation  of  tithes.  While  the  catholics  were 
still  excluded  from  the  national  university  of  Dublin,  a 
grant  was  made  to  their  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  iNIay- 
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nooth.  Irish  cities  received  a  measure  of  municipal  self- 
government,  maimed  by  tlie  constant  fear  of  allowing  a 
catholic  majority  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  as  though  it 
had  been  possible  to  frame  elective  institutions  in  which 
the  majority  sliould  not  prevail.  The  fancied  necessity  of 
upholding  protestant  ascendancy  pervaded  and  vitiated  all 
government  and  legislation.  Suspension  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, martial  law,  prohibition  of  public  meetings,  trials  for 
sedition,  formed  the  staple  of  Irish  administration,  whether 
it  was  in  Whig  or  in  Tory  hands.  'J'he  abolition  of  the 
Irish  state  church,  the  reform  of  the  land  law,  the  levelling 
of  all  barriers  of  race  and  religion,  the  substitution,  in 
short,  of  a  genuine  union  for  a  union  of  ascendancy,  de- 
pendence, and  exclusion,  were  the  necessary  conditions  of 
a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  ;  and  to  the  level  of  such 
a  policy  the  statesmanship  of  that  time  had  not  risen ; 
nor,  if  it  had,  could  it  have  carried  with  it  the  English 
and  Seotc^li  people.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Catholicism  in  countries  where  it  prevailed,  such  as  Italy 
and  Spain,  was  still  less  tolerant  than  was  protestantism 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  suffering  classes,  meantime,  had  not  ceased  to  suffer. 
They  had  learned  agitation  in  the  struggle  for  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  their  golden  hopes  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
result.  They  also  had  a  press  with  a  wide  circulation. 
They  treated  universal  suffrage  as  "a  knife  and  fork  "  ques- 
tion, and  demanded  for  every  freeman  plenty  of  bread  and 
a  good  home.  To  enforce  this  demand  they  signed  mon- 
ster petitions,  met  in  great  conventions,  and  threatened 
violence.  To  put  the  people  dtnvn  was  not  congenial 
work  for  a  Liberal  government.  Yet  it  was  work  for 
which  Melbourne   was   (qualified   by  the  calmness  of   his 
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temper,  and  his  half  cynical,  half  sympathetic  view  of  the 
errors  of  mankind.  The  Chartists  injured  their  cause  by 
attacks  on  the  new  Poor  Law  and  opposition  to  free  trade. 

The  Whig  government,  liowever,  weak  in  men,  weak 
especially  in  finance,  harassed  by  the  termagant  patronage 
of  O'Connell,  ill-supported  by  the  Radicals,  dominated 
by  Peel,  embarrassed  by  the  Irish  difficulty,  loaded  with 
promises  and  expectations  wldcli  could  not  be  fulfilled, 
was  on  the  point  of  falling,  when  the  lingering  influence 
of  royalty  was  once  more  displayed,  and  the  ministry  was 
respited  by  the  demise  of  the  crown.  William  IV.,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  thoroughly  reactionary  and  hated 
his  reform  ministry,  died,  and  was  succeeded  b}^  a  lady  1837 
whom  the  law  held,  by  reason  of  her  birth,  qualified  to 
govern  an  empire  at  eighteen.  Tlie  young  queen,  brought 
up  at  a  distance  from  her  uncle's  court,  fell  at  once  under 
the  influence  of  her  Whig  ministers,  especially  of  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  well  fitted  to  win  her  attachment, 
treated  her  with  consummate  tact,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Windsor,  where,  we  are  told  by  Greville,  he 
passed  several  hours  every  day  in  her  company,  and  two 
every  evening  at  her  side,  forgoing  his  habits  of  lounging 
ease  and  his  wonted  expletives.  The  sovereign's  name 
was  still  one  wherewith  to  conjure,  and  the  Whigs  con- 
jured with  it  liberally  and  witli  effect.  There  was, 
not  for  the  first  time,  a  reversal  of  parts,  the  Whigs  becom-  / 
ing  intensely  loyal,  while  the  Tories  became  enemies  of 
the  court.  A  Tory  member  of  parliament  ev(;n  used  lan- 
guage so  uncourtly  as  to  move  a  Whig  to  show  his  loyalty 
and  chivalry  by  provoking  the  blasphemer  to  the  field. 

Tliis  restorative,  liowever,  was  presently  cxliausted,  and, 
on  a  question  respecting  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  its 
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majority  having  been  reduced  to  vanishing  point,  the 
Whig  government  fell.  Yet  once  more  it  lifted  itself 
from  the  ground  by  grasping  the  petticoats  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Bed  Chamber.  The  incident  was  called  the  Bed 
1839  Cluimber  Plot.  The  Whigs  had  surrounded  the  queen 
with  their  women.  The  women  ought  at  once  to  have 
resigned  with  the  government ;  but  they  clung  to  their 
places,  and  their  mistress  naturally  clung  to  her  com- 
panions, Melbourne  having  resigned,  Peel  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  government.  He  insisted  that,  as  a  proof 
of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  the  principal  ladies  of 
her  household  should  be  changed.  The  queen  resisted, 
and  was  countenanced  in  her  resistance  by  the  A^higs, 
who,  though  they  had  resigned  ollice,  did  not  scruple  to 
meet  as  ministers  and  advise  the  crown.  Peel  then  refused 
to  form  a  government,  and  once  more,  as  in  the  time  of 
Anne,  the  Bed  Chamber  Ladies  turned  the  day.  That 
Peel  was  constitutionally  in  the  right  is  not  disputed. 
Even  one  so  loyal  to  the  crown  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Whig  ladies  might  have  been  able  to  gl  /e  trouble ;  prob- 
able also  that  they  would  have  given  it  if  they  could.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  Peel  would  have  yielded  to 
such  an  obstacle  if  he  had  felt  that  his  time  for  taking 
otlico  was  fully  come.  He  was  determined  not  to  take 
olliee  without  power. 

1839  The  Melbourne  government  returned  weaker  and  less 
respected  than  ever.     A  motion  of  want  of  confidence, 

1840  moved  by  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  into  which  Peel  was 
probably  hurried  by  the  uncontrolled  eagerness  of  his 
following  to  pounce  on  the  expiring  prey,  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority.     But  a  serious  financial  deficit,  the 
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most  unpardonable  of  faults  in  the  eyes  of  a  middle-class 
constituency,  finally  settled  the  fate  of  the  Whig  minis- 
ters. Vainly  in  the  article  of  death  they  so'v^^lit  to  save 
themselves  by  raising  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  had  committed  themselves 
no  less  deeply  than  their  opponents.  Xo  regard  was  paid 
by  the  nation  to  so  transparent  a  device.  ^\  resolution 
of  want  of  contidence  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Appealing  to  the  country,  the  Whigs  were  totally  de- 
feated. A  resolution  of  Avant  of  confidence  was  carried 
in  the  new  House  b}'  a  majority  of  ninety-one.  The  1841 
Whigs  then  resigned.  The  Conservatives,  with  Peel  at 
their  head,  came  into  power,  and  the  epoch  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Reform  Act  of  1832  was  closed. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  EMPIRE 


IITEANWHILE  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  expand- 
ing into  the  British  empire,  embracing  at  this  day, 
oesides  the  thirty-nine  millions  of  people  in  the  two  islands, 
three  hundred  millions  in  India  and  twenty  millions,  more 
or  less,  in  colonies  scattered  over  the  globe.  Instead  of 
being  sea-girt,  England  has  an  open  land  frontier  of  four 
thousand  miles,  allowing  for  indentation,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, besides  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  Ilindostan. 
To  hold  this  empire,  she  has  to  maintain  a  fleet  not  only 
for  her  own  defence  and  that  of  her  trade,  but  for  her 
command  of  all  the  seas. 

An  empire  this  vast  aggregate  of  miscellaneous  posses- 
sions is  called.  To  part  of  them  the  name  is  misapplied, 
and  its  misapplication  may  load  to  practical  error.  Em- 
pire is  absolute  rule,  whether  the  imperial  power  be  itself 
a  monarchy,  like  the  Persian  or  the  S[)anish ;  an  aristo- 
cracy, like  the  Roman  or  tlie  Venetian ;  or  a  commonwealth, 
like  Athens  of  old  and  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  possessions,  the  name  is  proj)erly 
applicable  only  to  the  Indian  empire,  the  crown  colonies, 
and  fortresses  or  naval  stations,  such  as  Gibi altar  and 
Malta.  It  is  not  properly  applicable  to  self-governing 
colonies,  such  as  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  Cape, 
which,  though  nominally  (le[)endent,  are  in  reality  inde- 
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pendent ;  do  not  obey  British  law ;  do  not  contribute  to 
British  arnianients,  and  are  at  liberty  even  to  wage  com- 
nierviial  war  against  the  mother-country  by  laying  protec- 
tive i.luties  on  her  goods. 

The  word  "colony"  too  is  used  in  a  misleading  sense, as 
if  it  were  synonymous  with  dependency  or  were  limited 
to  colonies  retaining  their  political  connection  with  the 
niother-countr}'.  The  colonics  of  England,  wliicli  now 
form  the  United  States,  did  not  cease,  on  becoming  inde- 
pendent, to  be  English  colonies. 

In  the  feudal  notion  of  peisonal  fealty  which  led  the 
colonist  to  think  that  even  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  he 
remained  indefeasibly  the  liegeman  of  the  British  king, 
combined  perha[>s  with  the  notion,  also  feudal,  of  the 
crown  as  supreme  land-owner,  we  probably  see  the  account 
of  the  political  tie  between  the  British  colonies  and  the 
British  crown.  Tiie  31a//flo/rer  exiles,  in  their  compact 
before  landing,  described  themselves  as  lo^^al  subjects  of 
King  James,  who  had  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  (Jod, 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour 
of  their  king  and  country,  to  plant  the  lirst  colony  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginiii.  Had  the  exiles  of  the  Mai/- 
fiouwr  been  citizens  of  a  (ircek  republic,  they  would  have 
taken  the  sacred  lire  from  the  hearth  of  the  mother  city 
and  gone  fortli  to  found  a  new  commonwealth  for  them- 
selves, owning  no  relation  to  its  parent  but  that  of  filial 
respect  and  affection. 

Of  the  self-governing  colonies,  the  chief  and  the  type 
is  Canada,  whose  political  liistory  may  be  said  almost  to 
include  those  of  the  rest.     When  Canada  was  conquered    iToO 
by  the  British,  Voltaire  openly  lejoiced  over  its  transfer 
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from  tlio  lealiu  of  despotism  to  that  of  liberty.  A  little 
newspaper,  the  lierakl  of  a  free  press  and  politieal  discus- 
sion, soon  appeared,  and  trial  by  jury  was  introduced, 
tliono-h  it  seems  not  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the  Freneh 
who  [)referred  Freneh  ways.  The  eonqueror  appears  at 
first  to  have  doubted  how  to  deal  with  his  eonquest. 
Had  lie  wished  to  Anglicize  it,  there  would  have  been 
lillle  dilliculty  in  so  doing-,  the  population  being  under 
seventy  thousand,  and  its  soeial  leaders,  mostly  ollieial  and 
1705-  military,  having*  departed.  But  the  storm  rising'  in  the 
Ameriean  eolonies,  whose  secession  was  the  eertain  and 
piedieted  eousequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  French 
power  on  that  continent,  seems  to  have  determined  him 
the  otlier  way.  Conciliation  of  tlie  French  Canadians 
throug"h  the  priesthood  which  controlled  them  became  his 
aim;  ami  this  policy,  seconded  by  the  priests' hatred  and 
fear  of  the  New  I'Lngland  Puritan,  kept  Canada  faithful 
to  the  kint^'s  cause  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
(Quebec  Act  sccureil  to  the  I'rench  Canadians  their  civil 
law  and  recognized  their  religion,  confirming  the  secular 
clergy  in  tlieir  position  and  in  their  reception  of  tithes  from 
the  catholic  [)opulation,  subject  to  tests  of  allegiance.  The 
monastic  orders,  though  excepted  by  the  Act,  were  yet 
left  in  possession.  The  signorial  tenures  created  by  the 
French  monarchy  remained  untouched.  The  Act  was 
little  [(leasing  to  staunch  Protestants  or  to  the  British  who 
had  begun  to  settle  in  Quebec  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  expected  to  carry  with  them  British  institutions,  and 
though  they  were  a  small  minority  to  stalk  as  conquerors 
in  Quebec. 

But  the  British  element  in  Canada  and  the  other  North 
American  possessions  of  Great  Britain  presently  received 
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a  large  addition  from  the  influx  of  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists,- who,  at  the  close  of  the  llevolutionary  Wai',  had  been  n^a 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  blind  vindictiveness  of  the 
victorious  party,  disregarding  the  advice  of  its  best  leaders. 
For  these  exiles  Great  Britain  was  bound  in  honour  to 
find  new  homes  beneath  her  Hag,  otherwise  she  might, 
after  resigning  her  American  colonies,  have  taken  the 
advice  of  those  who  would  have  had  her  altogether  with- 
draw from  the  continent.  A  set  of  families  designated  by 
the  crown  for  special  honours,  and  constituting  almost  a 
social  caste,  was  thus  formed  in  Canada  under  the  name  of 
United  Ein|)ire  Loyalists,  to  transmit  tlie  memory  of  the 
ancestral  feud  and  combine  fervent  attachment  to  the 
British  flag  with  traditional  antagonism  to  American  con- 
nection. Nor  has  the  spirit  of  LTnitcd  Empire  Loyalism 
yet  entirely  died  out,  though  of  the  descendants  of  the 
original  exiles  not  a  few  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

The  French  Revolution  had  passed  its  tirst  stages  when 

Pitt  framed  an  Act  for  tlie  permanent  settlement  of  Canada.    iTSd 
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To  put  a  bar  between  the  two  races  Canada  was  divided 
into  two  provinces ;  Lower  Canada,  now  Quebec,  for  the 
French,  and  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  for  the  British, 
thus  perpetuating  the  French  nationality.  To  each  prov- 
ince Avas  given  a  constitution  on  what  was  taken  to  be  the 
British  model,  with  a  governor  for  king;  a  legisLitive 
council  appoin*^^ed  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  for 
the  upper  house  of  parliament;  and  for  the  lower  house  au 
assembly  elected  by  the  pcciple.  The  governor,  however, 
was  intended  not  only  like  the  constitutional  king  to 
reign,  but  to  govern  ;  to  appoint  his  owji  executive  council, 
not  to  have  it  designated  for  him  by  the  asscnd)ly ;  and  to 
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frame  his  own  policy  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Colonial  Ollice,  to  wliich,  not  to  the  colonists,  he  was  to 
be  responsible.  The  members  of  the  legislative  council 
were  to  be  a^jpointed  for  life.  Power  was  taken  to  make 
the  tenure  hereditary  with  titles  of  honour,  and  thus  to 
endow  Canada  with  a  peerage ;  this  project,  liowever, 
together  with  great  landed  estates  and  primogeniture, 
the  democratic  spirit  and  the  economical  conditions  of  the 
new  world  repelled.  To  complete  the  constitutional  imi- 
tation, on  each  province  was  bestowed  something  like  a 
counterpart  of  the  state  church  of  England  in  the  shape 
of  a  "protestant"  church,  with  an  endowment  out  of  the 
crown  'ands.  In  both  provinces  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land, with  Habeas  Corpus,  was  established,  but  to  the 
French  provinces  the  civil_h*^^  ^^  ^'^LyiS&JXIiL.l^ft.  The 
right  ofTTnposing  duties  on  commerce  or  navigation,  the 
exercise  of  whicli  had  led  to  the  quarrel  with  the  American 
colonies,  was  reserved  to  the  imperial  parliament,  but  the 
duties  were  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  province. 

During  the  early  years  the  settler  in  British  Canada 
was  too  much  engaged  in  his  victorious  battle  with  the 
wilderness  to  think  much  about  politics ;  while  among 
the  simple  peasantr}^  of  Quebec,  whose  life  was  divided 
between  their  tiny  farms  and  their  church,  politics  had 
not  been  born.  Then  came  the  American  war  and  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  which  turned  all  thoughts  and  energies 
to  arms.  Once  more  the  French  Canadians  were  kept  true 
to  Great  Britain  by  their  priests,  who  saw  in  her  the 
antagonist  of  the  French  Revolution  and  had  sung  Te 
Deum  for  Trafalgar.  This  was  the  time  at  which  it  might 
have  been  sai<l  that  the  last  gun  in  defence  of  British 
dominion  on  the  American  continent  would  be  fired  by  a 
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French  Cana(Han.  A  (juarter  of  a  century  later  Lord  1838 
Durliam,  as  the  Br'ush  commissioner  of  inquiry,  could 
report  that  an  invading  American  army  might  rely  on  the 
co-operation  of  almost  the  entire  French  population  of 
Lower  Canada.  Before  the  war  commerce  and  inter- 
course, with  a  certain  amount  of  American  immigration, 
had  been  exerting  tlieir  siltening  influence  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  sections  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  complaints  of  the 
British  governor  and  the  iJritisli  connnander-in-chief  that 
the  Canadians  were  at  first  not  eager  to  take  up  arms, 
though  when  attacked  tliey  made  a  very  gallant  and 
memorable  defence.  The  war  revived  the  antaoronism  in 
full  force,  doing  for  the  traditional  feeling  of  Canada 
towards  the  United  States  what  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  done  for  the  traditional  feeling  of  Americans  towards 
(ireat  Britain;  the  opposition  of  New  England  to  the  war 
going  for  no  more  with  Canadians  than  liad  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Whigs  to  the  coercion  of  the  American  colonies 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  treatment  of 
the  Canadian  question  from  first  to  last  seems  little  credit- 
able to  American  statesmanship. 

In  time,  however,  there  was  political  trouble  in  both  1837 
provinces.  In  both  it  took  the  same  form,  that  of  a  strug- 
gle of  the  elective  assembly  to  establish  its  contiol  over 
the  policy  of  the  governor  and  over  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils  nominated  by  him  ;  in  other  words,  to  intro- 
duce in  place  of  the  formal  British  system  the  re;;!  British 
system,  which  was  that  of  government  responsible  to  the 
nation.  But  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  different  in  the 
two  provinces.  In  Quebec  the  cause  was  race.  The 
"  habitants "    were   a  surviving  segment   of   the    French 
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peasjintiy  before  the  Revolution  ;  kir  '  .md  good,  but  sim- 
ple-minded, uneducated,  unprogr  j,  primitive  even  in 
the  farming  which  was  their  only  pursuit,  and  governed 
by  the  priest,  to  whom  had  passed  all  tlie  power  once 
shared  by  the  king  and  the  signor,  saving  what  might  fall 
to  a  few  old  French  families  or  to  the  notary.  Tliey  Avere 
invaded  and  confronted  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
active-minded,  educated,  and  aggressive,  who  engrossed 
the  sources  of  wealth  and  bore  themselves  as  the  imperial 
race.  The  French,  still  Frenchmen,  French-Canadians 
at  least,  to  the  core,  found  their  nationality  threatened 
with  suppression  in  its  own  home.  'J'heir  jealousy  was 
aroused,  and  a  political  war  of  races  ensued.  The  Jiritish 
had  the  governor  and  the  offices  of  government  in  their 
hands.  They  were  intrenched,  not  only  in  the  executive 
council  but  in  the  legislative  council  appointed  by  the 
governor  which  formed  the  upper  house  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  the  lower  and  elective  house  the  French 
had  a  great  majority.  The  chief  bone  of  contention,  as 
in  the  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  Commons  in 
England,  was  the  control  of  the  revenue,  part  of  which 
the  crown  drew  from  crown  lands  and  sources  other 
than  grants  of  the  assembly.  But  the  signories  with 
their  vexatious  incidents;  the  tenure  of  the  judges, 
which  was  during  pleasure,  and  their  appearance  in  the 
political  arena ;  restrictions  placed,  in  tlie  interest  of 
French  monopol}'',  on  banking ;  formed  with  other  minor 
issues  secondary  causes  of  the  political  war.  The  war 
WPS  waged  on  the  part  of  the  French,  untrained  in  consti' 
tutional  tactics,  with  irregular  and  sometimes  misdirected 
fury.  Prominent  members  of  the  government  or  judiciary 
Avere  made  the  objects  of  personal  attacks.     The  ignorance 
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of  the  ''habitants,"  whicli  was  such  that  of  eighty-seven 
thousand  persons  who  signed  a  petition,  only  nine  thou- 
sand could  write  their  own  names,  combined  with  their 
jealous  nationality,  made  their  masses  an  easy  field  for 
patriotic  agitation.  Their  leader  was  Pai)ineau,  a  popular 
orator  and  little  more.  At  his  side  was  Wolfred  Nelson,  a 
man  Oi  greater  force,  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  on 
radical  grounds  took  the  French  side.  The  Colonial  Ollice, 
wishing  to  do  right,  but  in  those  days  of  slow  communica- 
tion ill-informed,  not  discerning  that  the  source  of  the 
quarrel  was  race,  but  taking  it  to  be  political  and  fiscal 
discontent,  strove  in  vain  by  instructions  and  commissions 
of  inquiry  to  arbitrate  and  to  lay  the  storm.  It  succeeded 
only  in  showing  the  impracticability  of  a  system  which 
sought  to  combine  the  parliamentary  with  the  unparlia- 
mentary principle  and  self-government  in  a  distant  colony 
with  the  continuance  of  imperial  control.  That  imperial 
control  should  continue,  and  that  the  governor  who  repre- 
sented it  should  be  a  viceroy,  choosing  his  own  ministers, 
shaping  his  own  policy,  and  responsible  to  the  colonial 
office  alone,  not  a  constitutional  figure-head,  with  a  min- 
istry imposed  upon  him  by  the  colonial  Commons,  was  the 
fixed  idea  of  British  statesmen ;  and  not  of  Tories  onl}'^,  but 
of  Liberals  like  Lord  John  Russell. 

In  the  British  province,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contest 
was  purely  political,  the  object  of  the  movement  there  being 
to  put  an  end  to  arbitiary  rule  and  introduce  the  British 
system  of  responsible  government.  Power,  office,  and 
public  emolument  had  in  British  Canada  been  engrossed 
by  an  oligarchy  nicknamed  the  Family  Compact,  though 
with  little  reason,  since  family  coimection  among  its  mem- 
bers there  was  none.     The  Family  Compact  was  a  politi- 
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fill  ling  t'OinposL'd  of  Ijiiiti'd  Euipiie  Loyalists,  with  other 
earl}'^  settlers  iiiid  some  retired  British  oHicers  who  had 
received  grants  of  )and,  and  having,  not  much  Lo  their 
discredit,  failed  in  the  battle  with  t'ae  wilderness,  were 
fain  to  quarter  themselves  on  the  state.  This  oligarchy, 
which  gave  itself  the  social  airs  of  an  aristocracy,  was,  like 
the  Englisli  oligarchy  at  Quebec,  intrenched  in  the 
nominee  House  and  had  the  governor  and  the  government 
in  its  hands.  It  monopolized  public  emolument,  handled 
all  public  money,  and  helped  itself  to  the  public  lands. 
In  opposition  to  it  was  the  body  of  the  more  recent  set- 
tlers from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  exiles  often 
of  discontent,  together  with  some  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  who  brought  with  them  and  disseminated 
republican  ideas.  With  the  Family  Compact  was  allied 
the  Anglican  church,  endowed,  privileged,  and  every- 
where Tor}',  th..  head  of  which.  Bishop  Strachan,  a  seceder 
from  Presbyterianism  and,  as  his  enemies  said,  from 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  was  a  too  active  partisan.  Of 
the  special  questions  on  which  battle  was  joined,  the  most 
burning  was  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  reserves,  which  the 
Anglican  church  was  resolved  to  keep  for  herself,  while 
the  opposition  sought  to  divide  them  between  the  Angli- 
can church  and  the  church  of  Scotland ;  to  divide  them 
among  all  the  protestant  sects ;  or,  which  was  the  thor- 
oughgoing Radical  policy,  to  appropriate  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  state.  The  reservation  of  these  lands  wa,s  felt 
as  an  obstruction  to  settlement  in  addition  to  the  religious 
injustice.  Other  questions  were  the  control  of  all  the 
revenues  of  the  province  and  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands,  law  reforms,  the  power  to  impeach  public  servants, 
exclusion  of  judges  and  clergy  from  parliament,  and  the 
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abolition  of  primogeniture.  Hut  the  main  issue  was 
responsible  government ;  in  other  words  the  control  of 
an  elective  assembly  over  the  ap[)ointment  and  policy  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Of  the  opposition  there  were 
different  sections.  On  one  hand  were  constitutional  re- 
formers, still  attached  to  British  connection  and  desirous 
only  of  a  complete  measure  ot"  British  institutions.  Of 
these,  forming  far  tlie  most  numerous  section,  Robert 
Baldwin  was  the  chief.  On  the  other  hand  there  .vere 
the  thorough-going  Radicals,  with  a  leaning  to  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  of  whom  the  leading  spirit  at  the  critical 
moment  was  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  an  excitable  and 
peppery  Scotchman,  courageous  and  honest,  but  not  wise. 
Between  Lyon  Mackenzie  and  the  Family  Compact  there 
was  deadly  war.  The  Compact  tried  to  crush  him  by 
legal  means  and  five  times  expelled  him  from  the  assem- 
bly, while  their  hot-headed  youth  broke  into  his  printing 
office  and  wrecked  the  press  of  his  patriotic  journal.  The 
governor.  Sir  John  Colborne,  was  a  good  old  soldier  and 
a  martinet  of  duty,  but  incapable  of  reading  the  times. 
He  regarded  political  agitation  as  mutiny,  gave  popular 
deputations  a  chilling  reception,  and  to  the  numerously 
signed  petitions  of  an  indignant  public  for  tlie  reform  of 
abuses  returned  the  military  answer,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have 
received  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants." 

At  length  in  both  the  provinces  came  civil  war;  for  1837 
civil  war  it  was  rather  than  rebellion  against  the  British 
crown.  In  Quebec  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  was 
Papineau,  wlio,  being  a  mere  orator,  at  once  collapsed 
and  fled.  Nelson  showed  more  force  and  at  first  gained 
a  slight  success  over  the  royal  troops.  The  priests  at  first 
stood  aloof,  their  nationality  and  religion  inclining  them 
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to  the  French  side ;  but  they  knew  that  incorporation 
with  the  American  republic,  whicli  loomed  in  sight,  would 
be  unfavourable  to  their  ascendancy,  and  they  at  last 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  government.  With 
their  moral  aid,  and  that  of  the  British  in  arms  added 
to  the  regidar  troops,  the  British  commander  easily  sup- 
pressed the  insurrection,  and  the  province,  its  constitution 
suspended,  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  government.  There  was 
little  concert  between  the  two  insurrections ;  in  fact,  the 
feeling  of  the  British  insurgents  in  U[)per  Canada  would, 
on  the  supreme  question  of  race,  have  been  against  the 
insurgents  of  Quebec. 

In  Upi)er  Canada  the  outbreak  was  due  largely  to  the 
eccentiicities  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  a  governor  de- 
void of  political  experience,  whom  the  colonial  office  had 
sent  out  apparently  because  it  was  supposed  that,  as  an 
adventurous  traveller,  in  which  character  he  had  made 
his  mark,  he  would  be  likel}'  to  suit  the  backwoods. 
Head  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Tory  party,  the 
core  of  which  was  the  Family  Compact,  and  used  all  the 
influence  of  government  in  favour  of  that  party.  In  a 
general  election,  after  a  contest  of  the  utmost  violence, 
the  Tories  won  the  day,  largely  by  intimidation  and  cor- 
ruption. Tiie  extreme  reform  party,  now  hopelessly  out- 
voted in  the  assembly,  was  ilriven  to  despair  and  flew  to 
arms.  The  governor,  confident  in  his  moral  influence 
and  puffed  up  by  his  victory  in  the  election,  bad  ostenta- 
tiously denuded  the  province  of  troo[)s  and  disdained  all 
military  precautions.  Mackenzie  brought  before  Toronto 
a  force  suflicient  to  take  it  with  the  aid  of  his  friends 
within  the  city.  But  he  was  no  general;  a  belated  and 
almost  farcical  attack  on  which  at  last  he  ventured  failed; 
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the  loyalists  rallied ;  and  Mackenzie  with  most  of  his 
political  associates  fled,  while  two  of  them  went  to  the 
gallows.  A  desultory  and  ineffectual  war  was  for  some 
time  kept  up  with  the  aid  of  American  filibusters  on  the 
border,  and  revived  the  angry  passions  of  the  war  of  1812. 
A  party  of  Canadians  burned  the  lilibustering  schooner 
Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of  one  of  them  afterwards  in 
the  United  ^.tates,  where  he  was  put  on  trial  for  his  life, 
threatened  to  bring  on  war. 

In  Great  Britain  Liberalism  was  now  in  the  ascendant 
and  had  carried  parliamentary  reform.  As  its  envoy,  and 
in  its  mantle,  Lord  Durham,  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Grey, 
the  Kadical  aristocrat,  the  draftsman  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
came  out  as  governor  and  high  commissioner  to  report  on  1833 
the  disease  and  prescribe  the  remedy.  He  over-rated  his 
position  and  his  authority,  moved  about,  Kadical  though 
he  was,  in  regal  state,  assumed  the  power  of  banishing 
rebels  without  process  of  law,  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
Brougham,  with  whom  he  was  at  feud,  was  censured  and 
resigned.  But  he  had  brought  with  him  Charles  Buller, 
an  expert  in  colonial  questions,  with  the  help  of  whose 
pen  and  that  of  (iibbon  Wakelield,  he  framed  a  report 
which  by  its  great  ability  and  momentous  effects  forms 
an  epoch  in  colonial  history. 

The  Durham  report  recommends  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  and  the  concession  of  responsible  government, 
that  is,  of  a  governinent  like  the  British  cabinet,  virtually 
designated  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  hold- 
ing oflice  by  the  title  of  their  confidence.  "  To  conduct 
their  government,"  says  Durham  of  the  Canadian  people, 
"  harmoniously,  in  accordance  with  its  established  princi- 
ples, is  now  the  business  of  its  rulers;  and  I  know  not 
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how  it  is  possible  to  secure  that  harmony  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  administering  the  government  on  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  found  perfectly  efficacious  in  Great 
Britain.  I  would  not  impair  a  single  prerogative  of  the 
crown;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  tliat  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  these  colonies  require  the  protection  of  preroga- 
tives, which  have  not  hitherto  been  exercised.  But  the 
crown  must,  on  the  other  hand,  submit  to  the  necessary 
consequences  of  representative  institutions;  and  if  it  has 
to  carry  on  the  government  in  unison  with  a  representative 
body,  it  must  consent  to  carry  it  on  by  means  of  those  in 
Avliom  that  representative  body  has  confidence."  What 
Durham  meant  by  his  saving  words  about  the  prerogative 
is  not  clear;  nor  has  he  explained  how  supreme  power 
could  be  given  to  the  colonial  parliament  without  taking 
away  prerogative  from  the  crown.  No  effect,  at  all 
events,  has  ever  been  given  to  those  words. 

"  We  can  venture,"  said  the  Tory  periodical  of  tliat  day 
in  a  notice  of  the  report,  "  to  answer  that  every  uncontra- 
dii'U'd  assertion  of  that  volume  will  be  made  tiie  excuse 
of  future  rebellions,  every  unquestioned  principle  will 
be  hereafter  perverted  into  a  gos[)el  of  treason,  and  if 
that  rank  and  infectious  report  does  not  receive  the  high, 
marked,  and  energetic  disco\intenance  and  indignation  of 
the  im[)erial  crown  and  parliament,  British  America  is 
lost."  If  resignation  of  autliority  is  loss  of  dominion, 
the  prediction  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarferli/  that  British 
America  would  be  lost,  can  hai'dly  be  said,  from  the  Tory 
point  of  view,  to  have  proved  substantially  unfounded. 

The  avowed  object  of  union  was  the  extinction  of 
French  nationalily,  which  tlic  authors  of  (lui  rei)ort  hoped 
W(mld  be  brought  about  wiLhout  viulciice  by  the  political 
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suhjection  of  the  weaker  element  to  the  influence  of  the 
stronger.  "  I  entertain,"  says  Durliam,  "■  no  doubts  as  to 
the  national  character  wliich  must  be  given  to  Lower 
Canada;  it  must  be  that  of  the  British  Empire;  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  British  America;  that  of 
the  great  race  which  must,  in  the  hipse  of  no  long  period 
of  time,  be  predominant  over  the  whole  North  xVmerican 
Continent.  Without  effecting  the  change  so  rapidly  or  so 
rougidy  as  to  shock  the  feelings  and  trample  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  existing  generation,  it  must  henceforth  be  the 
first  and  steady  purpose  of  the  Britisli  government  to  es- 
tablish an  English  population,  with  English  laws  and  lan- 
guage, in  this  Piovince,  and  to  trust  its  government  to 
none  but  a  decidedly  English  Legislature." 

L^nion  was  accepted  in  Upper  Canada.  On  the  French 
province,  by  which  it  would  certaiidy  have  been  rejected, 
it  was  imposed,  the  constitution  there  having  been  sus- 
pended. For  the  united  provinces  the  constitution  was  in 
form  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  each  of  the  provinces 
separately,  with  a  governor  and  his  executive  ct^uncil,  a 
legislative  council  appointed  by  the  governor  and  a  legis- 
hitive  assembly  elected  by  the  people  ;  but  with  ''responsi- 
ble government,"  the  understanding  henceforth  being  in 
Canada  as  in  Great  Britain  that  the  governor  should 
accept  as  tlie  members  of  his  executive  council  and  the 
framers  of  liis  policy  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment. The  upper  House  was  afterwards  maile,  like  the 
lower,  elective  with  constitueneies  wider  than  those  for 
the  lower  House.  The  same  lannber  of  members  in  the 
legislative  assembly  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  two 
provinces,  though  tiie  population  of  Quebec  was  at  this 
time  far  the  larger  of  the  two. 
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The  constitution  tlius  granted  to  the  colony  was  in 
reality  far  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, where,  besides  a  court  actually  present  and  a  heredi- 
tary upper  House,  there  were  the  influences  of  a  great 
land-owning  gentry  and  other  social  forces  of  a  conserva- 
tive kind,  as  well  as  deep-seated  tradition,  to  control  the 
political  action  of  the  people. 

Not  without  a  pang  or  without  a  struggle  did  the 
Colonial  Office  or  the  governors  finally  acquiesce  in  respon- 
sible government  and  the  virtual  independence  of  the 
colony.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham, 
sent  out  as  governor  by  the  Melbourne  ministry,  showed 
some  inclination  to  revert  to  the  old  paths,  shape  his  own 
policy,  and  hold  himself  responsible  to  the  colonial 
office  rather  than  to  the  Canadian  people  ;  but  he  was  a 
shrewd  politician  and  took  care  to  steer  clear  of  rocks. 
His  successor,  Bagot,  though  a  conservative  and  a[)pointed 
by  a  conservative  government,  surprised  everybody  by  dis- 
creet and  somewhat  epicurean  pliancy  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  political  position.  He  reigned  in  peace.  But  Met- 
calfe, who  followed  him,  had  been  trained  in  the  despotic 
government  of  India.  Backed  by  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment which  had  sent  him  out,  he  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  recover  something  of  the  old  power  of  a  gov- 
ernor, to  shape  his  own  course,  and  make  his  ap[)ointments 
himself,  not  at  the  dictation  of  responsible  ministers.  The 
result  was  a  furious  storm.  I'^iery  invectives  Avere  inter- 
changed in  parliament  and  in  tlic  press.  At  elections 
stones  and  biick-bats  flew.  Canada  was  for  several 
months  without  a  government.  The  fatal  illness  of  the 
governor  terminated  the  strife.  Lord  Elgin,  when  he 
became  governor,  heartily  embraced  the  principle  of  re- 
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sponsible  government,  and  upon  the  demise  of  the  minis- 
try sent  at  once  for  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to  do  more  under  that 
system  than  he  could  have  done  if  invested  with  personal 
authority.  That  he  could  have  done  a  good  deal  under 
any  system  by  his  moral  influence  was  most  likel}',  for  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  best  specimens  of 
imperial  statesmanship.  But  moral  influence  is  not  con- 
stitutional power.  About  the  last  relic  of  the  political 
world  before  responsibility  was  Dominick  Daly,  who 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  stay  in  office,  any  changes  in  the 
ministry  and  principles  of  government  notwithstanding. 

The  other  North  American  colonies,  Nova  Scotia,  Xew 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  went  through  a 
similar  course  of  contest  for  supreme  power  between  the 
governor  with  the  council  nominated  by  him  and  the 
elective  assembly,  ending  in  the  same  way.  On  them  also 
the  boon  of  responsible  government  was  conferred.  In 
the  case  of  Prince  Edward  Island  the  political  problem 
had  been  complicated  by  an  agrarian  struggle  with  the 
body  of  grantees  among  whom  the  crown,  in  its  feudal 
character  of  supreme  land-owner,  had  parcelled  out  the 
island. 

Liberalism  now  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  united 
Canada  and  ultimately  carried  its  various  points.  Exiled 
rebels  returned.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  himself  was 
in  time  again  elected  to  parliament,  and  Rol{)h,  another 
fugitive,  was  admitted  to  the  government.  The  clergy  1853 
reserves  were  secularized,  university  education  was  made 
unsectaria'i,  and  religious  equality  became  the  law. 
The  signories  in  the  French  province  were  abolished,  1854 
compensation   being  given   to  the  lords.      The   passions 
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of  the  civil  war  were  for  a  moment  revived  when  an  Act 
was  passed  awarding  compensation  to  those  wliose  prop- 
erty had  snffered  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  This 
the  Tories  took  to  be  i)aynient  of  rebels.  They  dropped 
their  loyalty,  as  Tories  are  apt  to  do  when  Liberals  are 

jSoO  in  power,  stoned  the  oovernor-genoral.  Lord  Elgin,  who 
had  assented  to  tlie  Bill,  and  burned  the  parliament-house 
at  Montreal.  But  Lord  Elgin,  calmly  wise  and  well  sus- 
tained at  homo,  restored  peace. 

As  an  attem[)t  to  suppress  tlie  French  nationality, 
union  signally  failed.  The  French,  the  mass  of  them 
at  least,  clung  together  more  closely  than  ever,  and,  the 
other  race  being  split  into  factions,  held  the  key  of  the 
political  situation.  They  enfoi'ced  the  repeal  of  the  clause 
in  the  Union  Act,  making  English  the  only  official  lan- 
guage. A  candidate  for  the  speakership  was  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  French.  At  most  the 
French  politicians  became  half  Anglicized,  as  their  success- 
ors do  at  present,  for  the  purposes  of  the  political  field. 
It  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  rule  that  government 
must  have  a  majority  of  both  sections.  To  the  antagonism 
between  English  and  French  was  added  the  strife  between 

1823  Oranglsm,  which  had  been  imported  into  (^anada,  though 
rather  in  its  political  than  in  its  I'eligious  character,  and 
the  catliolies,  French  or  Irish.  The  population  of  the 
British  province  having  now  outgrown  that  of  the  French 
province,  agitation  for  representation  by  population  com- 
menced on  the  British  side.  There  ensued  a  series  of 
cabals,  intrigues,  and  faction  fights  which  lasted  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  all  intelligible  i)rinciples  of  dif- 
ference being  lost  in  the  struggle  for  place,  though  one 
question  after  another  was  taken  up  as  a  counter  in  the 
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game.     The  only  available  statesmanship  was  addres-:  in 

the  nianau'ement  of  party.     In  this  John  A.  Macdoiiald    1847- 

1        •       /  ,  1  1-1  1    ',  ■        1891 

was  supreme,  and  gained  tlie  ascendancy  which  made  lum 

ruler  of  Canada  for  many  years. 

Durham,  in  his  report,  had  spoken  freely  of  the  sad 
contrast  between  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  United 
Status  and  the  comparative  backwardness  of  Canada.  The 
contrast  was  still  more  felt  when  by  England's  adoption 
of  free  trade  Canada  lost  her  privileges  in  the  British 
market,  while  she  was  excluded  from  the  market  of  her 
own  continent.  A  petition  signed  by  three  hundred  and 
twenty-live  persons,  including  the  chiefs  of  commerce  pro-  1849 
posed  among  other  remedies,  "a  friendly  and  peaceful 
separation  from  British  connection,  and  a  union  upon 
equitable  terms  with  the  great  North  American  Con- 
federacy of  Sovereign  States."  To  open  a  safety  valve 
for  this  discontent.  Lord  Elgin  went  to  Washington  and 
negotiated  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.  1854 
The  Democratic  party,  that  is  the  party  of  slavery,  then 
dominant  would  be  ready  enough  to  do  whatever  would 
prevent  Canada  from  entering  the  union  and  turning  the 
balance  against  slavery.  At  the  same  time  that  Canada 
lost  her  privilege  in  the  British  market,  British  privilege 
in  the  Canadian  market  was  virtuall}^  given  up,  and  the 
colony  received  fiscal  independence. 

Faction,  cabal,  intrigue,  and  the  antngonism  between 
the  Ihitish  and  the  French  province  ended  in  a  political 
deadlock,  Uom  which  the  leaders  of  parties,  combining  for 
the  moment,  agreed  to  esca[)e  by  merging  their  quarrels 
in  a  confederation  of  all  the  British  i)i'ovinces  of  North  1807 
America.  Into  this  confederation  U[)[)er  or  British 
Canada,  now  c:iUed  Ontario,  and  French  Canada,  now 
VOI-.  II  — 20 
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called    Quebec,   came    at   once.      New   Brunswick   came 

early  and  freely.     Nova  Scotia  was  drawn  in  by  question- 

187.3  able  means.     Prince  Edward  Island  came  in  later  of  her 

own   accord.      The  vast   Northwest  was  afterwai'ds  pur- 

1870  chased  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  added  to  the 
confederation  after  the  American  model  as  a  set  of  terri- 
tories to  be  received,  when  peopled,  as  provinces  of  the 

1871  Dominion.  British  Columbia  was  ultimately  incorporated 
by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  across 
the  continent.  Some  of  the  authors  of  confederation 
would  have  preferred  a  legislative  to  a  federal  union. 
This  was  precluded  by  the  jealous  nationality  of  the 
French  province  and  its  adherence  to  its  ov/n  civil  law. 

Federation  this  process  was  called,  but  the  form  of 
polity  comprised  in  the  British  North  America  Act  is 
not  that  of  federation  proper ;  it  is  that  of  a  nation  with 
a  federal  structure.  Theve  is  a  wide  and  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  In  federation  proper,  which  has 
usually  been  the  offspring  of  union  for  common  defence, 
the  several  states  remain  sovereign.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  formed  of  delegates  from  the  several  states.  Its 
powers  are  confined  to  the  objects  of  the  bond,  security 
from  without  and  peace  within ;  it  has  the  power  of 
requisition  only,  not  of  taxation ;  nor  has  it  any  general 
legislative  powers.  The  American  colonies  during  their 
struggle  for  independence  were  a  federation  proper;  hav- 
ing afterwards  adopted  their  present  constitution,  they 
became  a  nation  with  a  federal  structure ;  if  any  doubt 
remained  upon  that  point,  it  was  dispelled  by  the  Avar 
of  secession.  The  political  parties  are  national;  they 
extend  into  state  politics,  and  there  has  l)een  a  general 
tendency  of  the  national  to  prevail  over  the  federal  ele- 
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ment. In  the  case  of  Canadian  confederation  the  national 
element  was  from  the  lirst  stronger  than  the  federal  in 
this  respect,  that  the  residuary  power  which  the  American 
constitution  leaves  in  the  states  was  by  the  Canadian 
constitution  assigned  to  the  Dominion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  geographical  relations  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, whicli  are  stretched  in  broken  line  across  the 
continent,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  great  spaces 
or  barriers  of  nature,  so  that  there  is  not  much  natural 
trade  or  interchange  of  population,  are  a  bar  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  national  over  the  federal  element.  Provinces 
send  their  delegations  to  Ottawa  charged  with  provincial 
interests,  especially  with  reference  to  the  outlay  on  public 
works ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  thirteen  members  in 
the  cabinet  in  order  to  give  "each  province  its  share,  while 
a  cabinet,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  an  administrative 
council,  of  eight  suffices  for  the  population,  fourteen  times 
larger,  of  the  United  States.  Political  parties,  however, 
extend  over  all  the  provinces  and  generally  into  pro- 
vincial politics,  though  in  the  remoter  provinces,  with  a 
large  element,  and  in  British  Columbia  with  a  predomi- 
nance, of  local  objects.  On  the  two  old  Canadas,  now 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  chiefly  on  Ontario,  have  lain  the 
stress  and  burden  of  confederation.  Ontario  has  paid 
more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  taxes. 

The  imperial  element  in  t)ie  Canadian  constitution  is 
represented,  besides  the  appointment  of  the  governor- 
general  and  the  commander  of  the  militia,  by  an  imperial 
veto  on  Canadian  legislation,  which,  however,  is  becoming 
almost  nominal ;  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  pi'ivy 
council,  which  ims  been  partly  pared  away ;  and  the  sub- 
jection of   Canadian  relations  with  foreign  countries   to 
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the  authoi'ity  of  tlio  impeihil  Foreign  Ol't'ice,  which  again 
is  gratliially  giving  way  to  Canadian  autonomy,  though 
with  British  responsibility  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  army  and  navy;  a  coUiny  liaving  no  means  of  as- 
serting its  chiims  by  war.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  influ- 
ence of  imperial  titles  and  honours  wliich  on  colonial 
politicians  is  great.  The  Canadian  constitution,  more- 
over, though  framed  in  the  main  by  Canadian  politicians, 
1867  is  embodied  in  an  imperial  Act  of  Parliament,  subject  to 
repeal  or  amendment  only  by  the  same  autiioiity  by  which 
it  was  passed.  A  community  living  under  a  constitution 
imposed  by  external  authority,  and  without  the  power  of 
peace  or  war,  can  hardly  be  said  yet  to  have  attained 
the  status  of  a  nation. 

The  monarchical  element  consists  of  the  governor- 
general,  representing  the  British  sovereign  and  equally 
dl.ested  of  personal  power,  with  lieutenant-governors  of 
provinces  appointed  nominally  by  the  governor-general, 
really  by  the  prime  minister,  and  figureheads  like  their 
chief,  the  places  being  in  fact  retiring  pensions  for  vet- 
eran politicians. 

There  is  an  upper  House  in  the  shape  of  a  Senate, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  for  life,  ostensibly 
by  the  crown,  really  by  the  leader  of  the  party  in  power.  If 
the  appointments  were  really  in  the  crown,  there  might  be 
some  opening  for  the  general  eminence  of  which  a  model 
Senate  would  be  the  seat.  As  it  is,  these  appointments 
merely  form  an  addition  to  the  patronage  fund  of  party. 
The  illusoiy  name  of  the  "crown"  reconciles  people  to 
the  exercise,  by  party  leaders,  of  powers  wliich  might 
otherwise  be  withheld.  A  certain  number  of  places  in 
the  Senate  is  assigned  to  each  province ;  so  that  whatever 
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power  the  Senate  has  may  be  reckoned  among  the  federal 
elements  of  the  constitution. 

The  Canadian  constitution,  with  its  cabinet  of  ministers 
sitting  in  parliament  and  controlling  legislation,  its  pre- 
rogative exercised  formally  by  tlie  crown,  really  by  the 
prime  minister,  of  calling  and  dissolving  parliament,  adapts 
itself  to  party  government,  for  which  the  American  con- 
stitution, with  its  election  of  a  president  for  a  stated 
term,  and  its  separation  of  the  administrative  council, 
miscalled  a  cabinet,  from  the  legislature,  is  a  manifest 
misfit.  Party  takes  its  usual  form  and  proceeds  by  its 
usual  methods,  though  the  necessity  of  holding  together 
provinces  geographically  and  commercially  disunited,  so 
as  to  form  a  basis  for  the  government,  induces  a  special 
resort  to  the  influence  of  federal  subsidies  for  local  works. 

The  exact  relation  of  a  colony  on  the  footing  on  which 
Canada  now  is  to  the  imperial  country  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define,  though  definition  may  presently  be  needful  if 
misunderstanding  is  to  be  escaped.  The  crown,  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  renounces  its  supreme  owner- 
ship of  the  land  by  handing  over  the  lands  to  the  provinces. 
The  personal  fealty  of  the  colonists  to  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  remains. 

Australian  federation  so  called,  is  like  that  of  Canada, 
not  a  federation  proper,  but  a  nation  with  a  federal 
structure.  It  seems  to  postulate  cabinert  and,  therefore, 
party  government.  But  how  are  Australian  parties  to  be 
formed?  How  is  the  cabinet  to  be  evolved?  The  ma- 
chine has  been  constructed  with  care  and  doubtless  with 
skill.  But  what  is  to  be  the  motor?  In  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  confedeiation,  parties  were  taken  over  from  the 
two  united  provinces  which  formed  the  core  of  the  Do- 
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minion,  and  are  still  in  sonic;  moasiiro  founded  on  the 
opposition  between  French  and  Enj^lish,  though  the  divid- 
ing line  has  grown  very  indistinct,  and  the  conllict  has 
long  since  become  almost  entirely  one  of  electioneering 
tactics  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  that  game. 

The  political  history  of  Canada  is  in  its  main  features 
that  of  the  self-govenrng  colonies  in  North  America, 
Australasia,  and  South  Aiiica.  All  have  passed  from  the 
state  of  dependencies  ruled  by  a  governor  representing 
the  colonial  office  to  that  of  self-government  and  virtual 
independence,  for  which  some  now  propose,  over-i'iding 
geographical  conditions  and  difference  of  circumstance,  to 
substitute  a  federal  bond.  Recent  developments,  such  as 
the  socialism  and  feminism  of  Australasia,  fall  not  within 
the  compass  of  this  work.  A  specially  important  part  has 
been  plaj'ed  in  Australasian  politics  by  the  land  question, 
the  source  of  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  the  doc- 
trine, handed  down  from  feudal  times,  of  the  crown's  lord- 
ship of  all  land. 

South  Africa,  a  Dutch  colony  conquered  by  Great 
Britain,  has  been  the  unhappy  scco  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  British  and  Dutch  races  and  between  each  of 
them  and  native  tribes,  some  of  them  powerful  and  war- 
like. This  again  falls  not  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  work. 


The  West  Indian  colonies  as  a  group,  and  notably  the 
most  important  of  them,  Jamaica,  may  be  said  to  have 
held  a  place  intermediate  between  self-government  and 
the  government  of  the  crown.  But  the  political  history 
of  all  those  islands  is  slavery. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any  scruple  about  slavery 
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in  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  whose  belief  in  the  ( )hl  Testu- 
ment  was  uneritieal,  iiiid  might  misleiicl  liini,  not  on  this 
qnestion  alone.  IJut  in  attem[)ting-  the  conquest  of  Ilis- 
paniola  and  in  conqueiino-  .laniaiea  his  main  ol)jeet 
probably  was,  by  advancing  the  outposts  of  England  and 
Protestantism,  to  break  into  the  Spanish  monopoly  of 
South  American  lands  and  waters.  lie  put  down  seces- 
sion in  Barbadoes,  but  gave  that  colony  articles  of  liberty 
conuiiercial  and  fiscal  as  well  as  political,  such  as  if  given 
to  the  North  American  colonies  would  have  averted  the 
American  revolution. 

All-i)owerful  at  sea  while  she  was  weak  by  land.  Great 
Britain  found  herself  after  each  war  the  mistress  of  more 
sugar  and  slave  islands  and  more  deeply  implicated  in 
their  unhallowed  trade. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Jamaica  was 
in  the  days  of  slavery  full  of  cruelty  and  vice.  John- 
son described  it  as  "a  place  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  of  t^'rants  and  a  dungeon  of  slaves." 
"  Here's  to  the  next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies ! "  was  the  toast  which  this  high  Tory  gave 
to  a  party  in  high  Tory  Oxford.  Flogging  and  branding 
were  the  ordinary,  hanging,  burning  and  gibbeting  alive, 
were  the  extraordinary,  modes  of  enforcing  submission. 
Killing  a  negro  was  long  even  by  law  no  murder.  It 
WJis  an  open  question  among  slave-owners  whether  it 
was  better  to  rear  or  to  buy  slaves.  Of  the  proprietors 
the  principal  were  resident  in  England,  where  the}^  cor- 
rupted society,  bought  seats  in  parliament,  and  there, 
with  their  compact  phalanx,  upheld  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  The  island  was  left  in  the  hands  of  slave-drivers, 
who  were  sure  to  be  the  vilest  of  mankind.      The   de- 
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ccncios  of  civilized  life  were  of  course  denied  to  the  slave, 
and  if  Methodists  or  Baptists  dared  to  preach  religion  to 
him,  they  were  summarily  put  down.  It  was  in  Jamaica 
apparent!}'  that  the  system  was  at  its  worst. 

Jamaica  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands  had  constitu- 
tions varying  in  some  respects,  but  of  the  general  colonial 
type,  with  a  governor  and  an  elective  assembly,  the  assem- 
bly of  course  consisting  exclusively  of  whites,  and  the  gov- 
ernor having  probably  as  a  rule  practically  more  power 
than  he  would  liave  in  a  white  colony,  though,  as  Johnson 
said,  "  The  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  were  heard  among  the 
drivers  of  negroes." 
1833  Emancipation  found  the  negro  totally  incapable  of  polit- 
ical self-government.  Apprenticeship,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  cariied  into  effect,  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
bridge  such  a  gulf.  To  this  day  the  negro  has  no- 
where developed  a  capacity  for  active  citizenship.  In  San 
Domingo  he  had  a  bad  start,  it  is  true,  his  commonwealth 
having  been  born  in  one  of  the  most  fiendish  of  servile  wars. 
But  in  the  hundred  years  which  have  since  elapsed  he  has 
made  little,  if  any,  progress  in  self-government.  A  series 
of  usurped  dictatorships  has  been  his  histoiy.  There  were, 
moreover,  a  physical  dism  between  the  white  man  and 
the  negro,  asocial  chasi  i  between  the  deposed  master  and 
the  liberated  slave,  and  a  contemptuous  hatred  of  the 
l)lack  on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  which  made  their 
union  in  a  commonwealth  ho[)eless.  The  attempt  to  form 
a  united  commonwealth  of  whites  and  blacks  has  hideously 
failed  in  the  United  States.  If  it  was  possible,  the  negro 
should  have  been  treated  in  both  cases  as  a  ward  of  the 
state  without  political  power,  but  with  personal  and  in- 
dustrial rights,  and  with  superior  authoj'ty  to  guard  them. 
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Scarcely  had  emancipation  been  completed  when  the 
restiveness  of  the  assembly  ui  Jamaica  constrained  the 
Whig  ministry  to  propose  the  suspension  of  the  Jamaican  1839 
constitution.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  the  Bill  the  min- 
istiy  fell,  and  when  restored  to  power  it  failed  to  [)ass  an 
effectual  measure.  But  the  union  of  the  races  in  Jamaica 
was  hopeless,  though  in  the  lesser  islands,  with  their  small 
white  populations  and  under  economic  conditions  more 
conducive  to  negro  industry,  the  friction  was  not  s(>  great. 
At  last,  after  a  period  of  brooding  mistrust  and  hatred, 
with  political  wrangling  in  the  Jamaican  assembly,  a  war 
of  race,  violent  and  bloody,  broke  out.  A  local  and  acci-  1865 
dental  riot  among  tlie  blacks,  caused  by  the  unpopularity 
of  a  district  magistrate,  was  mistaken  by  the  whites,  or 
they  pretended  to  mistake  it,  for  a  general  insurrection. 
They  made  the  governor  i)roclaim  martial  law,  and  carried 
on  a  reign  of  terror,  hanging  and  Hogging  both  men  and 
women  and  burning  their  houses,  which  brought  a  seri- 
ous stain  upon  the  honour  of  England,  where  the  gov- 
ei'ning  classes,  swayed  by  imperialist  sentiment,  and  many 
of  them  by  t'arlyle's  gospel  oi  force,  shut  against  mercy 
the  gate  of  justice.  The  governor,  however,  was  recalled; 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica  was  suspended;  and  a  royal 
governor  went  out,  invested  with  power  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  equity  between  the  races.  Since  that  time  there 
has,  at  all  events,  been  peace. 

Crown  colonies  and  fortresses  have  no  political  history. 
But  one  of  tlie  fortresses,  besides  liaving  a  military  his- 
tory of  extraordinary  interest,  lias  oxcrcisi'd  a  momentous 
influence  on  the  poliry  ot"  tlir  countiy.  I'^ngland  did  not 
iu  the  first  instance  come  faiil}  into  possession  of  Gibral- 
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1713  tar.  It  was  taken,  not  in  a  war  with  Spain,  but  in  a  war 
in  support  of  a  claimant  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  whose 
name  and  interest  all  captures  were  supposed  to  be  made. 
The  possession,  however,  was  afterwards  amply  recog- 
nized and  confirmed.  It  brought  England,  and  was  sure 
to  bring  her,  the  undying  enmity  of  Spain.  On  this 
account  principally  English  statesmen,  Townshend,  Stan- 
hope, Shelburne,  and  even  Chatham,  were  willing  to  resign 
it.  But  it  had  taken  the  hold  on  tlie  popular  imagination 
which  Calais  had  in  former  days,  and  which  two  mem- 
orable sieges  confirmed.  Again  and  again,  Spain,  sinking 
into  decay,  dragged  her  enfeebled  limbs  to  the  attack. 
She  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  inclined  to  help  into 
existence  an  American  republic  in  close  and  dangerous 
neighbourhood  to  her  own  South  American  possessions ; 
but  in  the  hope  of  regaining  Gibraltar,  she  joined  the 
league  of  maritime  powers  which  brought  Great  Britain 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Gibraltar,  with  the  subsequent 
addition  of  Malta,  has  drawn  with  it  the  policy  of  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Mediterranean,  the  acquisition  of  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  and  in  some  measure  the  antagonism  to  Russia  as 
a  power  striving  to  force  her  way  into  that  sea.  Ascen- 
dancy in  the  Mediterranean  must  depend  on  the  ability  of 
(ireat  Britain  to  maintain  an  overwhelming  sea  power. 
This,  again,  must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  her  supe- 
riority in  wealth,  and,  therefore,  on  her  supremacy  in 
manufactures  and  trade.  But  we  do  not  presume  to  lift 
the  veil  of  the  fnture.  Among  other  things,  who  can 
foretell  what  effect  the  progressive  invention  of  tremen- 
dous instruments  of  destruction  may  hereafter  produce 
on  war  power  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  particularly 
at  sea? 
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The  British  empire  in  India  is  an  empire  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  ;  yet  it  is  unlike  all  the  empires  of 
history.  It  is  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  by 
sea  power,  and  in  a  climate  in  which  the  natives  of  the 
imperial  country  must  always  be  sojourners  and  can  never 
make  their  home  ;  the  races  subject  to  it  are  absolutely 
alien,  not  in  blood,  form,  and  colour  only,  but  in  mind, 
sentiment,  and  religious  belief,  to  the  conquering  race ; 
while  the  professed  aim,  which  in  no  small  degree  really 
rules  the  practice  of  its  government,  is  the  welfare  not 
so  much  of  the  conqueror  as  of  the  conquered.  The 
Carthaginian  empire  was  held  by  sea  power,  but  in  that 
respect  alone  resembled  the  British  empire  in  India,  which 
it  did  not  approach  in  scale  and  still  less  in  beneficence. 
The  Roman  empire,  though  vast,  was  still  in  a  ring  fence. 
Romans  could  make  their  abode  in  any  part  of  it,  and  the 
effete  religions  of  the  old  world  presented  no  such  social 
obstacle  to  a  tolerant  conqueror  as  the  caste  of  the  Hindoo, 
while  the  population  probably  did  not  amount  to  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  Ilindostan.  Spain  held  a  transatlantic 
empire  in  South  America.  But  that  empire  was  in  no 
respect  a  counterpart  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 
With  regard  to  unselfishness  and  beneficence  of  aim,  it 
was  not  a  counterpart,  but  a  contrast. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Mogul  em})ire,  of  which  the  jewelled  throne  was  at  Delhi, 
having  reached  its  zenith  of  greatness  under  Akbar,  having 
declined  under  his  immediate  successoi-s,  having  under 
Aurungzeb  veiled  its  growing  weakness  beneath  its  bloated 
pomp,  at  length  received  its  mortal  wound  from  the  mur- 
derous invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  three  great  trading  com-  1738 
panics    had    their    privileged    factories    on    the    coast   of 
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Hindostan  and  faced  each  other,  as  competitors  for  the 
command  of  the  P^astern  trade.  All  were  armed,  as  the 
lawlessness  of  the  seas  in  those  times  and  the  hostile  rela- 
tions into  which  they  were  often  brought  by  wars  among 
the  home  governments  required.  At  an  earlier  peiiod 
Portugal  had  aspired  to  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas; 
marvels  had  been  wrought  by  her  adventurous  mariners 
under  Vasco  de  Gama,  Cabral,  and  Albuquerque  But  she 
had  not  strength  to  hold  an  empire  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  at  the  critical  moment  she  fell  into  the 
grasp  of  Spain.  Of  the  three  rival  powers  left  in  the  field, 
Holland,  it  has  been  remarked,  had  the  advantage  of  undi- 
vided devotion  to  the  aims  of  commerce  ;  but  to  her,  again, 
strength  was  wanting,  and  she  was  crippled  by  the  attacks 
of  France,  who  thus  unwittingly  played  the  game  of  Eng- 
land. Of  England's  rivals  France  was  the  most  formi- 
dable. But  the  prize  was  to  the  greatest  sea  power,  and 
England  was  the  stronger  upon  the  sea.  France,  more- 
over, was  a  despotism  sinking  into  decay,  ruled  by  harlots, 
ungrateful  to  its  best  servants.  It  could  requite  the 
zeal  of  Lally  in  the  contest  for  India,  by  sending  him  to 
1706  death,  after  a  secret  trial  on  a  fictitious  charge,  in  a  common 
cart,  with  a  gag  in  liis  mouth.  The  English  adventurer 
had  to  back  him  a  parliament  and  the  spirit  of  a  free  as 
well  as  largely  commercial  nation.  He  had  also  in  dealing 
with  the  heathjn  the  advantage,  like  the  Roman,  per- 
haps even  more  than  the  Roman,  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence ;  he  could  scrupulously  respect  the  faith  and  rites  of 
the  Hindoo  even  to  the  extreme,  for  a  long  time,  of  toler- 
ating suttee;  he  could  swear  to  a  treaty  by  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  furnish  a  guard  to  the  tiMuple  of  Juggernaut. 
He  took  no  missionari(!s  with  him,  but  long  discouraged 
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their  coming ;  whereas  the  commander  of  a  Portuguese 
expedition  took  with  him  eight  friars  to  preach  the  catho- 
lic faith,  and  orders  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  dis- 
trict which  would  not  listen  to  their  preaching. 

France,  nevertheless,  had  nearly  grasped  the  prize.  The 
imperial  and  unscrupulous  genius  of  Dupleix,  who  knew 
the  secret  of  dealing  with  native  powers  and  had  learned 
to  make  use  of  native  soldiery,  was  on  the  eve  of  decisive 
victory  over  the  English  when  Robert  Clive,  a  youth  of 
twenty -five,  and  bred  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  office,  by 
his  native  genius  for  war  and  diplomacy,  which  was  recog- 
nized with  happy  penetration  by  the  mercantile  head  of 
the  establishment,  turned  the  scale  in  favonr  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Presently  the  Dutch  also  were  driven  off 
the  field.  With  the  name  of  Clive,  as  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  must  be  linked  those  of  Lawrence,  the  father  of 
the  Indian  army,  Eyre  Coote,  and  Forde. 

In  Hindosti"\  there  was  no  nationality,  no  spirit  of 
national  resistance  to  foreign  conquest.  The  Hindoo 
population  was  a  vast  expanse  of  social  tissue,  of  which 
the  life  was  caste  and  the  organization  was  the  commu- 
nistic village,  a  remnant  of  the  primeval  state.  In  the 
realm  of  the  ISIahrattas  was  a  spirit  of  race,  in  the  Sikhs 
a  spirit  of  religious  fraternity ;  and  it  was  in  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  the  Sikhs  that  British  power  was  destined  to 
find  its  doughtiest  foes.  None  of  the  dynasties  carved 
by  usurping  satraps  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Ivlogul  empire 
had  any  seat  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  Mogul 
empire  itself  had  been  founded  by  foreign  invaders  from 
the  monntains  of  the  north,  whence  conquest  had  repeat- 
edly descended  on  the  enervated  people  of  the  sultry 
plains.      The  Hindoos  were   ready  with  perfect  indiffer- 
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ence  to  bow  to  any  government ;  any  power  of  order,  how- 
ever alien,  they  were  ready  to  welcome  when  plundering 
usurpation  or  anarchy  tilled  their  land  and  over  it  swept 
like  whirlwinds  the  INIahratta  raids.  In  such  a  chaos  Brit- 
ish dominion  could  not  fail  even  in  its  own  despite  to 
grow.  War  power  enough  to  enable  the  company  to  hold 
its  ground  against  its  rivals  had  always  been  necessary. 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  dictator  of  the  India  House,  under 
William  III.,  had  desired  that  his  company  should  be  a 
military  power.  The  sage  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  conjured  the  company  to  content  itself  with 
factories  and  trade.  Roe's  advice  the  company  was  always 
inclined  to  follow,  its  heart  being  set  on  dividends.  But 
the  finger  of  manifest  destiny  poin^.d  the  other  way. 
Brought  inevitably  into  collision  with  one  barbaric  power 
after  another,  the  company's  government  was  compelled 
to  conquer,  and  having  conquered,  to  annex.  With  the 
exception  of  Scinde,  where  the  impetuosity  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  made  tlie  British  power  the  aggressor,  the  con- 
quests of  which  the  empire  is  built  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  in  defensive  war. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Bengal  and  an  insolent  bar- 
1756  barian,  attacked  Calcutta,  took  it,  and  through  his  officers 
perpetrated  the  hideous  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole.  Clive 
came  to  the  rescue,  at  Plassey  virtually  conquered  Bengal, 
though  a  puppet  nabob  was  kept  upon  its  throne,  and 
opened  to  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  company's  servants  the 
glittering  treasury  of  the  East.  During  his  absence  in 
England,  mercliants'  clerks  on  small  salaries  being  let 
loose  upon  a  ravishing  field  of  plunder,  a  scene  of  the 
foulest  corruption  and  most  iniquitous  oppression  ensued ; 
fortunes  were  made  in  scandalous  wavs  and  carried  home 
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to  buy  rotten  boroughs,  degrade  the  legislature,  and  alarm 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  There  is  hardly  a  darker 
stain  on  the  honour  of  England.  Clive  returned,  restored 
order,  arrested  abuse,  and  strove  to  prevent  it  for  the 
future  by  giving  the  company's  servants  regular  and 
sufficient  salaries,  and  forbidding  the  acceptance  of  pres- 
ents. For  clandestine  and  irresponsible  influence  over 
Bengal  he,  by  taking  a  formal  grant  from  the  phantom  at 
Delhi,  substituted  avowed  and  responsible  dominion.  A 
trading  company  thus  became  king  of  the  richest  of  all 
Indian  domains,  with  revenues  bearing  no  mean  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  imperial  country.  The  first  step 
towards  empire  had  been  taken  and  it  determined  the 
march.  As  a  necessary  instrument  of  dominion,  the  Com- 
pany began  to  form,  in  addition  to  the  British  troops  at  its 
disposal,  an  army  of  sepoys  or  native  soldiers,  easily  re- 
cruited in  the  swarms  of  mercenaries  of  which  the  un- 
happy land  was  full. 

The  eyes  of  the  home  government  were  now  anxiously 
turned  to  the  growth  of  a  political  dominion  in  the  hands 
of  a  trading  company  with  an  army  and  a  diplomacy  of 
its  own,  making  wars  and  alliances  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  king's  government,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
compromised ;  while  reports  of  gross  misdoings  found 
their  way  to  E'^gland  and  were  confirmed  by  the  sinister 
wealth  of  the  "nabobs."  In  1773,  after  a  wrangle  of  the 
government  with  the  directory,  which  had  a  tower  of 
strength  in  British  respect  foi-  charters,  a  Regulating  Act  177;1 
was  passed  establishing  a  governor-general,  whose  authority 
was  to  extend  over  fill  the  Indian  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  with  an  advisory  council  of  four,  each  of  whom 
was  to  have  a  vote ;   an  impolitic  division  of  the  com- 
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mand.  At  the  same  time  was  established  a  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  the  administration  of  English  hiw,  better 
than  hiwlessness  but  ill  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Hindostan. 
1774  The  first  governor-general  was  Warren  Hastings,  to 
whom  it  fell  to  oiganize  and  preserve  what  Clive  had 
won.  With  consummate  ability  he  performed  both  tasks; 
the  second  with  the  calmest  courage  in  face  of  gathering 
perils,  aggravated  by  the  extremity  to  which  the  conflict 
with  the  American  colonists  had  brought  the  mother- 
country,  and  by  a  coalition  of  the  great  maritime  powers 
against  her  which  endangered  her  indispensable  supremacy 
at  sea.  At  the  same  time  he  was  contending,  not  merely 
with  factious  opposition,  but  with  the  bitterest  personal 
enmity  in  his  council,  and  could  carry  his  vital  measures 
only  by  his  own  casting  vote.  Out  of  his  ebbing  revenues 
he  had  at  once  to  meet  his  own  political  necessities  and  to 
satisfy  the  commercial  cravings  of  his  company.  This  was 
his  excuse  for  hiring  out  a  British  force  to  the  Viz'er  of 
Oude  to  serve  against  the  Rohillas,  though  there  vtit 
also  reasons  of  British  policy  for  the  measure,  and  the 
Rohillas,  instead  of  being  an  idyllic  and  poetic  race,  were 
a  dominant  tribe  of  Afghan  free-booters,  whose  overthrow 
and  partial  eviction  would  be  a  relief  to  the  subjugated 
Hindoo.  The  same  dire  necessity  dictated  the  exaction 
at  a  crisis  of  extreme  peril  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  exorbitant  aid  from  a  feudatoiy,  Cheyt  Sing,  the 
Rajah  of  Benai'es,  and  the  imi)ounding  of  a  treasure  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Begums  of  Oude,  but  to 
which,  it  seems,  they  had  no  title,  while  for  the  force 
applied  by  native  cruelty  to  them  and  their  attendants 
Hastings  was  at  most  indirectly  responsible.  Not  one  of 
the  acts  taken  at  the  worst  could  warrant  Burke  in  saying 
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that  Hastings  had  in  his  whole  course  "■  manifested  a  heart 
dyed  deep  in  blackness,  a  heart  gangrened  to  the  very 
core."  In  all  Burke's  torrent  of  invective  nothing  is  more 
unjust  than  his  assertion  that  Hustings'  ruling  motive 
was  thirst  of  money.  Hastings  bad,  at  all  events,  a  soul 
above  sordid  gain.  He  saved  British  dominion  in  India, 
for  which  a  life  of  impeachment  was  a  poor  reward. 
The  abandonment  of  Hastings  to  his  enemies,  whatever 
was  the  motive,  is  a  blot  upon  Pitt's  fame. 

The  coalition  government  of  Fox  and  North,  inspired  no 
doubt  by  Burke,  wliose  generous  heart  had  been  wrung, 
and  whose  vivid  imagination  had  been  fired  almost  to 
frenzy,  by  the  wrongs  done  to  ancient  dynasties  and  funes, 
had  brought  in  a  pair  of  Bills,  drawn  probably  by 
Burke's  hand,  by  which,  if  they  had  passed,  the  wliole 
government  and  management  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions, revenues,  and  commerce  of  the  Company  would 
have  been  vested  in  seven  directors  named  in  the  Act, 
that  is,  by  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  parliament,  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  There  was  to  be  a  subordinate 
board  of  nine  directors  qualified  by  holding  two  thousand 
pounds  of  the  Company's  stock  for  the  special  direction  of 
commerce.  All  monopolies  were  to  be  abolished,  accept- 
ance of  presents  was  to  be  prohibited,  a  state  of  inheritance 
was  to  be  secured  to  the  native  land-holdeis,  and  servants 
of  the  Company  and  agents  of  native  princes  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  at  once 
arose  that  the  coalition  was  grasping  the  dominion  of 
India  with  patronage  which  would  seat  it  permanently 
in  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution.  The  Company 
appealed  to  reverence  for  charters ;  an  argument  futile 
when  the  subject  was  not  a  private  privilege  but  a  public 
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trust,  yet  telling,  and  driven  home  by  tlie  imprudent 
words  of  that  advocate  of  the  Bill  who  scoffed  at  a  charter 
as  a  parchment  with  a  piece  of  wax  dangling  from  it,  a 
description  not  less  applicable  to  the  title-deeds  of  estates. 
To  the  assumption  of  connnercial  management  by  a 
government  there  was  a  manifest  objection.  But  the 
Bill  in  reality  was  killed  by  the  unpopularity  of  the 
coalition,  which  enabled  the  king  to  defeat  it,  to  trip  up 
the  ministry  which  had  framed  it,  and  to  call  the  youthful 
Pitt  to  power. 

A  change,  however,  there  had  to  be.  Burke,  if  he  had 
failed  as  a  legislator,  had  been  magnificently  successful  as 
a  preacher;  and  such  a  reign  of  corruption  and  extortion 
as  was  presently  revealed  by  his  immortal  speech  on  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts  no  statesman  could  permit  to  con- 
tinue.    One  of  the  first  measures  of  Pitt  was  an  India 

1784  Bill,  leaving  the  commercial  management  in  the  hands 
of  the  Company,  but  placing  the  government,  with  all  its 
functions,  political,  diplomatic,  military,  and  fiscal,  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  six  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  cabinet  minister  for  that 
department  at  its  head.  The  appointment  of  the  governor- 
general  remained,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulation  Act, 
legally  vested  in  the  court  of  directors,  but  he  was  practi- 
cally selected  by  the  crown.  The  patronage  generally  was 
left  to  the  Company,  though  by  amicable  understanding 
much  of  it  went  to  the  government,  and,  being  adminis- 
tered by  Dundas,  helped  largely  to  keep  Scotland  Pittite. 

The  Bill  having  passed.  Lord  Cornwallis  went  out,  the 

1785  first  of  a  line  of  governors-general  invested  with  the  full 
authority  of  parliament  and  with  the  delegated  dignity  of 
the  crown.     Cornwallis  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  noble 
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example  of  the  class  of  statesmen  fonnetl  in  the  service 
not  of  party  but  of  the  empire.  He  fountl  the  Indian 
civil  service  still  in  a  degraded  and  corrupt  state ;  freed 
its  members  from  temptation  by  raising  salaries  to  the 
proper  mark,  and  by  his  influence  and  example  improved 
its  social  tone.  Less  happy,  though  not  less  well  inten- 
tioned  was  his  "permanent  settlement"  of  the  vital  1793 
questions  of  land  ownership  and  taxation.  Bent  on 
conferring  upon  India  the  blessings  of  a  squirarchy,  he 
thought  to  find  squires  in  the  zemindars,  who  were  really 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  though  often  v/ith  a  permanent 
interest,  and  made  them  proprietors  in  fee,  only  paying  a 
quit  rent  to  the  government.  There  was  no  such  tie 
between  these  men  and  the  cultivator  as  there  was  in 
England  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  result  was 
the  oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  peasantry  of 
Bengal.  Warned  by  the  failure,  later  legislators  have 
recognized  in  the  cultivator  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

Pitt's  Act  of  1784  embodied  the  declaration  that  to 
"pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion 
in  India  were  measures  repugnant  to  the  will,  the  honour, 
and  the  policy  of  the  nation."  It  prohibited  the  governor- 
general  in  council  from  declaring  war,  entering  into  any 
treaty  for  making  war,  or  guaranteeing  the  possessions 
of  any  native  princes  or  states,  except  where  hostilities 
against  the  British  nation  in  India  had  been  actuully 
commenced  or  prepared,  without  express  command  and 
authority  from  the  home  government.  With  these  injunc- 
tions Cornwallis,  himself  moderate  and  cautious,  would 
gladly  have  complied.  But  compliance  in  that  seething 
and  tossing  element  of  anarchy,  usurpation,  and  rapine 
was  beyond  his  power.     In  Mysore,  among  a  population 
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then  warlike,  a  pliiiulering  sultanate  had  been  founded 
by  Hyder  AH,  an  able  and  un.sernpnlous  adventurer  who 
had  formed  a  powerful  army,  and  at  one  time  had  inilieted 
a  serious  defeat  on  the  British  and  threatened  the  exist- 
ence  of   their   power.     'J'he   conflict   was   renewed   with 

1784  Hyder's  heir  Tippoo,  a  frantic  despot  spurred  on  not 
only  by  his  own  rapacity  and  pride,  but  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  Bonaparte,  who  ceased  not  himself  to  hanker  for 
a  career  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  hoped  here  to  strike 
England  by  land  as  he  could  not  strike  her  by  sea.  Corn- 
wallis  conquered,  and  showed  his  respect  for  the  rule  of 
moderation  by  leaving  to  Tippoo  half  his  territories  and 
his  fortress  capital  of  Seringapatam. 

England  was  now  in  India  a  great  power.  She  was  not 
yet  pai-amount.  For  a  paramount  power  capable  of  main- 
taining a  general  peace,  such  as  in  his  day  Akbar  had 
maintained,  the  torn  and  distracted  country  yearned. 
Gravitation  towards  a  new  centre  had  begun.     Wellesley, 

1798  who  succeeded  Cornwallis  as  governor-general,  Avas  a 
"  glorious  little  man "  of  a  thoroughly  imperial  cast  of 
mind,  fond  even  of  the  trappings  of  empire,  brimful  of 
energy  and  daring,  regardless  of  the  conmierical  objects 
in  comparison  with  the  political  objects  of  his  government, 
and  somewhat  scornful  of  "the  cheese-mongers  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street,"  who,  on  their  side,  watched  the  play  of  his 
genius  with  alarm.  He  distinctly  resolved  to  make  Eng- 
land not  only  a  great  but  the  paramount  power,  extending 
her  peace  over  the  continent,  rendering  the  native  princi- 
palities subsidiary  to  her  military  force,  and  bringing  them 
under  her  diplomatic  control.  To  effect  this  he  had  to 
overthrow  the  sultanate  of  Mysore  and  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  which  alone  of   the  native  powers   retained 
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formidable   force.     Grounds  of  war    in   both  cases  were 
given    or   easily    found.     Mysore,    he    overthrew    by   the    1700 
hand  of  General  Harris,  the  Mahratta  confederacy  by  the    1805 
hand  of  his  brother,  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  conqueror  of 
Napoleon  that  was  to  be.     A  set  of  subsidiary  treaties 
ranged  the  native  principalities  as  military  dependencies 
under   the   British  government;   the    British   peace   was 
established  over  India;  and  Great  Britain  as  a  paramount, 
though   not  as   an   indigenous,  power   tilled   the  vacant 
throne  of  the  Mogul.     In  the  train  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy had  prowled  a  jackal  horde  of  Pindarees,  free- 
booters of  the  vilest  kind,  whose  extinction  followed  in    1817 
due  course. 

Nothing  in  the  explu'  s  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  or  even 
those  of  Alexander,  is  more  wonderful  than  the  victories 
of  the  British  arnues  in  India.  Plassey  was  won  by  four 
thousand  men  against  sixty  thousand;  Assaye  by  four 
thousand  five  hundred  against  fifty  thousand  iix  a  strong 
position  with  a  Inuidred  pieces  of  ca.mon.  The  arms 
were  equal ;  the  natives  liad  sometimes  been  trained  by 
European  officers;  the  British  soldier  had  to  fight  and 
march,  sometimes  to  make  forced  marches,  in  pursuit  of 
a  nimble  enemy,  beneath  the  Indian  sun,  probably  in  the 
old-fashioned  accoutrements  and  without  the  palliatives 
which  he  has  now.  Most  Englishmen  still  know  little 
of  the  achievements  or  the  heroes.  They  have  heard  the 
names  of  Clive,  Lake,  and  Wellington,  perhaps  those  of 
Lawrence  and  Eyre  Coote,  but  not  those  of  Pattinson  and 
Pottinger.  Wellesley  affected  to  doubt  whetiier  the  rc^- 
ward  of  a  policy  so  little  in  accord  with  the  golden  rule 
of  moderation  would  be  requited  with  honour  or  with  the 
gallows.       Whatever  the  cheese-mongers   of   Leadenhall 
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Street  would  have  done,  the  national  government  requited 
it  with  honour.  Resolutions  condemning  him  were  moved 
by  the  party  of  moderation  in  both  houses,  but  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

By  the  circumstances  of  his  reign  Wellesley  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  trained  civil 
service.  Merchants'  clerks,  educated  only  for  the  count- 
ing 1>- use,  could  not  be  fit  instruments  of  government  for 
the  paramount  power  of  Hindostan.  Wellesley  set  up  a 
training  institution  at  Calcutta.  The  measure  v\..s  re- 
garded with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Company,  which  perhaps 
scented  a  transition  from  commercial  to  political  interests 
and   aims.     The    upshot,    however,    was    the   college   at 

1806  Haileybury,  of  which  Wellesley,  a  fine  classical  scholar 
and  a  first-rate  xr^itci  of  Latin  verses,  selected  the  motto, 
Redit  a  nohu  aurora  diemque  reduclt.  By  this  combination 
of  special  training  with  adequate  salaries  and  early  re- 
sponsibilities was  formed  by  far  the  greatest  civil  service 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

So  far  the  Company  had  retained  its  monopoly  of  the 
Eastern  trade  and  the  spirit  of  the  trader  therewith.  Its 
dividends  had  been  uppermost  in  its  mind,  and  in  their 
interest  it  had  been  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
governor-general  even  in  his  hour  of  peril.  It  had  jeal- 
ously excluded  European  settlers  from  the  country.  It 
had  prohibited  Christian  missions,  lest  a  shock  should  be 
given  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo,  so  that  it 
might  be  said  that  the  only  religion  which  could  not 
be  preached  in  India  was  that  of   the  ruling  race.     But 

1813  in  1813,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  for  twenty 
years,  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  was  abolished, 
and  that  of  the  trade  with  China  alone  was  left.     The 
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India  House,  through  its  forty  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  struggled  hard,  and  of  course  predicted  ruin. 
Its  predictions  were,  of  course,  signally  falsified  by  the 
grow  th  of  a  free  trade.  Lord  Grenville  would  have  gone 
further;  he  would  have  made  over  India  entirely  to  the 
crown,  obviating  the  danger  to  the  constitution  from  the 
increase  of  crown  patronage  by  throwing  the  civil  service 
open  to  competition.  Governments,  he  held,  were  ahvays 
bad  hands  at  trade,  and  traders  were  always  bad  hands 
at  government.  Public  sentiment  prevailed  over  India 
House  prejudices,  mistaken,  though  not  unnatural.  India 
was  opened  to  European  settlers  and  to  the  missionaries, 
without  bad  effects  in  either  case.  The  Hindoo,  though 
intensely  jealous  of  his  caste,  is  tolerant  of  religious  specu- 
lation. Christianity  presently  made  its  appearance  in  the  1822 
angelic  form  of  Heber. 

In  passing  from  the  control  of  the  Company  to  that 
of  parliamentary  ministers,  India  became  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  political  party.  From  these,  however,  it  has 
suffered  little,  governors-general  having  doffed  the  party 
politician  vhen  they  donned  the  viceroy,  retaining  at  most 
their  general  tendencies,  progressive  or  cautious.  Conserva- 
tive or  Liberal.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  was  an 
ex-goveriu)r-gener.'il,  had,  as  Lord  Moira,  been  a  lighting 
Liberal  in  the  British  parliament  and  a  resolute  opponent 
of  the  policy  of  coercion  for  Ireland.  As  governor-general 
he  remained  Liberal,  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  a 
government  of  conquest  could  boar.  He  gave  India  a  free 
press,  which  the  European  .settlers,  now  admitted,  were 
ready  to  set  on  foot,  proclaiming  that  "  it  was  salutary  for 
government,  even  when  its  intentions  wore  most  ])iii'o,  to 
look  to  the  control  of  public  opinion."     Leadenhall  Street 
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quaked,  and  might  perhaps  have  argued  that  these  princi- 
ples were  suited  to  the  British  meridian,  and  that  it  was 
not  upon  public  opinion  that  the  power  of  a  conqueror 
was  based.  Hastings  also  flouted  the  belief  that  much 
light  was  not  good  for  the  conquered  by  striving  to  pro- 
mote education,  though  Leadenhall  Street  might  still 
have  its  misgivings  as  to  what,  by  the  light  afforded  it,  a 
conquered  population  might  see. 

In  1833,  among  the  fruits  of  parliamentary  reform,  came, 
with  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  an  Act  which  took 
away  from  the  Company  its  remaining  m'^nopoly,  that 
of  the  China  trad»i,  discharged  the  magnificent  fleet  of 
clippers  which  had  been  its  pride,  finally  divested  it  of  its 
commercial  character,  leaving  only  the  mercantile  names, 
and  made  it  simply  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
empire  under  the  board  of  control.  It  is  not  denied  that 
from  that  time  the  policy  of  the  Company  was  liberal,  and 
directed  entirely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  empire  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Hindostan.  Lord  William 
1828-  Bentinck,  who  at  this  time  was  governor-general,  could 
enter  on  a  bold  course  of  social  reform  with  a  perfectly 
free  hand.  He  ventured  to  abolish  suttee,  and  no  convul- 
sion followed.  He  took  measures  for  the  education  of  a 
class  of  natives  in  Western  literature  and  science.  He 
advanced  natives  to  oflicial  positions.  He  promoted  the 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  the  investment  of  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  the  extension  of  steam  communication. 
In  his  time,  with  the  aid  of  Macanlay,  was  framed  a  code 
which  combined  the  princi[)les  of  Euro[)ean  justice  with 
regard  for  Hindoo  custom.  By  the  acting  governor-gen- 
eral, who  after  him  held  the  reins,  unrestricted  free- 
dom was  given  to  the  press.     Bentinck's  rule  was  marked 
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also  by  the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  a  hideous  brotherhood 
of  murdei',  the  existence  of  which,  with  the  fiend  goddess 
of  its  worship,  was  almost  enough  in  itself  to  prove  that 
conquest  was  a  blessing. 

At  the  Sutlej  it  was  believed  that  the  empire  had 
reached  its  Rubicon.  Beyond  it,  in  the  Punjaub,  was  the 
domain  of  the  Sikhs,  a  sect  of  religious  purists  formed  into 
an  army,  dissenters  from  Brahmiaical  caste,  and  at  the 
same  time  deadly  enemies  to  Ma'iometanism,  which  perse- 
cuted them  to  the  death.  Under  the  able  and  unscrupu- 
lous leadership  of  Ranjit  Singh,  they  had  become  a  formi- 
dable force,  trained  by  European  officers,  with  a  powerful 
artillery.  After  the  death  of  Ranjit,  who  left  no  strong 
successor,  anarchy  ensued,  and  the  Khalsa,  as  the  Sikh 
brotherhood  was  called,  inflamed  with  fanaticism,  pride, 
and  lust  of  conquest,  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  hurled  itself  1846 
on  tlie  British  dominions.  There  ensued  a  series  of  des- 
perate battles  in  which  the  empire  fought  for  its  life, 
while  England  waited  with  throbbing  heart  for  tidings  of 
the  war.  Nothing  in  our  military  history  is  more  impres- 
sive than  the  night  of  Ferozeshah,  when,  after  the  doubt-  1845 
ful  struggle  of  the  day,  the  British  regiments  lay  down 
almost  under  the  Sikh  guns;  while  Lord  Ilaidinge,  who, 
with  a  noble  sense  of  supreme  duty,  hu<l  laid  aside  the 
governor-gene tal,  went  to  and  fro  over  the  held  reviving 
tlie  spirits  of  the  troops  for  the  renewal  of  the  battle  on 
the  morrow.  Having  measured  tlicir  strength  with  the 
Englishman  and  found  him  tlieir  must  ihc  Sikhs  took  his 
pay  and  became  the  best  of  his  native  soldiers. 

By  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  marvellously  organ-    1849 
ized  under  the  hand  of  Lawrence,  the  empire  reached  its 
final  boundary.     Invasion  no  longer  threatened  from  the 
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mountains  on  the  north.  The  settled  and  strong,  though 
rude,  confederacy  of  the  Afglians  had  barred  tliat  gate. 
But  though  Moguls  were  no  more  to  be  dreaded,  Russia, 
in  nervous  apprehensions,  took  their  }  .ce.  Russian  do- 
minion had  grown  in  central,  likf^  British  dominion  in 
southern  Asia,  by  collision  with  a  series  of  barbarous 
powers  which  were  successively  annexed,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  two  empires  from  resting  in  peace- 
ful neighbourhood  with  the  wall  of  independent  tribes 
between  them.  Yet  there  were  British  statesmen  who 
always  imagined  that  they  saw  an  invading  army  of  Rus- 
sians issuing  from  Herat.  The  result  was  the  ill-starred 
1837-  expedition  to  Cabul,  ending  in  the  most  disastrous  of  those 
defeats  of  the  British,  the  memory  of  which,  it  seems,  is 
ominously  cherished  by  the  Hindoo.  Neither  from  inva- 
sion nor  from  insurrection  among  a  people,  long  disarmed, 
and  divided  among  themselves  into  Mahometans  and  Hin- 
doos, did  dangei  thenceforth  impend  over  British  empire 
in  India.  If  danger  now  impends,  it  is  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  acclimatizing  the  ruling  race ;  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  holding  open  the  road  to  India  in  the  face  of 
all  the  maritime  powers;  from  the  financial  difficulty  of 
administering  a  poor  though  gorgeous  country  on  the 
footing  demanded  by  Eurctpean  opinion  ;  above  all,  from 
the  growing  pressure  of  multiplying  myriads  of  human 
sheep,  helpl'\ss  and  reckless,  with  their  plagues  and  fam- 
ines, upon  the  energies  and  resources  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment. 

The  conqueror's  moderation  had  left  a  fifth  of  Hindo- 
stan  under  native  princes,  whose  position  was  that  of  feuda- 
tories of  the  em[)ire,  bound  to  aid  it  in  war,  to  respect  its 
peace,  to   contract   no   alliances  without   its  sanction,  to 
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receive  each  of  them  at  his  court  a  Resident  as  the  organ 
of  imperial  authority  and  supervision.  To  the  prince  the 
empire  guaranteed  his  throne  so  long  as  he  governed  well 
or  not  intolerably  ill.  For  intolerable  misgovernment  the 
native  remedy  was  dynastic  revolution.  The  power,  which 
by  its  protectorate  deprived  the  people  of  that  remedy, 
was  bound  to  provide  a  remedy  in  its  place.  Lord  I)al- 
housie,  as  governor-general,  was  probably  disposed  to  ter- 
ritorial extension ;  but  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  in 
deposing  the  imbecile  despot  whose  foul  train  of  syco- 
phants, buffoons,  and  harpies  was  holding  a  reign  of  the 
most  insufferable  misrule  in  Oude.  That  he  was  equally 
wise  in  proceeding  to  the  annexation  of  Oude  is  less  cer-  1856 
tain.  He  thereby  at  all  events  helped  to  charge  the  mine, 
of  which  a  terrible  explosion  followed. 

The  great  mutiny  of  the  native  arm}^  of  the  Company,  1857 
which  shook  the  empire  to  its  foundations,  was  the  last 
of  a  series  caused  by  suspected  attacks  on  caste.  The 
great  nuitiny  at  Vellore,  in  which  the  native  troops  massa-  1806 
cred  their  European  officers,  had  been  caused  by  a  sus- 
pected attack  on  caste  in  the  regulation  of  the  soldier's 
lieado'ear.  Brahmin  recfimer.ts  had  mutinied  on  being 
ordered  to  cross  the  sea,  which  then-  caste  forbade.  Of 
the  great  mutiny  the  immediate  cause  appears  to  liave 
been  a  suspicion  that  caste  was  being  furtively  attacked 
by  the  introduction  of  the  fat  of  cows  into  the  cartrid:;es. 
But  the  Bengal  army  of  the  Company,  recruited  from  the 
higher  castes,  had  become  too  conlident  in  its  own  strength, 
while  the  proportion  of  British  troops  was  too  small,  and 
too  many  European  officers  wei'e  withdrawn  to  the  general 
staff.  The  circle  of  the  deposed  tyrant  and  those  who  had 
subsisted  by  the  tyranny  in  Oude  were  prepared  for  mis- 
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chief,  if  not  actuiilly  plotting,  while  in  the  people  of  Oude 
lit  large  there  may  have  been  some  dislike  of  annexation. 
The  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  outcast  Nana  Sahib  of 
avenging  a  wrong  which  he  fancied  he  had  received  in  the 
disallowance  of  his  claim  to  an  inlieritance  by  the  Hindoo 
title  of  an  adopted  son.  The  feudatoiy  princes,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  crash  came,  remained  faithful  to  the 
hand  which  held  them  on  their  thrones.  The  newly- 
conquered  Sikhs  fought  not  only  well  but  savagely  on  the 
British  side.  The  people  in  general  did  not  stir;  they 
had  long  lost  warlike  tendencies  or  (juaiities  and  probably 
regarded  almost  with  apathy  the  struggle  for  dominion. 
The  outbreak  in  this  case,  therefore,  has  been  truly  de- 
scribed as  a  mutiny,  not  a  rebellion.  At  the  same  time 
caste  was  tlie  immediate  cause,  and  caste  is  the  nationality 
of  the  Hindoo. 

Horrible  atrocities  were  committed  in  the  rising,  atroci- 
ties not  less  horrible  in  its  suppression.  England  paid  in 
the  effect  upon  her  own  character  the  worst  of  all  the 
penalties  of  conquest.  The  panic  rage  of  the  dominant 
race  and  its  hatred  of  the  conquered  broke  forth  with  fear- 
ful violence.  "It  is  a  terrible  business,"  says  Lord  Elgin, 
Avho  witnessed  the  scene,  "this  living  among  inferior 
races.  I  have  seldom  from  man  or  woman  since  I  came  to 
the  East  heard  a  sentence  which  was  reconcilable  with  the 
hypothesis  that  (Christianity  had  ever  come  into  the  world. 
Detestation,  contempt,  ferocity,  vengeance,  whether  China- 
men or  Indians  be  the  object.  There  are  some  three  or 
four  hundred  seivants  in  this  house.  When  one  first 
passes  by  their  Sidaionlufi  one  feels  a  little  awkward.  But 
the  feeling  soon  wea.s  off,  and  one  moves  among  them 
with  perfect  indifference,  •  treating   them,   uot    as    dogs, 
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because  in  that  case  one  would  whistle  to  them  and  pat 
them,  but  as  machines  with  which  one  can  have  no  com- 
munication or  sympathy.  Of  course  those  who  can  speak 
tlie  language  arc  somewhat  more  en  rapport  with  the 
natives,  but  very  slightly  so,  I  take  it.  When  the  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  hatred  are  engrafted  on  this  indifference, 
the  result  is  frightful;  an  absolute  callousness  as  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  objects  of  those  passions,  which  must  be 
witnessed  to  be  understood  and  believed."  The  govern- 
n^ent  had  removed  some  commissioners,  who  not  content 
will  hanging  ail  the  rebels  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
hau  been  insulting  them  by  destroying  their  caste,  telling 
them  that  after  death  they  should  be  given  to  the  dogs. 
A  reverend  gentleman  could  not  understand  the  conduct 
of  government ;  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  impro- 
priety in  torturing  men's  souls;  seemed  to  think  thot  a 
good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  bodily  torture  as  well. 
"•These,"  exclaims  Lord  Elgin,  "are  your  teachers,  O 
Israel !  Imagine  what  the  pupils  become  under  such 
leading!"  A  British  soldier  sought  permission  to  burn 
alive  and  impale.  The  cries  for  more  blood  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

When  the  news  of  the  mutiny  reached  England  the 
public  horror  was  enhanced  b}^  tiie  thought  that  Lord 
Canning  was  the  governor-general.  He  had  little  reputa- 
tion for  ability;  was  believed  to  have  been  advanced  in 
public  life  out  of  regard  for  his  father's  memory  ;  was 
even  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  India  to  relieve  the 
cabinet  of  his  vexatious  pertinacity.  But  in  the  hour  of 
need  his  pertinacity  became  firmness,  with  which  he  con- 
trolled the  passions  of  the  dominant  race  and  in  some 
measure  saved  the  honour  of  the  country. 
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The  native  army,  on  Avhich  the  dominion  of  the  Com- 
pany rested,  had  now  broken  down ;  and  the  Company's 
rule  had  become  a  hollow  form  in  the  retention  of  Avhieh 
there  appeared  to  be  no  use.  The  empire  of  India  was 
united  to  the  British  crown,  the  wearer  of  whicl'  presently 
adopted  thv.  Itle  of  Empress,  on  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  never  be  used  in  her  constitutional 
realm. 

Thus  closed,  by  final  transformation  into  an  empire,  the 
wonderful  and  romantic  history  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Some  misgivings  were  felt  as  to  the  political  effect 
both  on  the  imperial  country  and  on  the  dependency. 
They  may  perhaps  liave  been  re-awakened  by  the  action 
of  extremel}^  liberal  governors-general  on  one  hand  and 
by  the  appearance  of  Hindoos  as  Radical  candidates  for 
seats  in  the  British  parliament  on  the  olher.  Any  politi- 
cal danger  that  there  might  have  been  from  the  transfer 
of  the  mass  of  Indian  patronage  to  the  crown  has  been 
averted  by  the  adoption  of  the  competition  system;  and 
though  success  in  a  literary  contest  is  no  proof  of  practical 
ability  or  vigour,  competition  does  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced less  of  either  than  were  produced  by  nomination. 
The  Indian  service  remains  a  fine  field  for  British  youth ; 
that  it  supplies  England  with  her  best  men  has  been  said, 
but  cannot  be  maintained.  Life  when  it  has  been  spent  in 
the  Indian  service  cannot  be  begun  again.  Even  of  the 
governors-general,  whose  term  is  only  five  years.  Lord 
Wellesley  alone  has  played  a  leading  part  in  England 
after  his  return. 

What  had  been  commenced  before  the  transfer  has  been 
carried  on  with  unabated,  perhaps  with  increased,  vigour 
since.     The  extension  of  railroads  has  united  the  country, 
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quickened  industry  and  production,  improved  the  distri- 
bution of  population  and  of  food.  Other  works  of  utility 
have  been  performed.  It  cannot  now  be  said  of  the  British 
as  it  was  said  in  former  days  that  if  they  gave  up  India 
they  would  leave  behind  them  no  monuments  but  empty 
beer  bottles.  Education  has  been  liberally  promoted.  Euro- 
pean culture  and  science  have  been  imparted.  Laws  and 
the  judiciary  have  been  improved.  Christianity  has  been 
freely  preached,  and  has  perhaps  been  gaining  some 
ground  in  Ilindostan,  while  it  has  been  losing  ground 
among  the  educated  classes  at  home.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  teach  regard  for  public  health.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment has  been  promoted.  Natives  have  been  admitted 
to  office  both  administrative  and  judicial  as  far  as  the 
conditions  of  conquest  would  permit,  and  great  freedom 
has  been  allowed  to  a  press  sometimes  childishly  sedi- 
tious. All,  in  short,  that  the  most  beneficent  of  con- 
querors could  do  has  been  done.  But  the  most  beneficent 
of  conquerors,  while  he  may  make  liimself  respected  and 
trusted  as  well  as  feared,  cannot  make  himself  beloved. 
Nor  can  he  till  the  gulf  of  sentiment  between  himself  and 
the  conquered.  The  estrangement  sadly  noted  by  Lord 
Elgin  has  been  rather  increased  than  diminished  since 
steam  and  the  overland  passage  have  brought  the  Anglo- 
Indian  into  closer  communication  with  his  own  country 
and  prevented  him  from  identifying  himself  with  the 
subjects  of  his  rule  so  much  as  he  did  when  it  was  a  six 
months'  voyage  between  him  and  his  home. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  for  history  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
veil  of  the  future. 
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Adwalton  Moor,  battle  of.  i.  541. 

Attinity,  decrees  ol',  i.  .'UH,  .",10,  .320. 

Aghrim,  battle  of,  ii.  97. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  i.  250,  280. 

Agreement  of  the  people,  Ireton's,  i. 
574,  »»).">. 

.\gricultaro,  change  from,  into  sheep- 
farming,  effect  of,  i.  352,  353. 

.\idan,  i.  7. 

Aids,  feudal  {temp.  William  II.)  i.  45. 

Albemarle,  George  Monck,  iirst  Duke 
of,  his  conduct  compared  with  that 


of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  ii.  8:  de- 
feats the  Dutch,  32;  his  vice-regency 
in  Scotland,  ()25;  defeats  Lanil)ert, 
(147. 

All)eroni,  Giulio,  ii.  1()5. 

.MI)igensi'S,  e.xtermination  of,  i.  442. 

Albini,  William  d',  i.  140.  141. 

Alcuin  i.  22. 

Aldcrnuiu,  the,  in  Saxon  times,  i.  9. 

Alen(,'()n,  Fnincis,  Duke  of,  i.  383. 

.•\le.\ander.  I'-isliop  of  Lincoln,  i.  72. 

Alexander  HI.,  J'ope,  i.  8(). 

.Mc.xander  IL.  king  of  Scotland,  sides 
with  the  barons,  i.  HI. 

Alexander  HI.,  king  of  Scotland,  i. 
VM. 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  ii.  3il. 

Alexander  IV'..  Pope,  wrings  money 
from  English  clergy,  i.  I."i5 ;  rekases 
Henry  IV.  from  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  i.  l.-.O. 

Alexander  VI..  Pope,  i.  280,  287,  313. 

Alexander,  the  mason,  i.  120. 

Alfred,  King.  i.  12. 

Aluiains,  i.  282. 

Alphonso  X.  the  wise,  i.  181. 

Altar,  changed  to  the  communion 
table,  i.  34(i. 

Althorp,  John  Charles  Spencer,  Vis- 
count, and  third  Earl  Spencer,  ii. 
311,3,"). 

Alva.  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
Duke  of.  i.  377,  .388. 

America,  war  with  (1812),  ii.307  rt  sq. 

American  revolution,  compared  with 
the  civil  war  (1f)42-1(i4!»),  i.  5!)!t. 

Amiens,  ])eace  of,  ii.  300. 

Analiiiptists,  i)ersecuted  by  Henry 
VIH.,  i.  318,  .348.  377.  305,  47(i,  ."45. 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  Bisiiop  of  Win- 
chester, i.  4.30,  151. 

Angles,  emigration  of,  i.  3. 

.Anglesey,  i.  180. 
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Aiii;li<'anism    ainl    purilaiiisin    coin- 

imri'il,  i.  I!)."i  it  si/. 
Aii;;l(i-SiiX()ii  racL',  cliaiat-ti  risiics  of, 

Aiiutiiili'iiic,  Ailf.'inar,  ('imiit  oT,  i.  11'.'. 

Aii;,nis,  Aivhihald  Doiij,'las,  liltli  Karl 
of.    iSt't'  Douglas. 

Aiini',  (^iiccii,  of  England,  bnmjiiil  up 
a  rroicstaiil,  ii.  4:>;  lier  cliaractcr, 
I'.'S,  iL",);  oliaractfristii's  of  lii-r  hljc, 
ii.  rJH. 

Anno  of  Bolit'inia,  wife  of  Uicliard  II,, 
dies,  i.  L'4I. 

Anno  of  Hiltlany,  wife  of  Louis  XII. 
of  Franco,  i.  408. 

Anno  of  Cloves,  married  to  Ilonry 
VIII..  i.  .•!;i«. 

Anno  of  Doiiniarlt,  wife  of  James  I. 
of  Kiiiiiand,  secretly  inolined  to 
Rome,  i.  440. 

Anne,  wife  of  Prince  Georjre  of  Don- 
mark,  sides  with  William  III.,  ii.  77. 

Annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
Stales  mooted,  ii.  401. 

Annual  Indemnity  Act,  the  (Geo.  II. 
St.  2,  e.  L'.S),  ii.  ur,. 

Ansclm.  his  character,  i.  4S;  his  hirlh 
and  early  lite,  ib. ;  enters  the  Abbey 
of  Boo,  /'/;.,•  as  theologian,  ib.;  as 
educator,  ib. ;  as  a  spiritual  diriM-tor, 
4!t:  visits Enj^larid,  ib. ;  is  nominated 
Archbishop  of  C^anterbury,  ib. ;  con- 
secrated and  enthroned,  oO;  offers 
the  kini;  f  ,500,  )7).  ,•  endeavours  to 
curb  the  offemiuacy  of  the  nobles, 
51 ;  i)rays  the  kinjj  for  a  restoration 
of  rolijiion,  ib. ;  asks  leave  to  jjo  to 
Rome,  ib.,  54;  before  the  (rrand 
Council  at  Kockinjjham  Castle,  '>2 : 
contributes  ^200  towards  the  loan  to 
Robert  of  Normandy,  .")4;  before  the 
second  (irand  Council,  .">;  leaves 
for  Ktuno,  77).  ,•  is  receivo(!  by  the 
pope,  ib.;  attends  the  Council  of 
IJari,  ib. ;  his  attitude  towards  "Will- 
iam durinjj;  his  exile,  .'><i :  retires  to 
Lyons,  /'*.  ,•  recalled  by  Henry  I.,  .W : 
sides  with  Ilonry  against  Robert,  (il  ; 
refuses  to  do  bonia.ne  to  Henry,  (ii, 
fi'J;  his  (juan'el  witli  Ilonry  roforro(l 
to  the  pojjo,  (i'J;  then  to  the  {.(reat 
council,  (>;>;  again  to  the  pope,  i6. ; 


refuses  to  coiiseerate  Henry's  ap- 
piiilitecs  to  bishoprics,  (i.'i;  sets  out 
for  Rome, til ;  betakes  himself  again 
to  Lyons,  (i."»;  goes  to  Normandy, 
ill.;  returns  to  Knyland,  ()."»;  his  tri- 
umithant  rocoi)tion,  ib. ;  a  compro- 
nnse  eft'ectod,  (id;  devotes  himself 
to  riding  his  church,  (l(i;  his  charac- 
ter as  painted  by  his  biographer, 
ib.;  holds  a  reforming  synod,  ib., 
4'jr). 

Anson,  George,  Lord  Anson,  ii.  1S4. 

Anti-Catholic  As.socialioii,  ii.  'JHO. 

Anti-corn  law  league,  the,  ii.  ;i71. 

Antinomians,  i.  .')4.~i, 

Anti-.Sabbalarians.  i.  rA'h 

Aiiti-Scriiitiirists,  i.  ri4."i. 

Anti-Trinitarians,  i.  'A'>. 

.Vpostolieal  succession,  i.  "u',\. 

A(|ninas,  St.  Thomas,  quoted  by  For- 
toscue,  i.  '_'77,  27!*,  4'_*.'>. 

Arabella  Stuart,  Lady,  i.  i'>',^. 

"  .\roopagitiea,"  the,  makes  an  era, 
i.  .")77. 

Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  represent- 
ative of  the  papal  power  {(eiii}), 
AVilliam  I.  ),  i.  ;!2. 

.\rchbishops,  struggles  between,  i.  8(3. 

Archers,  the  British,  i.  '21(». 

Archery,  British,  i.  248. 

Architecture,  Scotch,  i.  40'.i;  ecclesi- 
astical, 287;  Gothic,  giving  way  to 
Grecian,  27!». 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  first 
Mar(|uis  and  eighth  Earl  of,  leader 
of  Scottish  rebellion  against  Charles 
I.,  i.  40',>,  .")27  ;  defeated  l)y  Montrose, 
ri.")0;  execution  of,  ii.  8;  his  conduct 
d(!foniIed,  '■';.,  .'iSS. 

Argyle  families,  the,  1.  410. 

Argyle,  the  Earl  of  (McCallum  More), 

u'.m. 

Aristocracy,  the  {(cinp.  William  I.), 
i.  28;  a  guar<lian  of  liberty,  38;  in 
the  baronial  "army  of  God,"  ehar- 
actcsr  of,  131;  {temp.  George  L), 
ii,  1(11. 

Aristotle,  quoted  by  Fortescue,  i.  277. 

Arkwriglit,  Sir  Kichard,  ii.  2."m. 

Arlington,  Henry  Bennett.  L(M'd,  mem- 
ber (d'  the  cal)al,  ii.  27,  30. 

Arnmda,  the,  i.  377;  sails,  38i>;  im- 
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•  Henry's  np- 
1,  (i;>;  sets  out 
liiiiiscU'  aj;itin 
()  NiiriiiiiiKly, 
1(1,  Cm;  liis  tri- 
b. ;  ii  compro- 
!V(«U\s  hiinsi'lf 
Ki;  his  cliiii'iii'- 
s  lti();;riiplRT, 
uf,'  synod,  ib., 

ison,  ii.  1H4. 
>n,  ii.  '-MO. 
le,  ii.  .'ill. 


i.  37;?. 

noted  by  For- 

i.  45;?. 

iiakt's  an  era, 

iry,  icprosent- 
power   {Iviiip. 

i)ot\veeu,  i.  80. 
21(i. 

.  40'.t;  ecclesi- 
givins  way  to 

inipl)cll,  first 
larl  of,  leader 
gainst  Cliarles 
1  l)y  Montrose, 
S ;  his  conduct 

tlO. 

Galium  More), 

AVilliaiu  I.), 
liberty,  ;W;  in 
)r  God,"  eliar- 
).   Georj,'e   I.), 

rtesene,  i.  277. 

i.  •_>,-.,->. 
tt.  Lord,  meni- 
,  :io. 
lails,  ;>.Sfi;  im- 


port nnee  of  its  defeat. . ■?(•*"> :  it-<  defeat  j  Asehani.  Anthony,  assassinated,  i.  TiTH. 


ih 


and  lli^ht. 
Duteh    allies, 


shan.'  taken  Itv  the    AslilnirnI  am.  •lolui,  1.  .'iiil. 


a    convoy    (ov 


Parma's  army,  /'<.,  ti.'i. 

Arminianism,  i.  4'J.S  < i  sij.  ;  tho  Com- 
mons denonnee,  4iS'_',  .")(X). 

.\rmorial  bearings,  i.  'J'.l. 

Army  of  tiod  and  Holy  Chnreh,  i. 
i;U  H  xq. 

Army,  ,-.l.indin,t;,  absence  of,  under  the 
'i'udors,  i.  '-".Hi,  'JUT;  reason  ^>(  this, 
297, ;«)();  introdneeil,  ;!.">(). 

Army,  the,  in  .Saxon  tinu's,  i.  l(t;  the 
Norman,  how  levied.  '_'."•;  composi- 
tion of  (/'•//(/).  Kdward  111.), '.'17, '-MS; 
command  of,  restored  to  the  lun.n 
(Charles  II.)  (1:1  far.  II.  si.  1,  c. 
(i),ii.  10,  11. 

Army,  tin*  parliamentary  (tr))ii). 
Charles  I.),  remodelled,  i.  .■)5().  .See 
also  New  Model,  Ihi?. 

Arnold,  Henediel.  ii.  "JK!. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  i.  ;il4. 

Arran,  James  Hamilton,  second  Earl 
of,  and  Duko  of  Clialelheranit,  i.  4I.">. 

Arran,  James  Hamilton,  third  Earl  of, 
i.  41.'>. 

Arran,  James  Stewart,  Karl  of,  ii.  4j4. 

Array,  feudal,  of  barons,  i.  17<i. 

Art,  ecclesiastical,  at  its  height,  i.'iJtO; 
transition  in,  'J70. 

Artevelde,  .Jacob  van,  i.  'JIS,  210. 

Arthur,  King,  i.  100;  his  crown,  101, 
102. 

Arthur,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VH.,  i. 
2H0,  ;".1H. 

Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey,  i.  lis. 

Articles,  the  tliirty-nine,  framed,  i. 
;$4(i;  protestantin  doctrine,  ;'>4;f,  ;)71 : 
Charles  I.'s  manifesto  on,  4S2. 

Artillery,  adds  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  {temp.  Richard  H.),  i.  "218; 
ail  verse  to  aristocracy,  2.V.);  comes 
into  use,  2S0;  decides  the  day  at 
Blackheath  ( 1407),  'JH;{  ;  n  the  hanils 
of  the  crown, '207,  ;J(N!. 

Arundel,  Kichard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of, 
i.  '241. 

Arniiilel,  Thomas,  ;\  rchbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  '241,  244, '248,  '240. 

Arundel,  Thomas  Howard,  second 
Earl  of,  i.  47.'!,  470. 


Ashiey-l'ooiier,  Aniiiony.   SeelShaftcs- 

hnry.  Earl  of. 
Aspern,  campai,i;n  of,  ii.  ;>00 
Assaye,  liaitle  of,  ii.  421. 
.Assemblies,  local,  i.  17.'i. 
Assembly  of  divines  lal  Weshninster) 

frame  a   presbylerian  ecclesiastical 

poll  y,  i.  ."14;!;   an<l  a  confession  of 

faith,  .^4;!,  r>\i. 
Assieuto,  the,  Ii.  I."i0. 
.\ssi/.e  or  edict  of  arms,  1.  ~s  ■  enforced 

by  Edward  I.,  l~('). 
Assi/eof  battle.    See  \Va;;cr  of  I'.atlle. 
Assize  of  ('Ifiremlon,  i.  .si,  S2, 
Association    for    econi.inical    reform, 

the,  ii.  2'27  cf  ■i(t. 
.\ssociate<l     Eastern    counties.       See 

I'^astern  (loinities'   Association. 
Astley,  Sir.lacoh,  i.  ."lVj,  'tX\. 
Asylum,  ri,i;hl   of,   restricted  {'■'<  Hen. 

\  II.  c.  .').  etc.).  i.  L'Sli. 
.Mhi'linj;,  Eduar.  See  Kd^ar  Alheling. 
Athclstan,  i.  1'2. 
Attainder,  i.  ;i:!H,  :!;iO,  :\M:  act  of  (7 

and  H  Gnl.  HI.  c.  ;!),  ii.  1'2.-.. 
Atterbnry,  Krancis,  ISishop  of  Uochcs- 

ter,  ii.  Kit;,  1(17. 
Audley,  .lames.  Lord,  i.  '2.s;?. 
Audley,    Thomas,    liaron    Audley   of 

Walden,  lord  chancellor,  i.  ;;(>1.':'.21, 

;!24. 
.Vnn'ustau  Aue  of  Anno,  its  eharacter- 

istii's,  ii.  1'2H. 
.Augustine,  Si .,  converts  Ethelbcrl ,  i,  G. 
Aurnnu'zeb,  ii.  2l>:t. 
Ansterlitz,  l)attle  of,  ii,  ;f04. 
Austi'alia,  colonizalion  of,  ii.  2'22, 
.\iislralasia,  ii.  40(). 
Avifjnon,  relnru  of  the  papacy  from, 

i.210,  2;!1,.1I2. 
Aylesbury  cloction  case,  the,  ii.  I.'50, 

'1:11. 
Aylmer,  John,  Bishop  of  London,  i. 

307,  ;«)o. 

B 

Babington  conspiracy,  i.  442. 

Bacon,  Francis,  i.  '2S1,  •2,S.->.  '287.  :«.'?, 
401,  402,400,417;  his  ideal  (  f  mon- 
archy, i.  4;>2 ;  his  larjje  plans,  4'>."i; 
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his  greatness  and  his  weakness,  ib.. 
•i'SG,  iM ;  his  euiinoace,  45'J ;  bis  I'all, 
lb. 

Bacon.  Rosrer,  1.  37. 

liaeoti,  Sir  Nieliolas,  i.  3C9. 

I'adby,  Tiionias,  i.  2i)o. 

Hagot,  Sir  Ciiarlos,  governor  of  Can- 
ada, il.  o'.lS. 

]5ag(it.  Sir  Wiiliani,  minister  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  i. '_';«». 

Halaiicf  of  p()^^■or,  i.  :V)7. 

Haldwiii,  liolicrt,  ii.  .'V.l.i. 

Balfoui',  ,l;iiiii.'.s,  of  Burleigh,  slays 
Archljisliop  Sharp,  ii.  24. 

Baliol,  Kdward,  i.  JU. 

Baliol.  Jdiiii  do,  king  of  Scotland,  i. 
lit;{,  lit,".,  11)1). 

Ball,  John,  i.  'Jir). 

Ballads,  the  Robin  Hood,  i.  l.Tc  pa- 
triotic, 21'.». 

Rani-roll,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  428. 

Bangorian  controversy,  ii.  17(). 

Bank  of  England,  statute  originating 
the  (.")  and  tl  Gul.  and  Mar.  c.  20),  ii. 
117. 

Bankruptcy  law  {temp.  Henry  VHI.), 
i.  ;i;«;. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  i.  202,  20(). 

Bainn)w  Bay,  i.  ItVJ. 

Baptists,  tirsl  assert  the  ])riin'iple  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  i.  54;{;  the 
English,  at  Amsterdam,  ib. 

Bar,  birth  of  a  professional,  i.  182, 183. 

Bards,  Welsh,  i.  l!ll,  ls)J. 

Barbarcissa  (Frederick  I.),  i.  80. 

Bardi,  the,  i,  222, 

Birham  Down,  i,  127,  l(i2. 

Barillon,  — ,  ii.  37. 

Baruet,  i.  2(i8. 

Baron,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  2!t. 

Baronetcy,  order  of,  instituted,  i.  44.3. 

Barons,  tlie,  ijowcn*  o''  {tri»ii.  William 
I.),  i.  2!»:  rise  against  William  II.. 
43;  revolt  of  the,  against  Henry  I,, 
60;  cousjiire  against  Ili'iiry  11.,  1().">; 
rebel  against  King  John,  lllO;  the 
cause  of  (|narrel,  /7).,'  refuse  to  fol- 
low .lohu  to  France,  /'(.,•  I.angton 
sides  with  them,  ih.;  gather  at  St. 
Edmuudslmry,  ib. :  their  demands, 
/■'),,•    appeal  lo  the  pope,  130;    ad- 


vance to  Brackley,  131 ;  appear  be- 
fore Northampton,  i.  132;  occupy 
London,  ih.:  the  greater,  lot!;  the 
lesser,  130 ;  made  leaders  of  the 
whole  people  by  the  great  charter, 
1;10:  garrison  Rochester  castle,  140; 
turn  for  aiil  to  France,  142;  protest 
against  Henry  lll.'s  abuses,  1,')7 ; 
their  ([uarrel  with  Henry  HI.,  l.")8, 
l.")0;  the  greater,  how  summoned  to 
parliam(^nt,  172;  the  lesser,  how 
sumnnined  to  i)arliament,  i.  ib.;  of 
the  exche(]uer,  sigidticanee  of  the 
title,  l.s:{;  the  Scotch,  rise  against 
Baliol.  I'.iO;  invade  t'lunberland, /6. ; 
gi\e  place  to  grouiis  of  magnates, 
20."),  204:  feudal.  sui)planted  {temp, 
Henry  \1H.),  334. 

Barons'  war  See  under  Barons;  also 
under  Henry  III.;  also  under  Alont- 
I'ort,  Simon  de. 

Barrow,  Henry,  i.  3()(i. 

Barry,  Thomas,  i.  311. 

liartliolomew,  convtMit  of  St.,  i.  l.')3. 

Basiughoiise,  stands  thi-eo  sieges,  i. 
o;' ,. 

BastA\  ick,  .John,  is  set  free,  i.  !SU. 

Bastwick,  Hobert,  is  indicted,  i.  503. 

I 'ate.  (iciirge,  doctor,  i.  ()12. 

Bate,  John,  i,  H(i,  483.  4H4. 

Bulb,  Earl  of.     Sec  Pulteney. 

Batliemeuts,  i.  280. 

Baxter,  Richard,  quoted,  i.  (111. 

Bayonet,  its  intluence  at  Killiecran- 
ki(,',  ii.  04;  improvements  in,  ib. 

B(>Mcli\  Head,  mival  defeat  at,  ii.  11<). 

I'.i'atim,  David,  Cardinal,  i.  412. 

Beatrice,  wife  of  Philip  Mary,  Dukeof 
Milan,  i.  '.'>-'}. 

Beaufort,  Henry,  Cardinal,  i.  204. 

Beaufcu'ls,  the  (see  also  Somerset),  i, 
20.".. 

Beekel,  Thomas  ii,  a  champion  of 
church  privilege,  i.  87;  his  biog- 
raphies, 87  ;  his  parcniage,  ib. ;  edu- 
cation, ib.;  ad\  iincement, /').  ,■  sent 
to  Rome,  ib. ;  takes  deacon's  maces, 
ih.:  iincsled  with  archdeaconcy  of 
Canterlmry,  etc.,  87;  made  chan- 
cellor, ih.;  Ills  style  of  living,  88: 
amliassador  to  Paris,  ih.:  taxes  the 
clergy,    ih. ;    made    Archbishop    of 
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31 ;  appear  he- 
i.  r.'d;  occupy 
■lUcr,  l;;(l;  tlie 
oiidcrs  of  the 
Rreat  cliarter, 
iter  castlo,  140; 
e,  142;  j)rotest 
!  ii buses,  157; 
leiiry  III.,  158, 
v  siiuiiuoned  to 
e  lesser,  how 
iieut,  i.  ib. ;  of 
ticauee  of  the 
li,  rise  ajjaiust 
iuil)erland,  ib. ; 
i  of  niajjnates, 
planted  {temp, 

r  Barons;  also 
>()  under  Mont- 


iif  St.,  i.  153. 
Iiree  sieges,  i. 

ree,  i.  514. 
licted,  i.  503. 
(ilL>. 

IH4. 
teney. 

I,  i.  fill. 

at  Killiecran- 

^nts  in,  ib. 

cat  at,  ii.  110. 

I,i.412. 

JNIary,  Duke  of 

ml,  i.  264. 
•  Somerset),  i. 

champion  of 
H7 ;  his  hiog- 
lage,  ib. :  edu- 
leiil.  ih. :  sent 
•aeon's  luucos, 
'iKlcacimcy  of 
made  ctian- 
of  livintr,  8H : 
ih. ;  ta.\cs  tlic 
u'chhishop    of 


Canterhurj',  ib. ;  the  change  in  his 
life  and  aims,  80;  comes  into  colli- 
sion with  the  king.  ib.  ;  an  open 
rupture  ensues,  00;  refuses  to  seal 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  02; 
attends  the  council  at  Xorthiiini)ton, 
93;  his  threateningdemeanour  there, 
ib. ;  leaves  England  for  Francje,  04; 
surrenders  his  archl)isiiopri(!  to,  and 
re(;eives  it  from,  tlio  pope,  ib.:  sig- 
niticanee  of  his  ecclesiastical  ])rinci- 
ples.  ih.;  curses  his  enemies  at 
Vezelay,  05;  his  miracles,  05,  08;  is 
restored  to  his  see,  0(i;  returns  to 
England,  ib. ;  excommunicates  the 
Archbisho])  of  York  and  others,  //). ; 
stirs  up  the  |)i;oplo,  ili.:  preaches  a 
minatory  sermon,  ib. ;  is  slain  l)y 
four  of  Henry's  knights,  07:  his 
character,  ib.;  his  cause,  ib.;  the 
ciTects  of  his  death  on  Enroi)e,  ib. ; 
on  his  own  fames  !i8 ;  his  shrine,  ib. ; 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
ib.;  its  lapse  at  the  ri^formation, 
ib.;  its  resuscitation  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  ih. ;  his  biography, 
ib.,  244.  247.  281;.  313. 

Bed-cliaml)er  plot.  ii.  382. 

Hede,  the  Veiiera))le,  i.  7,  22. 

Bedford,  opens  its  gates  to  the  barons 
(temp.  John),  i.  i;>2. 

BedfonI,  Fr.'incis  Russell,  fourth  Earl 
of,  i.  470,  512.  520,  ,521. 

Bedford.  John,  Duke  of  (regent  of 
France),  i.  2(K),  201,  2(n. 

Bedford.  John  Russell,  fourth  Duke  of, 
ii.  200,  201. 

Bedloe,  William,  his  infamy  and  its 
consc(iuences,  ii.  41. 

Begums  of  Onde,  the,  ii.  41(5, 

Bellesmo,  Robert  de.  i,  fiO. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  ii.  I.'i7. 

Benefit  of  clergy  lingered  long  (abol- 
ished, 7  and  8  (ieo.  IV.  c.  28,  and  4 
and  5  Vict.  c.  221,  i.  ;U4. 

Rett'  \(ilences  condemned  by  Richnrd 
III.  (1  Rich,  III.  c.  2),  i.  374. 

Bent  ham,  Jeremy,  il.  318, 

Beiitinck,  Lord  William  Cavendish,  ii. 
424. 

Beresford,  John.  ii.  280, 

Bergami,  ii.  320. 


P>erkeley,  Sir  John,  i.  ,564. 

Berkelfiy,  Sir  Roliert,  arrested,  i.  514. 

ljermingb;im.  Sir  .lohii,  defeats  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  i.  203. 

Bernard,  St.,  i.  110. 

Berwick,  storming  of,  i.  lOfi;  parlia- 
ment meets  at,  ib. ;  annexed  l)y  Ed- 
ward III.,  i.  211,  207. 

l>il)le,  translation  of,  i.  232.  233;  pro- 
scrilied,  ;114;  allowed  to  be  read  in 
Englisli  {temp.  Henry  III.),  ."•••17;  its 
u.se  restricted  (.'U  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
1),  ib.;  translation  of,  antlKirized 
(ti'nip.  Henry  VIII.),  330;  its  au- 
thority, /7).  ,•  the  sheet  anchor  of 
reformation,  ib.;  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son, .'140:  withstood  the  Marian 
storm,  ;ir,j;  puritanism  its  out- 
growth, 303;  nuthorized  version  of 
James  I.,  438;  as  viewed  by  the 
Puritan,  407,  408. 

Biddle,  Jolm,  the  Socinian,  i.  (ilO. 

Bigod,  Roger,  Vaiv\  of  Norfolk,  op- 
poses the  king,  i.  18(). 

Bill  of  right,  i.  i;;3. 

Bill  of  rights,  the  (1  Gul.  and  Mar.  st. 
2,  c.  2),  itsasseriionsand  provisions, 
ii.  81,  82;  its  effect  on  monarchy, 
85. 

Birth,  little  regard  for  {temp.  Edward 
L),  i.  173,  174. 

Bishops,  the,  in  Siixon  t'.nes.  i.  10; 
cease  to  sit  with  the  sherilT  in  tlie 
shire  court,  3]  :  appointed  bv  the 
Norman  kings  under  the  form  of 
election,  32;  reason  of  their  sitting 
in  parliiimciit,  174;  made  to  take 
out  ollicial  patents  {Icinp.  Edward 
VI.),  345;  appointment  of  (tr-iiip. 
l'".lizabeth),  373;  withdraw  from  the 
House  of  Lords  (Irnip.  Chnrles  I.) 
(KiCar.  I.  c.  27),  528. 

Bisliojis'  wiir.  the,  i.  405. 

r.lack  di'Ktli,  i.  22(1,  231,  233, 

HliKdvliealh,  Cornish  miners  defeated 
ill,  i.  283. 

lilacklow  Hill,  i.  20n. 

Hlackstoni>,  Sir  Williiim,  i.  181. 

Blake,  Rolicrt.  i.  .VKl. 

Blanche  (diiugiitcr  of  theDulceof  Lan- 
caster), lirst  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
i.  220. 
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Blanketeers,  the,  ii.  ;)27. 

Kleiiheim,  battle  nf,  ii.  i:>:!,  I'M. 

B.omtielil,  (.'liarles  James,  Bishop  of 
London,  ii.  .'i(i-l. 

Blood,  Tliouias,  Coloiiol,  maltreats  tiio 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  ii.  M;  attempts 
t.)  carry  oil'  the  regalia,  lb. ;  bis  sub- 
sequent career,  ib. 

Blood-tine.    See  Were-gelt. 

Bloody  assize,  the,  ii.  (Jl. 

ISoeher,  Joan,  fate  of,  i.  ."48. 

Bohemia,  W'j^elitlism  carried  to,  i. 
.'Ji;!;  religion  of,  42.5;  rebels  against 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  4(!1. 

Bohun,  Humphrey  de.  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, opposes  the  king,  i.  18G. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  i.  ;.04;  marries  Henry 
Vni.,:523;  gives  birth  to  Elizabeth, 
ib.;  arrested,  ;524;  her  trial,  ib.; 
'MO:  makes  a  confession,  324. 

Boleyn,  Mary,  i.  .')20. 

Boleyn,  Sir  Thonias,  i.  'Ml. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  Vis- 
<'ount,  his  cliaraeter,  ii.  148;  his 
"patriot  king,"  ib.,  149;  collapse 
of  his  Jacobite  plot,  152,  l,").!;  im- 
peached, Hi."),  l(i();  returns  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  18;{. 

Boniface,  of  Savoy,  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  i.  l.");5. 

Boniface  VUI.,  Pope,  i.  178;  his  bull 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  lay  power,  180;  forbids  Ed- 
ward I.  to  attack  Scotland,  188,  ;i2(;, 

Bonner,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London, 
imprisoned,  i.  .'<44;  released  from 
prison,  i.  .'itJO,  H7(). 

Bonvilles,  the,  i.  2()!t. 

Book  of  Sports,  .lames  L's.  republished, 
i.  .')(tl ;  condemned  {temp.  Charles  I.), 
■''.22. 

Books,  statute  for  admission  of  {temp. 
Kichanl  IIl.i,  i.274. 

Borderers,  Scotch,  i.  408. 

Borgia,  (';es;\r,  i.  281. 

Borgia,  Koderic.    See  Alexander  VL, 

I'opI'. 

Borgiiis,  the.  i.  270,  .'ii;!,  ;{20. 
r.orn,  Bertrand  de,  i.  104. 
Borough  fran<'liise,  the,  ii.  ^^)^\ctsq. 
Boroughs,  side  with  the  crown  {tcmji. 
Hichard  1.),  i.  lir>,  IKi. 


Boroughs,  small,  created  by  Elizabeth, 

1.  401). 
Borromeo,  San  Carlo,  Cardinal,  i.  424. 
Boston  (England).  i)illaged,  i.  1;"J4. 
Boston      (Mas  lachusetts),     port     of, 

closed,   ii.   212;    massacre,   ib. 
Bojsworlh,  battle  of,  i.  275,  281. 
Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  fourth  Earl 

of,  1.417. 
Bouvities,  battle  of,  i.  129. 
Boves,  Hugh  de,  i.  140. 
Boyd,  house  of,  i.  ■K)5. 
Boyne,  battle  of,  the,  ii.  97. 
Bracton,  Henry  de,  on  monarchy,  i. 

149. 
Bradshaw,  John,  i.  597. 
Bra m hall.   John,   Archbishop  of    Ar- 
magh, ii.  22. 
Braose,  William  do,  his  wife  and  child 

captured  by  .lohu,  i.  12(). 
Bra.xtield,  Lord  Justice,  ii.  274. 
Breaksiioar,    Nicholas.      See    Adrian 

IV.,  Pope. 
Breaute,  Fawkes  de.  i.  14.'{,  150,  157. 
Brehoii  law,  i.  100,  ;U0. 
Brereton,  William,  i.  ;!24. 
Breteuil,  De,  i.  57. 

Bribery,  ;it  elections,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, i.  400. 
Bright,  .John,  ii.  282. 
Bristi.l,  i.  ;!8,  14(1,  294,  530,  .')41,  552. 
Bristol,  .fohn  Digby,  lirst  Earl  of,  i.  473, 

479. 
British  Columbia,  ii.  402. 
British  North  America  Act  (.'50  &  31 

Vict.  c.  .i),  ii.  iOii't.sq. 
Brittany,  i.  288. 
Broad  churchmen,  precursors  of  the, 

i.49!t. 
Brocs,  the  De,  i.  iXi. 
Broghil,  Roger  Boyle,  Baron  (lirst  Earl 

of   Orrcsry),   is   warned    concerning 

Ormonde,  i.  (il.'i;  his  administration 

of  Scotland,  025  ci  .si/, 
Brooke,  Robert  Greville,  second  Lord, 

i.  512. 
Brougham  and  Vaux,  Henry,   Lord, 

his  I'haraeter  and  abilities,  ii.  318, 

.•i.58,  ;c.9. 
Brownists.  i.  .".'t,",  443, 
Bruce,    I'ldwiird,    (ills    Ireland    with 

havoc,  i.  202;  is  defeateil,  202,  203. 
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by  Eh/abeth, 

.rdiiial,  i.  -ilil, 
ed,  i.  154. 
i)i     I'lirt     of, 
U'l'e,   lb. 
5,  281. 
11,  fourth  Earl 
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monarchy,  i. 


ishop  of    Ar- 

vifo  and  child 

ii.  274. 
See    Adrian 

i;{,  150,  157. 


kes  its  appear- 


(i,  511,552. 
Earl  of,  i.  473, 


Act  (;iO  &  31 


irsors  of  the, 


ron  (lirst  Earl 
il  ('(iiu'crniiig 
dininistration 

second  Lord, 

Icnry,  Lord, 
lilies,  ii.  318, 


[reland    with 
(•(1,202,  2m. 


Bruce,  'Sige\  (grandson  of  tlie  Coni- 
IH'titor),  i.  2tM),  2(il. 

Bruce,  Robert  VI.  (tlie  ConiiJetitor), 
Earl  of  Aniiandale,  i.  l!i:t,  1!I5,  2(X). 

Bruce,  Ri)l)ert  VII.  (son  of  tlie  Coin- 
petit(ir),  i.  2(HI. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  \'III.  (son  of  Robert 
de  Bruec  N'll.,  Earl  of  Carriek,  and 
grandson  of  Roberl  de  Bruce  \'I.  = 
the  ('(uupelitor),  i.  2iK»,  2(12. 

Brunanliurg,  battle  of,  i.  12. 

Bruno,  Gioi'dano,  i.  .')5,  377. 

Bucer,  Martin,  invited  to  Englaiul,  i. 
.■h15. 

Buch,  Captal  de,  i.  220. 

Buck,  Walter,  i.  110. 

Buckingham,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke 
of.  i.  304,  3(liJ. 

Buckingham,  (ieorge  Villiers,  tirst 
Duke  of,  i.  434:  (ieorge  Villiers, 
.second  Duke  of,  i.  452,  405,  4ii!l,  471, 
473,  4<!l,  481. 

Buckingham,  llcnry  StalTord,  Duke  of, 
i.  275. 

Buenos  Ayres,  expedition  to,  ii.  '.W>. 

BuUer,  (.'harles,  ii.  3!I5. 

Bidlcr.  Sir.lohn  Varde.  ii.  382. 

Ihinyan,  John,  im])risonuient  of,  ii.  111. 

Burgesses.     See  Burghers. 

Burgh,  Hubert  de,  i.  144,  150,  152. 

Burgher  aristocracy,  i.  2!I2. 

Burghers,  tirst  summoned  to  ])arlia- 
mcnt,  i.  I(i2;  sit  in  parliament,  170; 
imimrtance  of,  as  representatives  in 
parliament,  171;  how  elected,  l!t2, 
2!  18. 

Burghley,  William  Cecil,  Lord,  i.  ;M)8, 
3!l(;,  3!'>'.l. 

Burgoyne,  John,  (Jenoral,  ii. 

Burginidy,  .loliu  .•mn.i  jtriir,  Duke  of, 
assassination  of,  i.  2(10;  Pliilii)  the 
(iocid,  Duke  of,  i.  202. 

1  iurke.I'Mnnind.  his  (lelinit ion  of  party, 
ii.  KM),  20!t  ct  ,s7;.,'  his  "Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Discontents,"  22t>; 
jiroposcs economical  reform,  228;  his 
capabilities  and  liiniliilions,  238  ;  his 
ciuuliict  of  the  inipeacbnient  of  Hast- 
ings, 2."iO  rt  A(/.,'  his  "  Retlcelions  on 
the  French  Revolution,"  2t)2  ct  .'.■7., 
41(i.  417,418. 

Burke,  John,  i.  311. 


Barley,  Sir  Simon,  i.  23',). 

Burnell,  Robert,  i.  181. 

Burnet,  Alexander,  i.  .")8I). 

Burton,  Henry,  i.  50;>,  514. 

Bussy,  Sir  flohn,  i.  230. 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of,  be- 
comes liead  of  the  government,  ii. 
108;  declares  war  on  Spain,  100,  re- 
signs, 2(J0. 

Butler,  Samuel,  "  Hudibras,"  ii.  2. 

Byng,  Admiral,  executed,  ii.  100. 

Byron,  Lord,  ii.  318. 


C 

Cabal,  the,  ii.  27. 

Cabinet,  the,  foreshailowings  of,  i, 
151,  250;  replaces  the  eouiuiil,  i.  342. 

Cabinet  system,  the,  ii.  27,  171. 

Ciibots,  the,  i.  204. 

Cabul,  expedition  to,  ii.  42(i. 

Cade's.  Jack,  reliellion,  i.  2(1(1 ;  its  poli- 
tical charai'ler,  lb.;  is  crushed,  27t). 

Cadiz,  i.  472. 

Ca'dmon,  i.  22. 

Ciesar's  depicture  of  the  Celtic  race,  i. 
,5. 

Caister  Castle,  i.  2(>2,  203. 

Calais,  Edward  III.  besieges,  i.  212; 
won  and  retained  by  the  English 
(ii-Diii.  Edwa.d  HI.),  i.  221,  202,201 ; 
lost  by  England,  i.  300. 

Calonne,  Charles-.Me.xandre  de,  ii. 
2()0. 

Calveb-y,  Sir  Hugh,  i.  218,  220. 

Calvin,  Jean,  i.  232,  31:'.;  his  thorough- 
going doctrine,  345;  burns  Servetus, 
;i48,  '.m. 

Calvinists  and  Calvinism,  i.  42(i,  428 
ct  Kq.,  402,  5(K). 

Camarilla,  i.  274. 

Campeggio,  Loren/.o,  papal  legate,  i. 
321. 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  ii.  287. 

Camida,  conquered  by  Pitt,  ii.  104, 
200;  retention  of,  by  Kngland,  220; 
history  of,  385  ct  .svy.;  Pitt's  Act,  set- 
tlitig,  3.S-;  war  ot  1812,  ;i88 ;  rebel- 
lion of  18:i7,  .".so  rt  ,«</. 

('an;iili;iii  Pacilic  railway,  ii.  402. 

Canning,  Oeorge,  ii.  281,  302.  300;  his 
character,  310,  317;    lakes  Castle- 
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reagli'b  place,  32H,  3l'8,  320,  ;);iO,  ;WJ, 
341. 

Cauiiiiii;-,  Charles  Joliii,  Earl  and  Vis- 
count, gdvernor-guncral  of  India,  ii. 
42!  I. 

Cannon  introduced  {temp.  Edward 
III.),  i.217,  24H. 

Cannynsc,  i.  280. 

Cannyuiics,  the,  1.  291. 

Canon  hiw,  developnient  of,  1.  86. 

Cant(.'hii)e,  Thnma.s  de.  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  i.  KiO,  17!t,  180. 

Cantehii)e,  Walter  de,  Bishop  of 
Woreester,  i.  l,")i),   liiO. 

Canute,  a  ('hristian  ruler,  i.  l.'!;  makes 
a  pilgriinaije  to  Rome,  ib.;  divides 
the  country  into  earldoms,  i.  I.'!,  14. 

Capel,  Arthur,  Lord  Capel  of  Haddam, 
is  banished,  then  coudenmed  to 
deatli,  i.  .")(>(!. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Capcl  of 
Tewkesbury,  ii.  H(i. 

Carhisdale,  i)attle  of,  i.  58."). 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  rebellion  of,  i.  .'i,")!). 

Carileph,  William.  See  William  Cari- 
leph. 

Carlisle,  restored  and  fortified  by 
AVilliam  H.,  i.  44. 

Carman  lien,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of 
iJanby  ami  iMar(iuis  of.    See  Danby. 

Caroline,  wife  of  (ieorge  IV.,  i.  338. 

Ciiriiliiii ,  tiic,  ii.  3!)5. 

Carriekferj{us,  massacre  by  tlie  Scutch 
garrison  of,  i.  .")"!•. 

Carteret,  Jolm,  Earl  of  Granville,  ii. 
isi;.  i,s7. 

Cariliaiiena,  the  altaek  on,  ii.  184. 

Carlwriuhl,  Thomas,  iJishop  of  Ches- 
ter, ii.  i).">. 

Cartwriuiit,  Tlimnas.  i.  ;!<i4,  4?y2. 

Carueaj;e,  replaces  ilant\4i'lt,  i.  84, 115, 
221  i, 

Caslii'i,  .Archbishop  of,  i.  -120. 

Casiile,  princes  of,  i.  I2;'>. 

Caslles,  multiplicity  of  (triii/>.  Ste- 
phen), i.  73;  losing  their  .'itveiiyth 
of  defeni'c,  151;  j^ivu  way  to  tlie 
mansion,  280. 

Castler.'aKh,  Hobert  Stewart,  .second 
Marquis  of  Londoiideriy  and  vis- 
count, ii.  285,  30ti;  his  character, 
315 ;  dies,  323. 


Caterage,  i.  71. 

Cateraii,  statute  for  the  suppression 
of,  i.  410. 

Cathedials,  binlding  of,  i.  145;  form 
of,  makes  for  high  church  party, 
428. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  of  Henry  VHL,  i.  28!l; 
the  question  of  her  divorce  from 
Henry  VHL,  318,  311);  her  uoble 
conduct,  ;510. 

Catherine  of  Kussia,  ii.  2fi7. 

Catholic  eniancii)ati()n,  germs  of  the 
struggle  for,  i.  375;  (Ireland),  ii. 
207  ct  .iq.,  ,320,  330,  3;io  <:t  tiq. 

Catholic  league,  i.  382,  424,  402. 

Catholics  (peers),  disabled  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Liu'ds  (.50  Car.  H. 
Stat.  2,  c.  1),  ii.  'M:  suspected  of 
plots  {loiitp.  Charles  II.),  40. 

Catholii'ism  {t'Dip.  Henry  VIII.),  1. 
317;  (Jcinp.  James  I.  ct  sq.),  i.  440 
el  Kq.;  usually  allied  with  despotism, 
427;  a  rival  to  disunited  protestant- 
ism, 502,  ,503;  a  reaction  towards, 
ib. ;  the  religion  of  kings,  ii.  25. 

Cavalier,  the,  his  religion  and  char- 
acter, i.  40(),  407;  the  name  comes 
into  use,  528.  5;iti;  his  morality,  539. 

Cavalry,  mailed,  decline  of,  i.  259. 

Cavendish,  Sir  William,  i.  322. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  i.  .382. 

Cav(!inlishes,  the,  origin  and  politics  of, 
i.  334. 

Caxton,  introduces  printing  intoEug- 
laml,  i.  270. 

Cecil,  Robert.     See  Sali.ibury,  Earl  of, 

Cecils,  the,  origin  and  politics  of,  i. 
334. 

Celil)ac.'  of  the  ciergy  in  Saxon  times, 
i.  18;  enjoined  after  tlu;  CoiKpiest, 
.32  ;  .AiKi'lm  t.-ies  to  enforce,  (i(i ;  en- 
forcement of,  witlidriiwn  liy  act  of 
parliament  (2  and  ,3  Edw.  \'l.  c.  21), 
;U3;  abolished  {temp.  Edward  VI.), 
34(i. 

Celts,  the,  i.  5,  100,  101,  189,  190,  193, 
;!11,  410;  ii.  22. 

Cerdie,  line  of,  i.  14. 

Chalici's,  discarded,  i.  346. 

Chalons,  Coinit  of,  i.  108. 

Chambers,  Richard,  i.  484. 
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Chancel  rail,  morally  removed,  i.  o4(). 

Chancellor,  the,  chief  minister  (temp. 
Ethvanl  1.),  i.  IHii,  184. 

Chancery,  court  of,  claims  decision  of 
disputcil  returns,  i.  445;  ii.  ."M),  o70. 

Chaiuhjsi  clause,  the,  ii.  oaO,  'M>6. 

Cliandos,  Sir  John,  i.  218,  220. 

Channel,  the.    See  E'.ijilish  Channel. 

Charles-Emmanuel  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Savoy. 

Charles  I.,  of  England,  i.  10(5,  2.51,  455 ; 
goes  to  Spain  (when  prince),  4(J5; 
compared  with  Louis  XVI.,  4(J8;  his 
character,  ib.,  4()0;  his  ideas  of 
monarchy,  4()i);  his  motto,  <6.,'  his 
weakness,  ib.;  called  to  the  throne, 
ib.;  his  forceil  loans,  171;  his  war 
against  .Siiain, /?>.,  472;  liis  political 
struggle  with  parliament,  472  et  sq. ; 
his  religion,  47o,  474 ;  levies  tonnage 
and  poundage,  478;  consents  to  the 
petition  of  right,  47!>, 480;  revolts  to 
ship-money,  4112 ;  attcniiiis  to  coerce 
the  Scotch  eovenaiiters,  oOtJ  rt  .siy.  .• 
assents  to  the  sweei)ing  reforms 
of  the  long  parliament,  ."iL");  signs 
Strafford's  dcalh-warrant,. "21  ;  goes 
to  Scotland,  521 ;  attempts  to  arrest 
the  five  mcnihers,  .528,  ,")2'.i:  leaves 
^Vhitehall,  52!t;  his  liiial  nijiture 
with  parliament,  (7;.  ,•  calls  a  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  5;U;  sets  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  540;  sends 
commissioners  to  meet  presl)yterians 
at  L'xItridKe,  5411;  his  army  .sacks 
Leieeslcr.  551;  his  letters  caplmed 
and  pnlilisheil.  ."i5I,  552;  is  given  up 
by  tlie  Scotch.  55:> :  his  journey  from 
Newcastle  to  Holmliy,  .557,  .55,S  :  lirst 
negotiations  with  parliament,  558; 
in  the  hands  of  the  independents, 
5()2;  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  .5(14; 
riles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ib. ;  com- 
municates with  the  l»uke  of  Hamil- 
ton, .'MJo;  is  taken  from  Carishronke 
to  Ilnrst  Castle,  thence  to  London, 
5(!8;  his  trial,  ,5(i8  rf  sq.;  the  mo- 
tive and  character  of  those  who  tried 
him,  5(18. 

Charles  II.,  of  England  (as  iirinee),  i. 
559;  is  invited  to  Scotland,  5.S5;  ac- 
companies Leslie  in  his  iuvasiou  of 


England,  58!) ;  is  defeated  at  Worces- 
ter, ih. ;  escapes  to  the  continent, 
ib.;  is  recalled,  (J4S;  his  journey 
from  Dover  to  London,  /'). ;  his  res- 
toration, ii.  Ii;  suited  his  eiioch,  ih. ; 
his  character,  ib.;  his  notion  of 
kingship,  ib.;  ci)mpared  Mitli  his 
brother  James,  .'!,  4;  his  revenue, 
11;  at  heart  a  papist,  25;  his  secret 
league  with  Louis  XIV.,  .'11;  closes 
the  exeluMiuer,  '."-i,  V4 :  his  last  par- 
liament, 4(>;  forfeits  civic  charters, 
4!>;  his  death,  54;  his  character,  ib. 
cn.'irles  A'.,  Ihnperor,  i.  I>07,  JiOS,  320, 

;i2i,.".22,  ;i;!i,  noi. 

Cli;irles  A'.,  of  France,  i.  221. 

Charles  \1II..  of  France,  1.288. 

Charles  \'.,  of  Spain,  i.  172. 

Charles  Martel.  i.  107. 

Charles  Lewis.  Elector  Palatine,  i.  559. 

Charlotte.  I'rincess  (daughter  of 
George  I\'.).  ii.  :!2',». 

('barter,  Henry  I.'s,  provisions  of,  i. 
57,  5.S. 

Charter,  the  (ireat,  i.  1,'S3;  its  pro- 
visions, l.'i4  ct  -sq.;  its  political 
clauses,  i:)5,  i;!(i,  l"iH;  how  it  was  to 
be  upheld.  Kill:  republished  by  Fem- 
brcdu".  Ml>,  .•505. 

Charter  House,  monks  of  the,  put  to 
death,  i.  ilotj. 

(.^harlism,  ii.  352. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of.  See 
Pitt,  William. 

Chaucer,  (ieoffrey,  i.  211,  219,  2.'50. 

Chertsey.  i.  2iis. 

Chester,  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of.  See 
Lupus,  Hugh. 

Chester,  iJandulph  de  P)lundevill,  Earl 
of,  heads  the  oi)position  to  the  king, 
i.  157. 

Chesterlield,  Philip  Dormer  Staidiope, 
fourth  Karl  of,  ii.  182,  224. 

Cheyt  Sing,  ii.  41(1. 

Chiehele,  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  257. 

Chi'bester,  Sir  Arthur,  i.  4'JO. 

Chief,  the  Saxon,  i.  9. 

('hie''s,  tribal,  of  Ireland,  their  charac- 
ter, i.  nil. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  ii.  114. 

Chillingworth,  AVilliam,  i.  499. 
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Chinoii,  castle  of.  i.  101. 

C'liivMli'y.  i.  lilt;  lifi^dii  of.  1  l.'i ;  dioil 
Willi  the  Teini)liirs,  i.  '2\\  :  cliiiriiciiT 
of.  ill  llic  reign  ol'  Eilwanl  III.,  ih.. 
L'Sll.  .SSI  1/  {iq. 

Clu'islriiiliiui,  (iisiiit(',<ii'!ilion  of,  i.  ;'>:,';>. 

Cliri-^l  i.iii  1\'..  kiiiii  of  Dcniiiark,  de- 
IValnl  ],\  Tilly,  i.  lil,-). 

Clii'isliaiiiiy,  liriioiis  ('(invi'i'tcil  to,  1. 
4;  iiiiifyiiii;'  inriiUMici' of.  li :  .sncads 
over  ilie  Hfiitarctiy.  /'>..•  lis  inllii- 
encc  oil  early  ICiiiilaml,  7:  tlu^  i'ail\- 
inii  fry  ai;aiiisl  llic  Haiics.  i.  II. 

Clirisl'.'i  Ildsjiiial,  foiinil.Mi.  i.  :\V.K 

Chroiiick's,  j;ivf  place  lo  liislorics,  i. 
2«1. 

Cluurli,  tlic,  ill  Saxon  limes.  1.  10,  11: 
character  of.  IS  (t' hijt.  William  1.), 
;>4  ef  sij.:  almses  in.  :!(i.  ;'>7 :  a 
guavilian  of  111),  -ly.  ;'>S;  an  oi'uaii  of 
moral  resiraiiil ,  1 1  ;  iiiidcr  ^Villiam 
II.,  4":  under  Sle|ilien.  7.")  (/ciiiii. 
Henry  II.),  {>.") ;  .salutary  inlhiencc  of, 
{te)tip.. hihn),  120 :  occupies  iliclirst 
jilace  in  the  Groat,  Cliarh  r,  IIU;  cor- 
rniilion  nf  (/cy/iy*.  Henry  HI.),  14.">; 
nationalization  of  (^rf/i/). Edward  I.), 
177;  decadence  of  (Iidiji.  Uit'liard 
II.),  2')0;  its  exactions  (li'iiip.  Henry 
v.),  '-'.57;  iis  power  (tonip.  Henry 
VII.),  "JST  ;  its  inriiieiice  impaired  by 
litifiation,  2!I0:  its  corniplion  and 
abuses  as  causes  leading  to  tlu-  Ke- 
foiinalion,  ;!I2'7  .vfy,  .•  attaehineiil  iif 
the  mass  of  the  peojile  to  {trui/t. 
Henry  VIll.),  .')14 ;  lis  cliaiaeter 
(ti'wp.  Henry  VIII.),  ;i40,  ;U1 ; 
stamped  as  a  stati!  estalilishment, 
.■)74 ;  /('/,,/).  Charles  II.,  ii.  l.'i  ct  Kq-; 
its  coiidiiinii  (letup,  the  Kestora- 
lioii),  ii.  'Jl  :  its  pnlitical  leiideiicies, 
CO:  (Irmp.  William  HI.),  OS  vt  si/.; 
{/(■nip.  .\niie),  l.")l  ;  (fi'mp.  Georj;e 
I.),  nil  rf  sq. 

Chiircli,  the  Irish,  i.  m  rt  sq.,  'MO,  41!t 
(t  nq.:    seciilarizalimi  of  the  funds 

of.  ii.  ;m;4. 

Clairch,  llie  Scottish,  i.  400,  -111  it  sq. 

Churches,  Imildiiij;  of,  i.  14."),  •JS7, 

Cii'ero,  i.  2711. 

CilTord,  .lohn,  Lord.  i.  L'C.it. 

Ciiujne  porl.s,  the,  i.  Ill:  their  duties 


and  privileges.  21S;  thrive  under 
Henry  111.,  140:  side  with  De  Moiil< 
fori.  10(1.  1^01,  20',>,  2111. 

Virciiiii.ipi'c/f  di/ali",  statute  of,  i.  170. 

Cistercian  order  comes  to  England,  i. 
07. 

Cities.     See  also  Towns. 

Cities,  growth  of,  under  Henry  II.,  i. 
S4  :  lilierties  of,  secured  liy  thetircat 
Charter,  V.'4,  I."!");  modern,  201;  ad- 
ministration of,  ii.  '.'M. 

Citizen,  the  duties  of  (ioiip.  Henry 
VII.),  i.  2111. 

Civil  war.  the  (1(;42-1040),  its  prevail- 
in:;  character  religious,  i.  40,");  char- 
acteristics of  the  conlcst'uits,  /7y. ; 
how  waged,  ruV2;  political  niiip  of 
llngland,  in  time  of, ."),  .'So;  division 
of  classes  in.  .');)0;  the  opposing 
armies  eompared.  i")i!7  ct  yq.;  fiirn- 
iiig  point  in,  r>41,  542;  weariness  of, 
.'"i."4 :  comiwrcd  with  the  French 
Hevoliitioii,  ,")00  :  eompiired  Avith  the 
American  Revolution,  500. 

Clans,  Irish.    See  under  Colts. 

(Mare,  .lohn  Fitzgihhon,  Earl  of,  ii.  2<S5. 

Clare,  Kichard  de,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
i.  101,  Km,  104. 

Clare,  Richard  de.  eighth  Earl  of 
Clare,  sixth  Earl  of  Hertford, 
seventh  Earl  of  Gloucester.  See 
Gloucester,  Earl  of. 

Clareiu'c.  (leorge,  Diike  of,  put  to 
death,  i.  27'.'. 

Clarence,  Li(  nel.  Duke  of,  i.  2()(!,  ;»!>. 

Clarendon,  CO, istitutions  of,  provisions 
of.  i.  !Kl,  01. 

Clarendcii.  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  i. 
401,  402.  510,  ,-)20;  diaries  II. "s  chief 
iiiinister,  ii.  4;  his  history,  ib.;  his 
ecclesiastical  jiolicy,  V'^rtsq.;  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  25;  oi> 
poses  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
25  rt  sq.;  his  fall,  ih. 

t^lassical  education,  apiiroach  of,  1.  2150. 

(,'lassics,  the  (ireek  and  Roman,  i.  270. 

Clement  Hi,,  ro|ie,  i.  47. 

Clement  \'.,  I'oiie,  lays  Flanders  under 
an  interdict,  i.  210, 

Clement  VII,,  I'ope,  and  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  i.  .">1H:  Henry 
VIH.  breaks  away  from,  1327. 
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Earl  of,  ii.  285. 
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of     Hertford, 

loucester.      See 
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Roman,  i.  279. 
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Clergy,  how  represented  in  parliivment 
(ti'iiiii.  Edward  I.),  i.  174  ;  preferi'ed 
for  iiigh  olliees,  17.");  eluini  to  be  l)e- 
yond  the  domain  of  secidar  govern- 
ment (tcnii).  Edward  I.),  ISO;  be- 
eoming  worldly  (/p)/(y).  liichard  HI.), 
2.'{();  lose  their  hold  on  the  people 
{fonp.  Richard  II.),  2;>4,  2o."(;  erimi- 
iial  inimnnitics  of  {temp.  Henry 
IV.),  247  ;  restriction  of  impunity  of 
(tetiip.  Henry  VII.),  28(i;  hated  by 
inhabitants  of  cities  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.),  ;}l(i  ;  eorruption  of  (temp. 
Henry  VIII.),  il).;  permitted  to 
marry  (temp.  Edward  VI.),  '•''Hi;  lose 
their  power  and  inllnenee  (temp. 
Edward  VI.),:U7;  the  inferior  con- 
form (temp.  Elizabeth),  .'i7.");  char- 
acter of  (temp.  (leorgo  I.),  ii.  103, 
(temp.  William  IV.),  ?,Ct2  et  .^q. 

Clergy  reserves,  the,  ii.  'AVI  et  sq. ; 
act  respecting  (I!  and  4  Viet.  c.  7'.)), 
3<t!t. 

Clerical  eneroaehments  thwarted  by 
statutes  (temp.  Edward  I.),  i.  17!). 

Clerical  immunity,  i.  UK!. 

Clerical  i)rivilege',  i.  S(>,  <)0,  !I2,  (17. 

ClilTord,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Cabal,  ii.  Ii7,  2*». 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  General,  ii.  217. 

Clive,  Rol)ert,  ii."2;«  ct  sq.,  24!),  413, 
414,415,421. 

Clonmacnoise,  i.  101. 

Cloth,  Englanil  exports,  i.  202. 

Coal  in  Great  lU'itaiii,  i.  2;  taxed,  to 
build  churches  in  Loiidori  (!)  Ann.  c. 
17),  ii.  151. 

Coalition  of  Fox  and  North,  ii.  231, 
•2.32. 

Coats  of  arms,  i.  174. 

Cobbett,  William,  ii.  318. 

Cobhaui,  Lord.  See  Oldcastle,  Sir 
John. 

Cochrane,  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  ii.  325. 

Coffee  and  colfee-houses,  introduction 
of,  ii.  12. 

Coin,  debasement  of.    See  Currency. 

Coinage  (temp.  Henry  II.),  i.  84;  re- 
form of  (temp.  Elizabeth),  :>75. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  i.  181,  227,  4.52,  4.54, 
4.56,  457. 


Coke,  Sir  John,  leader  for  the  crown 
in  the  Commons,  i.  47:!,  47!). 

Colboriu',  Sir  John,  ii.  3!i.'!. 

Cole,  Sir  \V.,  i.  57!i. 

Coleman,  IMward,  ii.  40. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  'J'aylor,  ii.  272. 

Colet,  John,  i.  .314. 

Collar,  order  of  the,  i,  211. 

College,  Sleiihen,  ii.  47. 

Colleges,  foundation  of,  i.  279;  Ox- 
ford, sequestrated,  i.  .")35. 

Cologtu',  merchants  of.  i.  S4. 

Colonies,  government  of,  by  the  com- 
monwealth, i.  5!)1 :  the  American, 
their  origin  and  character,  ii.  203 
etsq.;  commercial  restrictions  in, 
204,  205;  taxation  of,  20(1  et  .fq.  ; 
revolt  of.  213  et  ■-:q.  ;  are  freed,  220; 
the  self-governing,  385  et  sq.,  4()G 
et  sq. 

Colony,  meaning  of  the  word.  ii.  385. 

Colnml)Us,  Cliristopher,  i.  280. 

Combat,  the  judicial,  i.  82. 

Commendation,  practice  of.  i.  15. 

Commerce  (temp.  Henry  II.).  i.  84; 
awakening  of,  14();  fostered  by  Ed- 
ward I..  182;  extension  of,  under 
Edward  III.,  221;  activity  of  (temp. 
Henry  VII.),  i.  280,  2!i2. 

Commercial  interests,  growth  of 
(temp.  Edw;ird  I.),  i.  182. 

Commissioners,  royal,  sent  over  the 
realm  (temp.  Henry  I.),  i.d!);  trans- 
formed by  Henry  II.  into  justices  in 
eyre,  SO. 

Commissions  of  array,  sent  by  Charles 
I.,  i.  .53!). 

Committee  of  both  kingiloms,  i.  574. 

Coinniiltee  of  sal'ety.  i.  574, 

Common  law,  i.  18.'!,  2!H),  457. 

Commons,  house  of,  creation  of,  i.  173; 
gains  authority  (temp.  Edward  II.), 
20!t;  representation  in.225,  22ii.  2,50; 
its  right  to  originnl(>  money  bills, 
27(i;  not  democratic  (Iruip.  liichiird 
111.),  278;  its  character  under  the 
Tudors,  2!'8;  its  character  (temp. 
Elizabeth),  .3<)2,  ;!!I7  et  .v*/..  401;  a 
seat  in  an  object  of  ambition,  400; 
its  struggle  with  the  <'rown  (temp. 
Elizalieib),  4:!0(7  .sv/.  ,•  (7''//(y).  .lames 
I.),  445  li  s(j. ;   its  usurpation  of  ju- 
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risdiction,  401  ct  sq.,  4ti-t;  {temp. 
Cliiirles  l.),472f^,S7. ;  its  petition  of 
riflht,  47!);  temper  of  (loiip.  Aune), 
48;J. 

C'oimiion  pleas,  I'ouvt  uf,  i.  1.'!". 

Comiuc  '  Prayer  !  .)ok  ••(,  i.  ;54;{;  Ed- 
ward i  's  •  .  i.iiits  ^lio  breviary, 
;i71 ;  ■••■■•:•■<'' ii)'  a  deiiiaiitlcd,  i^J;{. 

Coiiimoii    .    ■)■:■:..    ,  'occss  (if,  i.  L'.S7. 

CoiiiiiioinN  -i  .  til-, '1'*-' li's'  national 
republic,  i  ./(';! ;  li  "■t'.:;:irde(l  by 
European  {jovernniui^i^,  o'.t^,  593; 
tlio  virtues  of  its  rulers,  ">!)"). 

Comuuine,  Freneb,  i.  '2'Xi. 

Coinnumion  cup  given  to  the  laity,  i. 

Comprehension,  ii.  14,  8(1. 

Compton,  Sir  Spencer  (created  Lord 
Wilmingloii),  ii.  l.SO. 

Compton,  Henry,  Bishopof  Loudon,  ii. 
71. 

Compurjiation,  i.  10,  ^8. 

Comyn,  John,  Earl  of  Badenoch,  i.  193, 
l!)!i,  -MO. 

Conun.  the  rebel  of  Rouen,  i.  59. 

Concubina^^e,  cdinuion,  i.  85. 

Condottieri,  i.  280. 

Confederation  of  Canada,  ii.  401  et  mj. 

Conliscations,  the,  of  William  L,  i. 
21. 

Congregationalism,  i.  518. 

Connau.ulit,  great  part  of,  contiscaicd 
by  Strafford,  i.  488;  catholic  land- 
owners transporteil  to.  5s:i. 

Conquest,  the  Norman,  i.  K!.  17. 18, 19, 
20;  its  double  ^baraeter,  17,  18; 
character  of,  21  ef  .v/./  effects  of, 
ih.,  HI  et  .If). 

Constaniine,  donation  of,  i.  99. 

Constitution,  the,  development  of,  the 
chief  line  along  which  it  moved,  i. 
MO, ,31;  the  ruilimcms  of,  37,  ,'W;  the 
earliest,  i:>,">:  completed  by  the  stat- 
ute lie  tdViifiio  lion  Cdncpih'Hilo, 
187;  development  of,  under  l']d\vard 
VL,  3.V),  ;!,")(!;  the  British,  ii.  157, 
1!K);  the  Canadiai.,  401  ct  Kq. 

Contarini,  (iasparo,  Cardinal,  i. 
314,  425. 

Conventicles  .Act  {.">5  Eliz.  c.  H,  i 
.'JiHi;   (KiCar.  11.  c.  4).  ii.  17,  87. 

Convention,  the,  of  1088,  settles  the 


il3, 
!91, 


crown   on  William   and    Mary,  ii. 

78,  79,  80. 

Convocation,  the  clerical,  orif'n  of,  i. 
174;  brought  under  r  •••..i  control, 
327;  subserviency  of  {tv.inp.  Henry 
VIII.),  327,  328;  declares  Henry 
VIII. 's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves  void,  338;  its  doctrine  of 
monarchy  {temp.  James  I.),  438, 
43!t;  loses  its  power,  .'>47;  protests 
against  the  religious  revolution 
{lemp.  Elizabeth),  374,  482;  up- 
holds divine  right,  508;  practically 
suppressed  (1041),  522;  ceases  to 
exercise  political  authority,  ii.  21; 
I'lactically  ceases  to  exist,  170. 

Cony,  protests  against  customs  dii- 
lies,  i.  (ill. 

Coote.  Eyre,  ii.  413,  421. 

C.ipyliold,  i.  295. 

Copyright,  i.  237,297. 

Corn  laws,  the,  ii.  371. 

Cornwall,  liicliard,  Earl  of.kingof  the 
Ivinuins  (second  son  of  King  John), 
i.  1.57. 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  lirst  Marquis  and 
second  Earl,  surrenders  at  York- 
town,  ii.  219,  220,  2'.K);  governor- 
general  of  India,  418  rt  .S7. ;  his 
"p(!rmaiicnt  settlement,"  419. 

("orpt^ratioii  AiM,  ilie  (13  Car.  II.  stat. 
2,  c.  l),ii.  17,322. 

Corresponding  society,  ii.  272. 

Corruption,  c(]mmoii  {temp.  Edward 
1.),  i.  182;  parliamentary,  ii.  113; 
{lemp.  (ieorge  111.),  245. 

Cottinginn,  Francis,  Lord,  i.  484,  514. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  i.  447. 

Council,  the  Great  {manninn  concil- 
ium ri'f/is  li  rv!/)ii),  i.  27;  a  continu- 
ation of  the  witan,  ;iO;  meeting  of, 
at  Clarendon,  {)>,  91  :  at  N<irthamp- 
lon,  9.'!;  its  cumpnsition,  13<i:  ac- 
quires stability,  151 ;  its  importance 
in  Henry  III.'s  minority,  ih. ;  super- 
seded by  a  true  parliament,  170; 
{temp.  Edward  I.),  170;  {temp. 
Henry  IV.),  251,  342,  508. 

Cituiicil,  the  privy,  germs  of,  1.  151, 
17(>,  21tO,  ;iO0;  members  of,  in  the 
House  (if  Commons,  400;  enlarges 
its  jurisdiction,  491;  begins  to  give 
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way  to  cabinet  (/em;).  Charles  II.), 
ii.  27. 

Council  of  Kilkenny,  its  composition, 
i.  580. 

Council  of  the  north  abolished  (_l(i 
Car.  I.e.  10),  i.  515. 

Council  of  stale  elected  (lt>4!l),  i-  574; 
its  composition,  ib.;  resolves  to  in- 
vade Scolland,  587;  makes  war  on 
Holland,  5'S,i. 

Court  of  common  pleas,  i.  183. 

Court  of  cxcheiiuer,  i.  183. 

Court  of  king's  bench,  i.  18o. 

Court  of  star  chamber.  See  Star 
Chamber. 

Courtenay,  IVter.  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  Winchester,  i.  229,  230. 

Courts,  character  of  {temp.  Henry 
VIII.),  i.  30(i;  struggle  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  (lenii).  James 
I. ) ,  450. 

Courts,  ecclesiastical,  i.  179,  315,  31(5. 

County  court,  i.  81. 

County,  tlie,  i.  .'JO. 

Covenanters,  ii.  24,  92. 

Coventry,  parliament  meets  at,  i. 
2()7. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  ii.  .'30. 

C^iwell,  John,  i.  438,  439. 

Cranlield,  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
i.  4.V2. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  323,  330;  guides  tlie  re- 
ligions rev(dution,  314,  348;  sides 
with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  358;  at- 
tainted, 3(50;  condones  persecution, 
303,  305. 

Cr^cy,  battle  of,  description  of,  i.  43 
et  S'/.,  215,  210,  220,  233,  238,  240, 
2.59,  280. 

Cressingham,  Hugh,  i.  197. 

Crests,  i.  174. 

Crevant,  i.  2i)l. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  third  Baron  Crewe 
of  Stene,  I'ishop  of  Uurham,  ii.  (55. 

Crichton,  house  of,  i.  405, 

Crime,  how  repressed  by  Henry  II.,  i. 
82,  84 ;  clerical,  impunity  of,  85 ;  rife 
in  Ireland  in  si.xtcenth  century,  310, 
311. 

Criminal  code  {temp,  George  I.),  ii. 
159,  IGO. 


Cri.ninal  law,  i.  81 ;  reform  uf,  ii.  330; 
amendment  of,  '.MK 

Criticism,  revolt  against  {temp.  Ed- 
ward 111.),  i.  220. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  ii.  JUS,  353. 

(Ilronipton,  Samuel,  ii.  255. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  lineage,  i.  511, 
515;  as  a  military  commander,  540; 
his  attitude  towards  liberty  of  con- 
science, 548;  re-appointed  after  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  550;  leads 
the  independents,  5.50  "is  religious 
patriotism,  557;  his  itit  -'e  tow- 
ards the  army,  ih. :  .lis  olitical 
ideal,  (7;. ;  subduf  Welsii  insur- 
rection, 511(5:  defeaii  Hamilton  ;it 
Preston,  ib.;  deci  les  to  bring  the 
king  to  justice,  51;'' •  takes  an 
army  into  Ireland,  5  *;  takes  the 
lield  against  th  Scotch,  584;  in- 
vades Scotland  "'87;  encounters 
David  Leslie,  ib. :  defeats  him  at 
Dunbar,  588;  defeats  Leslie  at 
Worcester,  589;  his  treatment  of 
the  defeated  Scotch,  588,  589; 
inan(L'Uvres  against  Leslie's  ^lew 
army,  589;  his  administration  uf 
Scotland,  591;  calls  for  dissolu- 
tion of  parlianunt,  ."i!i(i;  goes  to 
the  House  and  drives  out  its  mem- 
liers,  ib. ;  supreme  power  in  his 
hands,  .598;  his  aims,  ib.;  com- 
pared with  Washington,  599;  is 
master  of  the  situation,  .")1X):  de- 
clared Protector,  008;  liis  first 
liaiiiament,  (509,  (ilO;  his  ;uivaii- 
tages  and  olistacles,  tiol ;  calls  a 
convention  of  Puritan  notal)les,002; 
his  law  reforms,  (SOi!;  dismisses 
Barebones  Parliament,  (504;  re- 
sorts to  personal  government,  (510, 
Oil;  ai)i)oiiits  major-generals,  013; 
calls  a  second  parliament,  0!4;  is 
offered  tlie  crown.  010  c/ .sr/. ;  is  in- 
augurated as  Lord  Protector,  018; 
dissolves  parliament  (1058),  020; 
his  speeclies,  (5'2(l,  021 ;  his  adminis- 
tration as  protector,  021  et  sq,;  his 
ecclesiastical  policy,  022  et  sq.; 
Ids  Irish  policy,  (527  e/  sq.:  his  law 
reforms,  030 ;  fosters  commerce,  030, 
(531 ;   his  colonial    policy,  (531 ;   his 
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foreign  policy,  Ct?>2;  his  court  find 
state,  (i3'.t  et  sq. ;  liis  deiitli,  t)41. 

Cromwell,  liiiluird,  succeeds,  i.  045, 
retires,  CAC). 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  i.  304;  his  early 
life  and  chariicter,  .'52() ;  brinj^s  about 
a  severance  from  the  papacy,  ;>'27 ; 
his  political  aim,  331;  his  cruelty, 
332,  337  ;  his  fall,  338. 

CrouUe,  M,  de,  quoted,  i.  595. 

Crucifixes  discarded,  i.  34(5. 

Crusades,  the.  Influence  of,  i.  80,  87; 
what  tiiey  really  were,  107, 145, 104, 
203,  280. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  ii.  188, 

Culpepper,  Sir  John,  i.  510. 

Cumberlaml  wrested  from  Scotland 
(temp.  William  II.),  1.  44;  the  Duke 
of,  ii.  188,  328. 

Cup,  the  sacramental,  given  to  the 
laity  by  statute  (1  Edw.  VI.  c.  1),  i. 
:«3. 

Curia  Regis,  the,  i.  27 ;  establishment 
and  composition  of  flie,  00. 

Curia,  the  Roman,  i.  145, 155,  315. 

Currency,  debasement  of  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.),  i.  335,  3;i0;  debasement  of, 
aggravates  vagrancy,  .'352,  350 ;  con- 
dition of  {temp.  Elizabeth),  370. 

Custom,  the  merging  of,  into  law,  i. 
82,  83. 

Customs  duties,  i.  227. 

Cyprus,  ii.  410. 


Dacre,  Thomas  Fiennes,  Lord,  of  the 
south,  i.  340. 

Dalhousie,  James  Andrew  Brown, 
tenth  Earl,  and  first  Marquis  of, 
governor-general  of  India,  ii.  427. 

Daly,  Sir  Dominick,  ii.  309. 

Danby,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds),  his 
policy,  ii.  .34  e(  .sg.  ,■  impeached,  30, 
71 ;  dies,  118. 

Danes,  the,  character  of,  i.  11;  inva- 
sion of  England  by  the,  ib. ;  de- 
feated by  Edmund  Mie  Elder,  12; 
the  English  kingdom  passes  into 
the  hands  of,  13  ;  become  Cliristiau 
ib.;  renew  their  attacks  after  Ed- 


gar's death  ib.;  influence  of,  on 
England,  15. 

Danegult,  i.  25. 

Danelagh,  i.  12. 

Danisli  dynasty,  end  of  the,  in  Eng- 
land, i.  14. 

Darien  company,  the,  ii.  130. 

Darnlcy,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord,  i.  387, 
417. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  Baron  le  De- 
spencer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
ii.  200,  230. 

David  (brother  of  Llewelyn)  iskniglit- 
ed,  i.  101 ;  again  revolts,  ib. ;  is 
given  up  by  the  Welsh,  i&.,'  is  exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  quoted,  i.llOO,  420,  422. 

Davison,  William,  i.  ;'>(10,  388. 

Debates,  parliamentary,  contest  over 
the  printing  of,  ii.  228,  220. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
American,  i.  134;  ii.  213,  214. 

Declaration  of  Indnlgence,  the,  ii.  08. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  the,  ii.  81. 

Dec-retals,  the  false,  i.  80. 

Do  donis  conditionaUbus,  the  statute, 
i.  177. 

Defenders,  ii.  284. 

Delinquents,  the,  their  estates  se- 
questrated, i.  539;  treatment  of, 
.'j,-)8. 

Democracy,  character  of  {temp.  Ed- 
ward III.),  i.  210. 

Denain,  battle  of,  ii.  150. 

Derby,  Henry  Plantageuet,  Earl  of 
(also  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
and  Lincoln,  and  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter), a  grandee  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  i.  218. 

Derby,  James  Stanley,  seventh  Earl 
of,  leads  a  royalist  rising  in  Lanca- 
shire, i.  580. 

Derby,  Thomas  Stanley,  first  Earl  of, 
i.  275. 

Dermot,  calls  aid  of  Henry  II.,  i.  101. 

De  Ruyter.    See  Ruyter. 

Despenser,  Henry  le.  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, i.  237. 

Desj)enser,  Hugh  le  (baron  and  jus- 
ticiar, killed  at  Evesham),  i.  207. 

Dispensers,  the,  i.  200;  reign  in  the 
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kiiiji's    n.'uiic,   '_''*",    their    political 

aims,  ih. ;  oxciMilion  of,  208. 
L)e  X'crc,  Koburt.      Scj  \'ero,  Hubert 

de. 
Devoiis.  the,  i.  2<>!t. 
Dcvonsliiri',  William  Cavendish,  f(mrtli 

Karl  (and  lirsi  Duke)  of,  ii.  70,  71. 
Devonshire,  William  Cavendish, fourth 

Duke  of,  ii.l'.H. 
Devonshire,     lieorgiana     Caxendinh, 

duchess  of  (wife  of  the  fiftii  Duke), 

canvasses  in  the  Whig  interest,  ii. 

2:'.7. 
I)"K\ves,  Sir  ,Simonds,  i.  .".'J8. 
De  Wilt.    .See  Witt. 
"Dialogue  on  the  Ilxchequer,"  the. 

See  Niuel,  IJishop  of  Ely. 
Digby,  Joliii.     See  Bristol,  Earl  of. 
Diocesan  system,  i.  11. 
Diplomacy  (teini).  Henry  VIII.),  i.'MT  ; 

the  /enilh  of.  383. 
Directory,  men  of  the,  ii.  28. 
Discovery,  activity  of  (toiip.  Henry 

VII.),  i.  280,  2!I4. 
Disestablishment,  attempts  at,  ii.  3ti3 

et  .sq. 
Dissenters  (.see  also  Nonconformists), 

their  influence  on  England,  ii.  17; 

effect  of  the  Toleration  Act  on,  88; 

marriage  of,  XA. 
Distraint  of  knighthood,  i.  176. 
Dobson,    William,    his     portrait    of 

Charles  I.,  i.  4(i<). 
Dodwell,  Henry,  ii.  8!). 
Dominicans,  founded  by  Innocent  III., 

i.  123,  124,  14.5,  ir)7. 
Donis  confUti(»uilibus,  the  statute,  ile 

(13Ed\v.  I.  c.  1),  i.  177,288. 
Doomsday  Hook,  i.  28. 
Dorislans,  Is.aac,  assassinated,  i.  .')78. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  i.  444,  47<i,  483. 
Douglas,    Archibald,    tifth    Earl    of 

Angus,  i.  40."). 
Douglas,  honse  of,  i.  40."). 
Douglas,    William,    eighth    Earl    of 

Douglas,  i.  405. 
"Douglas's  larder,"  i.  201. 
Dover,  treaty  of  (fei)ip.  Charles  II.), 

ii.  31,  33. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  i.  .itW.  ;!S2.  472. 
Drogheda,  slaughter  at,  i.  o81. 
Drury,  Sir  Dene,  i.  388. 


Dudley,  Edmund,  i.  .'<00;  executed,  .'!()2. 

Dudleys,  the  origin  and  politics  of,  i. 
;i;i4. 

Du  Ciue.selin,  Bertrand,  i.  221. 

Duke,  title  of.  i.  228. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  i.  ,j88. 

Duncan,  Adam,  Viscount  Duncan,  ii. 
2.S7. 

Dundalk,  battle  of,  i.  203. 

Diindas,  Henry,  tirst  Viscount  of  Mel- 
ville, ii.  24<»,  im,  448. 

Dundee,  Graham  Claverhouse,  Vis- 
count, rai.ses  an  army  in  Scotland, 
ii   !>3. 

Dunning,  John,  first  Baron  Ashburton, 
ii.  22(i,  228. 

Duiioio,  .lean.  Count  of,  i.  261. 

Duns  Scotus,  John,  i.  279, 

Diinslan,  St..  i.  12,  13. 

Dnplcix,  .Manpiis,  ii.  2.3.3,  413. 

Durham,  John  (ieorge,  first  Earl  of, 
ii.  ."HI,  3.H1»;  sent  as  governor  to 
Canada,  31)5;    his   report,  395,  401 

Dutch  war  {temp.  Charles  II.),  ii.  32 

ct  nq. 

E 

Eadmer,  i.  40,  m,  64,  (^5. 

Earldoms,  the  great,  in  Sa.xon  times, 

i.   1.");    creation  of,  82;    the  great 

(temp.  Edward  II.),  204. 
Earls,  i.  29. 
Eastern  Counties'  Association,  i.  546, 

550. 
East  India  Company  founded  (see  also 

India,  British  Empire  in),   (9  Gul. 

III.  c.  44),  ii.  117,  232  et  sq.;  Pitt's 

bill  (24  Geo.  HI.  Sess.  1,  c.  3),  248 

et  sq.,  372. 
East  Retford,  ii.  3.39. 
Eilgar  Atheling,  i.  15,  20. 
Edgar  'he  Pacific,  i.  12. 
Edgehill,  battle  of,  i.  540. 
Edict  of  Arms.    See  Assize  of  Arms. 
Eilmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

i.  15(i. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second 

son  of  Henry  HI.,  i.  157. 
Edmund  Ironside,  i.  13. 
Edmund  the  Elder,  i.  12. 
Edmundsbury.   Se(?S;  Edmundsbury. 
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Edui-ntioii,  becomes  classit-al,  i.  271t; 
popular,  forwardoci  by  piotcs- 
tantisiii,  ;Ui):  iiiitioiial  (temp. 
William  IV.).  ii.  .'{74,  liTn. 

Edward  thu  Coiiles.sor,  i.  14;  liisriiar- 
actcr,  ib.;  [lolitieal  history  in  reign 
of,  irt. 

Edward  thu  Eldor,  i.  12. 

Edward,  Prince  (afterwards  Ed- 
ward I.,  q.  v.),  first  comes  ni>()n  the 
scene,  i.  15!»;  liis  condnet  at  the 
battle  of  Lew(>s,  1<!1  ;  pledi^es  him- 
sell'  to  ilie  Earl  of  Uloueester,  ltl3.; 
joins  the  last  ernsade,  l(i4;  pro- 
claimed king  in  his  absence,  ib. 

Edward  I.  (see  also  Kdwaril,  I'rince), 
the  greatest  ruler  of  the  middle  age, 
i.  1(J5  ;  as  compared  with  others,  ib. ; 
his  reign  an  epoch,  ih. ;  thoroughly 
English,  l()(i;  powerful  and  re- 
spected, ib. ;  his  appearance,  ib.; 
his  character,  /6..1(>7;  returns  from 
the  crusades,  l(i8;  his  political  aim, 
1(3!);  his  statesmanship  and  pol- 
icy, 170  et  sq. ;  his  military  policy, 
176;  restrains  clerical  encroacli- 
ments,  177-180;  fosters  commerce, 
183;  banishes  the  Jews,  i.  185;  in- 
censes the  feudal  magnates,  186;  his 
financial  straits,  ib. ;  resorts  to  tal- 
lage, ib. ;  evokes  opposition,  181!, 
187  ;  embarks  for  Flanders,  187 ;  con- 
tirms  to  Great  Charter,  with  exten- 
sions, ib. ;  his  conquest  of  Wales, 
189,  l!J()-l<t';  loses  his  wife,  102; 
bears  her  corpse  to  London,  ib. ;  his 
attempts  to  annex  Scotland,  UK? ;  ad- 
judicates upon  the  succession  to  the 
Scotch  throne,  1!)4,  1!).");  subdues 
Scotland,  liiO;  is  called  away  to 
France,  197;  enters  Scotland,  108; 
defeats  Wallace,  ib. ;  is  again  called 
to  Scotland,  190;  his  treatment  of 
the  followers  of  Brui'e.  200;  marches 
towards  Scotland,  ib. ;  dies,  ib. ; 
compared  to  Richelieu,  ib. ;  the 
stability  of  his  government,  209. 

Edward,  Prince  (afterwards  Ed- 
wanl  II.,  q.  v.),  i.  IM. 

Edward  II.,  neglects  Scotland,  i.  202; 
is  defeated  at  Bannockburn,  ib. ; 
his  weakness,  203  ;  his  appearance, 


ib.;  his  character,  (7). ;  relies  on  tin? 
Dis|iensers,  20t);  defeats  Lancaster. 
207;  his  end,  200. 

Edward  11!.,  begins  really  to  rule,  i. 
210;  liis  capabilities,  ib.;  the  char- 
acter of  his  reign,  ib. ;  invades  Scot- 
hmd,  210,  211;  wins  at  Hallidon, 
210;  annexes  Berwick,  211;  his 
chivalry,  ib.,  212;  invades  France, 
ib,;  baleful  influence  of  his  victo- 
ries on  England,  214;  on  France, 
ib.;  makes  an  a'lliance  with  the  de- 
mocracy of  Flanders,  218;  stretches 
the  prerogative,  221;  renounces  his 
prerogatives,  223 ;  fosters  trade,  224 ; 
the  last  years  of  his  reign,  227 ;  dies, 
229. 

Edward,  Iho  Black  Prince,  i.  212.213, 
220;  allies  himself  with  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  227;  returns  to  England,  ib. ; 
supports  his  heir,  22S,  2.">9. 

Edward  IV.,  defeats  Margaret's  army 
at  Tewkesbury,  i.  2(J8 ;  not  despotic, 
272;  his  ruthlessness,  ib.;  his  arbi- 
trary taxation,  ih.,  270,  295. 

Edward  V.,  proclaimed  king,  i.  272. 
I  Edward  VI.,  his  precocity,  i.  313;  his 
I     protestantism,  ib. 

Edwin,  Earl,  i.  20. 
!  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  i.  G, 

"  Eikon  Basilike',"  effectiveness  of,  i. 
57(5. 

El(lon,John  Scott,  Lord,  ii. 277;  Chan- 
cellor, 208.  313,  314,  329,  330,  332. 

Eleanor,  Queen  (of  Provence),  wife  of 
Henry  III.,  i.  152,  153,  1(52. 

Eleanor,  Queen  (of  Castile),  wife  of 
Kdward  I.,  i.  Mi,  1(57,  192,  201. 

Election,  principle  of,  in  the  successi(Ui 
to  tlie  throne,  set  aside,  i.  75;  free- 
dom of,  modilied  (<e//ij).  Edward  I.), 
172,  173,  27(5,  400;  parliamentary, 
disputed,  referred  to  a  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  House  (10  Geo.  III. 
c.  1(1),  ii.228. 

Eleven  members,  the,  denounced  by 
the  army  (1047),  i.  5(53. 

Elgin,  James  Bruce,  eighth  Earl  of, 
governor  of  Canada,  ii.  3!i8  et  sq., 
400.  401 ;  quoted,  428,  429. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  i.  140,  4(!2;  his  char- 
acter, 476;  his  political  philosophy. 
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477;  his  speech  in  the  inipcachinent 
of  Huckiii^hani,  47ti,  477;  liis"'rii(' 
Monarcliy  of  Man,"  477 ;  impii.s- 
one(l,4.S3. 

Elizabetli,  Queen  Of  Englii'.id  (iis  prin- 
cess), i.  323,  ."i2r>;  Seymour  trius  to 
marry,  IJ."i4;  (as  (piecn),  i.  3(17; 
changing  islimate  of,  ib. ;  her  cliar- 
acicr,  ib.,  litis :  lier  cnuiiscliors  and 
favourites,  3tl!(;  declared  supremi; 
in  tiie  church  (1  Eliz.  c.  1),  ;f71;  is 
depostid  by  the  pope,  ib. ;  her  reign 
.1  political  gap,  liSO;  the  qiU'stion  of 
her  marriage,  383  c^  sq.;  her  llirta- 
tions,  384;  her  favourites,  ib. ;  her 
rivalry  witli  Mary,  38li  ot  ,s7.,41(l; 
her  heart  not  in  the  protestaiit 
cause,  389;  her  parsimony,  ib. ; 
negotiates  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
391 ;  styled  overlooker  of  thcchiirch. 
39.");  her  recourse  to,  and  treat- 
ment of,  parliament,  4()(»,  4.31 ;  re- 
fuses to  settle  the  succession,  403. 

Elizabeth,  Princess  (daughter  of  James 
I.,  wife  of  Frederick  V.,  elector 
palatine),  i.  4(50. 

Ellesmere,  Thomas  Egerton,  Haron,  i. 
457. 

Elpheg,  i.  49. 

Emigration  (temp.  Ch.irles  I.),  i.  501. 

Empire,  the  British,  ii.  38t  cf  nq. 

Empson,  Richard,  i.  300;  executed, 
302. 

Enclosures  or  commons,  laws  against 
breaking  into  (38(j  Edw.  VI.  c.  5), 
i.  349. 

Encyclical,  the,  of  18G4,  i.  35,  .348. 

Engagers,  i.  589. 

England,  no  common  name  for,  i.  1; 
her  insular  character,  2  ;  condition 
(temp.  George  IV.),  ii.  32(i,  327  ;  con- 
dition of  (temp.  William  IV.),  307 
et  .<<q. 

EnglisI  Channel,  iiitluence  of,  in  his- 
tory t.    England,  i.  1,  2,  3. 

English  language,  supplants  French, 


i.  219. 


21; 


Englishry,    presentment    of,    i 
ceases  under  Ileiny  II.,  119. 

Entail,  guarded    from    alienation,  i. 
177;  power  of  l)reaking,  288. 

Episcopacy,  retained  where  the  refor- 
voL.  II  —  29 


mat  ion  was  monarchical,  i.  .375;  its 

alii>!iiiiin  deniandeil,  ,Vj;i. 
Episcopal e,    a    new,   refpiiriMl    (temp, 

Kllzaheth),  i.  .■I7."i  i  /  nq. 
Fnismus,  Desideriiis,  i.  31.'!,  314,  328, 

:VJ1I,  425. 
ICrastianisiu  established,  i.  ."47,  374. 
Krskine,  Tiionias,  Lord,  ii.  2711. 
Eselieats  (t"mi>.  WiUiiiiii  II.),  i.  4."). 
Kssex,  Arthur  Capel,  lOarl  of,  ii.  .■K(,48. 
Ksse.v,    Countess    of.      See    Howard, 

Frances. 
Essex,  Henry  of,  i.  .S'J. 
Essex,  !^ll)ert  Devercux,  second  Earl 

of,  i.  40'-',  4;K!. 
Essex,  Iiol)ert    Devereux,  tliinl   Earl 

of,  1.451  et  .sv/.,  5.1.S ;    marclies  from 

London,  542;  defeated  in  Cornwall, 

■549. 
E.'<tah!ii>.i''meHf.i.  i.  ISI. 
Estates  tail.  iuit  forfeitable  by  treason, 

i.  '288. 
Etliell>ert,  king  of  Kent,  converted  to 

Cliristiaiiitv,  i.  (1. 
Elbelred.i.  l':!. 
Eiiciiarist,     how     regarded      (temp. 

Ell  ward  VI.),  i.  340. 
European  system,  England's  relation 

to,  i.  1. 
Eustace  (second  son  of  Stephen),  i.  87. 
Eustace  the  Monk,  i.  l.'iO. 
Evans,  Sir  George  de  Lacy,  ii.  .325. 
Evelyn,  »h>lin,  ;;ii  the  execution  of  the 

regicides,  ii  (i. 
Evesliam,  l)attle  of,  i.  103,  207. 
Evidence,  in  trials,  primitive  views  of, 

i.  81,  82. 
Evreiix,  Bishop  of,  i.  41. 
Exeliecpier,  organization  of  the,  i.  69; 

funds  in  the,  seized  by  Charles  II., 

ii.  ."^^  ;u. 

Excise  bill,  the,  ii.  179. 
Exclusion  bill,  the,  ii.  43,  82. 
Exeter  (town),  besieged,  i.  349. 

P 

Factory  acts,  ii.  372,  373. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  third  Viscount, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
model,  i.  551  :  his  accoini)lisliment8, 
ib.,  5,'>(i;  takes  Colchester,  5(10;  re- 
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fuses  to  attend  the  trial  of  Charles 
I.,  ")(!!);  jiuts  down  niutiuy,  T)?."! ;  his 
leanings  towards  Presbyterianism, 
AST  ;  declines  to  conmiand  the  army 
for  the  invasion  oi  Scotland,  ib. ; 
retires  to  Nun  Appleton,  ih. ;  results 
to  his  retirement,  ib. 

Fairfaxes,  the  (Ferdiiumdo  and 
Thomas,  seeond  and  third  Viscounts 
Fairfax),  are  overthrown  at  Adwal- 
ton  Moor,  i.  'Al.  .")4'l. 

"Fair  of  IJiicoln,"  i.  150. 

Faith,  eathollc,  decay  of,  i.  279. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  seciond  Vis- 
count, i.  4i)!l,  .")10;  supixirts  the  at- 
tainderof  Strafford,  5  i;  killed, 542. 

False  de'^rctals.    See  Decretals. 

Familists,  i.  54."). 

Family  Comi>acl.  the,  ii.  ifOl  pf  sq. 

Famine  {temp.  Henry  III.),  i.  153,  150; 
(temp.  Edward  II.),  i.  2(M;,  207. 

Fasting  upheld  by  the  reformers,  i. 
.'54,'i;  why  enjoined,  ."MO. 

Fastolf.  Sir  John,  i.  2<)2. 

Fawkes,  Guirlo.  i.  441. 

i'uzakerley,  Nicholas,  ii.  177,  17H. 

Fealty,  age  of,  passing  away,  i.  238. 

Federation,  Canadian  meaning  of  the 
word,  ii.  (i02  cf  .s'/. ;  Australian,  405. 

Ferdinand  II.,  of  Austria,  i.  4til,  4()2. 

Ferdinand  V.,  of  Spain,  i.  2S1,  284. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain,  ii.  ;«24. 

Feringdou,  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Reading, 
i.  ■.V:.\. 

Ferozeshah,  battle  of,  ii.  425. 

Ferrand,  Count  of  1- landers,  threatens 
Philip  of  France,  i.  12!). 

Feudal  system,  the,  as  it  existed  in 
France,  i.  2.'i;  as  it  was  introduced 
into  England  by  William,  ih. ;  origin 
of,  24;  as  rcmiidclled  by  Fland)ard, 
45;  (/cnii).  William  II.),  45,  4(i; 
abuses  of,  i:>4;  <lisappearanee  of, 
280;  the  end  of,  ii.  i». 

Fiefs,  i.  2H,  20. 

FieniU'S,  Nathaniel,  i.  541. 

Fienncs,  William.  Sec  Saye  and  Sele, 
Vi.'^count. 

Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  i.  545. 

Filmer,  his  theory  of  tlivine  right,  ii. 
50. 

Finance  (tviiip.  Henry  H.),  i.  Sf. 


Finch,  Sir  John,  Baron  Finch  of  Ford- 
wick,  i.  514. 

Fines,  abuses  of,  i.  1;j4;  statute  of 
(4  Hen.  VII.  c.  24),  287,  288. 

Finnian,  Count  of.  Prince  Bishop  of 
Salzburg.     See  Salzl)urg. 

Firearms  replace  bows,  i.  280. 

Fish  recommended  for  fast  days  (283 
Edw.  VI.  c.  l!t),i.;U3. 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i. 

;io5,  ;{2i),  ;!:;o. 

Fitzarthur,  Ascelin,  i.  41. 

Fitzgerald,  Judkin,  ii.  289. 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  i.  102. 

Fitzgerald,  Vesey,  ii.  .'W5. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  ii.  254. 

Fitzueala,  or  Fitznigel,  Richard.  See 
Richard  of  Ely. 

Fitzosbert,  William  (surnamed  Loug- 
beard),  i.  IK!,  117. 

Fitzpeter,  Geoffrey,  i.  120. 

Fitzstephen,  Robert,  i.  102. 

Fitzwalter,  Robert,  i.  131. 

Fitzwilliam,  William  Wentworth, 
second  Earl,  ii.  28(>, 

Fit  z Williams,  the,  origin  and  politics 
of,  i.  334. 

Five  members,  the,  proceedings 
against,  i.  .528. 

Five  Mile  Act  (17  Car.  II.  c.  2),  the, 
ii.  18. 

Flails,  protestant,  ii.  41. 

Flambard,  Ranulph,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, justiciar  of  AVilliam  II.,i.  45; 
remoilds  the  feudal  system,  ib. ;  his 
encroachments  on  the  church,  4t), 
47;  tills  the  king's  treasury,  47; 
sues  Anselm,  50;  imprisoned  by 
Henry  I.,  .58;  escapes,  ib.;  ile- 
bauches  the  English  fleet,  59. 

Flanders,  i.  2!i;!,  425. 

Fl(H}t,  the.  Richard  I, 's,  opens  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  navy,  i.  HI; 
Edward  III.'s,  how  raised,  218; 
{tonip.  Commonwealth),  .578. 

Fleet  marriages  stopped  (2ti  Geo.  II. 
c.  3;'.),  ii.  Iii2. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  Colonel,  i.  .55(1, 
(>ll. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  ii.  137. 

Fleury,  .Vndre-Hercule  de,  ii.  174. 

Floihlen,  battle  of,  i.  308,  407,  408. 
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Floyd,  Edward,  i.  401,  402,  504. 

Foliot,  (lilbert.  Bishop  of  Loiuhui, 
pleads  the  king's  cause  against 
Becket,  i.  05. 

Fontevraud,  i.  144. 

Ford,  Jdlni,  i.282. 

Forde,  Francis,  ii.  413. 

Forestallers,  i.  224. 

Forest,  John,  is  burned,  i.  363. 

Forests  and  forest  law,  i.  (J,  27,  46, 
1.3-),  140,  187  ;  ii.  56. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  i.  276. 

Fouche,  Joseph,  Uuke  of  Otranto,  a 
product  of  the  French  Revolution, 
ii.  28. 

Four  tables,  the,  i.  .505. 

Fovvin,  Edward  I.'s  groom,  i.  168. 

Fox,  Charles,  ii.  218,  210,  231,  232;  his 
India  bill,  234.  235:  Ins  election  for 
AVestniinster,  237,  275  et  sq.,  280  e< 
sq.,  303,  305,  360. 

Fox,  Henry,  ii.  100,  109. 

Fox,  Kichard,  Bishop,  i.  300. 

France,  ravafsfed  by  Edward  III.,  i.  214 ; 
the  conquest  of,  a  niiscbievons dream, 
220;  Edward  III.'s  war  with,  degen- 
erates into  raids,  221  :  elTecl  of  Eng- 
lish attacks  on,  2()2;  the  war  in 
{temp.  Henry  VI.),  264;  growing 
strength  of,  under  Kiclielieu,  426. 

Franchise,  the,  outgrown,  ii.  .321  ef  sq., 
S12  et  ,iq. ;  as  dianged  by  the  reform 
bill,  .340  c^,s7. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  i.  145,  IKi. 

Francis  I.,  of  France,  i.  307,  331. 

Francis  de  Sales,  St..  i.  424. 

Franci.scans,  foiiiided  by  Innocent  III., 
i.  123. 124, 145;  ent(>r  the  univorsitics, 
i.  148;  inlhience  education,  ib.,  1,57. 

Fraidilin,  Benjamin,  li.  212,  21.3. 

Frank-pli'dgc,  i.  10;  defuiu-t,  1S4. 

Fratricide,  cmnmon  in  Norman  annals, 
i.  104. 

Freilerick  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Konuui  Empire,  i.  1,55,  181. 

Frederick  \'.,  Elector  Palatine,  accepts 
the  Hohemian  cro'vii,  i.  401,  472. 

Frederick  II.  the  (ireat,  of  Prussia, 
ivnd  the  Seven  Years'  War,  ii.  10.3 
rt  Kq. 

Freehold,  forty-shilling,  (piaiitication, 
i.  27(i. 


French-Canadians,  tne,  ii.  3!K)  cf  .f/., 

3<.N1  et  A''/.,  4tM). 
French  language,  the,  use  of  {temp. 

H'!nrvII.),i.  78;  {temp.  Eilward  I.), 

l(!(i. 
Friars,  degrad;ition  of,  i.  2:>1. 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  i.  ."JOS,  382. 
Froissart,  Jelian,  i.  241. 
Fronde,  wars  of  Ihc,  i.  .'502. 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  i.  71. 
Fyrd,    i.     25,    ."SO;     reorganized    by 

Henry  II.,  78,  70,  176. 


Gaelic,  i.  410. 

(iage,  Thomas,  (General,  ii.  216. 

Gaillaid,cbriteau,  i.  114,  120. 

Galileo  (ialilei.  i.  35. 

(lallowglass,  i.  410. 

Galway,  i.  ;!10. 

Gardiner,  Stei)lien,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, i.  337 ;  imprisoned,  344 ;  released, 
.360. 

(larnett,  Henry,  implicated  in  gun- 
powder plot,  i.  441. 

(iarter,  Onler  of  the,  i.  211. 

Gascony,  retention  of,  by  England,!. 
107;  lost,  262. 

Givtton.  ii.  320. 

Gauden,  Jolin,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  i. 
I     .576. 

I  Gaunt,  Elizabeth,  burnt  alive,  ii.  61. 
'  Gaunt.  John  of.     See  John  of  Gaunt. 

Gavestoii.    Piers,  i.  204;   banished,  i. 
1     206;  absolved  by  the  pope  ami  re- 
turns,   ib. ;     is   beheaded,   ib.;    his 
nuM'its  and  ilemerits.  ib. 

(4eniliirmerie,  the,  of  Lonilon.  i.  356. 

tientleman,  country.     See  Scpiire. 

(ientry,  landeil,  j;ro\\th  of,  i.  .302. 

(leoffrey.  bastard  son  of  Henry  II.,  i. 
j      105,  lOS. 

Geoffrey,  .\rclideacon  of  Norwich, 
starved  to  deatli,  i.  125. 

^o'orge  I.,  ii.  151  et  .vv/.  .■  resistance  to 
bis  nc<'ession,  164  et  .-.'(/.,•  clings  to 
the  Whigs,  165;  Iciixes  government 
to  WMli)ole.  170. 

(Je(n'ge  II..  ascends  Ibe  tliron(>,  ii.  181. 

(tcornc  III.,  aseeiuls  the  throne,  ii. 
105;  his  ednciilion,   I'.Ni;  his  policy, 
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197  et  sq. ;  coerces  the  colouies,  '21S, 

221 ;  his  inaihiess,  HOfi. 
Georye  IV.  (as  I'riiu'e   of  Wales),  ii. 

25;?  et  sq. ;   his  character,  <>'X>;   he- 

co'ues  king,  'AMi't  xq. 
Georjj;e,    Priiict'.  of    Denmark,    sides 

with  William  111.,  ii.  77. 
(ieraldiiie,  .Sciit  of,  i.  ;!12. 
(ierniaine,     I.tird     Gcorj;e,    \'isi'ount 

Sackville,  ii.  217. 
Germany,  catlmlicism  and  protestant- 
ism in,  i.  ;U.'!,  424,  42.5. 
Gerrard,  .John,  his  iilot,  1.  612. 
Gesitl:s.  i.  !». 
Ghent,  Ijesiegeil  1),y  Philip  II.  of  France, 

i.  12!». 
Gihraltar,    retained    hy   England,   ii. 

l'>{),  4011  rt  sq. 
Ginkell,  (ioilart  van.  Earl  of  Athlone. 

reduces  Irelanil,  ii.  !I7. 
Giordano    Bruno.     See   Bruno,   Gior- 
dano. 
Girard,  i.  .');>. 

Glanviili-,  Rann  ph  de,  i.  s:^.  KKi,  108. 
Glasgow  Calhedi-al,  i.  40'.i,  4i;!. 
Gla.ston,  tiie  Aljhoi  uf.     See  Whiting, 

Kiehard. 
Gleneoe,  massacre  of,  ii.  VMi. 
Glendower,  Owen,  i.  1!)2,  248. 
Gloucester,  (^.ill)ert  de  Clare,  eighth 

Eail  of,  i.  liiO. 
Gloucester,  Hinui)hrey,  Duke  of,  made 

Pioteclor,  i.  204. 
Gloucester,  Kichard  de  Clare,  eighth 

Earl  of  Ili^rtford  and  seventh  Karl  of 

Gloucester,  sidt's  with  De  .Montfort, 

i.  l.W;  falls  out  with  him,  l.V.t,  111;!. 
Gloucester,   Thomas,   of    Woodstock, 

Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  Duke  of, 

i.  240. 
CJloucesler  (town),  a  royal  seat,  i.  20; 

(tpiiiji.  William  I.).  IW;  saidicd,  7.'!, 

74,  iiXf,  hi'sicgcil,  .")}2. 
Gloucester,  William,  Earl  of,  i.  Hit. 
Glyn,  .Inliii,  i.  .")in,  ,"i."i(l,  Tiiii!. 
Godfri'v,  .Sir  Ivlmtiiid  Kerry,  murder 

of.  ii!  41. 
Godolphin,  .Sidney,  lirst  Earl  of,  snp- 

porls  the  e.\<dusiipn  hill,  ii.  4;!,  107, 

nil. 
Godwin,  Karl,  i.  11. 
Godwin,  William,  il.  318. 


Golden  Fleece,  Order  c*  the,  i.  211. 

Gondomar,  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Acuiia, 
Count  of,  Spain's  ambassador  to 
England,  i.  45;?. 

Goodman,  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, i.  .^.02. 

(loodwin.  Thomas,  i.  X\'),  544. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  and  the  riots, 
ii.  2;iO. 

Goring,  George.  See  NorM'ich,  Earl 
of. 

Gos ford.  Lord,  ii.  2't;!. 

Government,  local,  form  of,  under 
William  I.,  i.;50;  how  Henry  II.  dealt 
with  it,  82;  constitutional  progress 
in  (tiDip.  Richard  I.),  i.  114;  the 
three  branches  of,  nearly  compl"ted, 
is;};  parliamentary  (temp.  Ed- 
ward II.),  20!);  development  of,  un- 
der Edward  III.,  210;  condition  of 
{teni}!.  Elizabeth),  379;  responsible 
{temp.  Elizabeth),  3',)!». 

Gower,  John,  i.  210. 

(iowrie  conspiracy,  i.  4.14. 

Grace,  act  of  ("iict  of  pardon  and  in- 
demnity"), {temp.  William  III.), 
(2Gul.  and  Mar.  c.  10),  ii.  01. 

Grafton,  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy, 
third  Duke  of,  ii.  211. 

Grafton,  Richard,  i.  274. 

Graham,  house  of,  i.  405. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  ii.  355. 

(irand  demonstrance,  the,  i.  525;  the 
debate  on,  .520. 

(irand  jury,  tr^'ce  of  jiiimitive  mode 
of  prcsentmci  t  found  in,  i.  SO,  81. 

Graiidmesnil,  Iv  >  de,  i.  CO,  (Jl, 

Grattan,  Henry,  ii.  225,  245,285,204, 
2!C>,  :\:\:\. 

Gray,  Thomas,  i.  101. 

Great  ('ouncil.     Si  e  Counoil,  Great. 

tJreat  Tew,  i.  AW. 

(4reg(iry  the  Great,  Pope,  sends  Augus- 
tine to  England,  i.  (i. 

Grcgnry  NTI.,  I'niie.    See  Hildchrand. 

(irccu,  Sir  Henry,  i.  2.'10. 

(ireeiie,  Robert,  i.  377. 

Greenwood,  John,  i.  3!I0. 

(ireiiville,  George,  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, ii.  200;  taxes  the  colonies, 
2(lti  it  sq.,  2(1S,  2(l',l,  |j;{. 

Greuville,  Sir  Beril,  i.  539. 
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the,  i.  211. 
■ntode  Ai'una, 
ubassador    to 

Dp  of  Glouces- 

iiul  the  riots, 
s^orwich,  Earl 


m  of,  under 
lenryll.  dealt 
uiial  piogi'e-ss 
),  i.  114;  the 
I'ly  completed, 

{temp.  Ed- 
pment  of,  uii- 

condition  of 
);  respousible 


)ardon  and  in- 
Villiam    III.), 
I,  ii.m. 
Miry   Fitzroy, 


155. 

le,  i.  525;  the 

riniitive  mode 
in,  i.  80,  81. 
-.0,  ()1. 
,  24.^,  285,  21>1, 


moil,  Great. 
,  sends  Angus- 
e  Hildobrand. 


of  I  lie  govorn- 
the  i'oliiiiies, 
i. 
J9. 


Grey,  Arlliiir,  fourteenth  Lord  Key 
de  Wilton,  i.  418. 

Grey,  Charles,  seeond  Earl,  ii.  281; 
advoeates  parliamentary  reform,  oil 
etsq.,  o41  et  xq.,  ;544. 

Grey,  John  de,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  i. 
121,  12(;;  governs  Ireland  for  John, 
ib.;  death  of,  i:iO. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  1.  .'i58,  SCO. 

Grey,  Sir  Kiehard,  i.  27;5. 

Grey,  Walter  de,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
i.  142. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i. ;!;«!,  ;«t7. 

Grindecobbe,  i.  237. 

Grocyn,  William,  i.  .'114. 

Grosseteste,  Kobert,  Bisliop  of  Lincoln, 
i.  151),  ir)8,  177,  315. 

Gualo,  papal  legate,  i.  144, 150. 

Gnesclin.    .See  Du  Guesclin. 

Guild  halls,  i.  147. 

Guilds,  merchant,  replaced  by  full 
commune,  i.  115,  147. 

Guilford,  Frances  North,  Lord,  ii.  41, 
42. 

Guises,  the,  i.  377,  386. 

Guilmond,  refuses  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, i.37. 

Guizot,  Fran(;'ois- Pierre -Guillaurae, 
quoted,  i.  (i21. 

Gulberi  of  Hugleville,  returns  to  Nor- 
mandy, i.  .37. 

Gunpowder,  i.  259. 

Gunpowder  plot,  the,  i.  441. 

Gusfavns  Adolphus  II.,  king  of 
Sweden,  i.  4.15;  W.  38. 

Guthrie,  James,  executed,  ii.  8. 

H 

Habeas  corpus,  i.  13.3,  138,  2!)();  un- 
known in  Scotland,  407:  act,  passed 
(31  Car.  ir.  e.  2),  ii.  38;  suspeu-ied 
by  Pitt  (:!4  (xco.  HI.  c  ,51;  35  Geo. 
III.  c.  3;  38  (}eo.  III.  c.  3(j;  41 
Geo.  III.  c.  2(5),  272. 

Ilabifiuit.s,  the,  ii.  .381)  c/ .sr/. 

Hadrian  iV.,  Pope.     See  Adrian. 

Iladwisa,  Kin';-  .lolin's  lirs  wife,  i. 
11<.». 

llieivtii'o  coiiibitr'nilc,  (lie  siatu(e  ilf 
(2  Ilea.  IV.  c.  15,  stat.  2),  i.  252,253, 


;)57;  re-en.acled  {temp.  Mary,  1  &  2 
Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  S),  i.  .3(il;  abolished 
(21)  Car.  II.  c.  D),  ii.  20. 

Haileyburg  Cullege,  ii.  422. 

Hales,  John,  i.  41)9. 

Ilalidiin,  liatde  of,  1.210,407. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  tirst  Marquis 
of,  succeeds  Danby,  ii.  .ID,  43,  44. 

Hall,  Sir  Matthew,  i".  181, 

Hallam,  Henry,  i.  287,  288,  30ti,  401, 
402;  ii.  4,  147. 

Hamilton,  house  of,  i.  405. 

Hamilton,  Jani(>s  Hamilton,  third  Mar- 
quis and  tirst  Duke  of,  i.  .500;  heads 
a  royalist  Sco(cli  party.  .5()5,  589. 

Hammond.  Itoliert,  Colonel,  i.  5(14. 

Hampden,  .lolin.  reiuscs  (o  pay  ship- 
nuiiiey,  i.  492;  is  eondemned,  493, 
510,  5J4  :  his  object  in  the  civil  war, 
532,  53;!,  .541 ;  ii'.  3(). 

Haini)shire,  t.  27. 

Ham()(on  conference,  the,  i.  437,  438. 

Hanseadc  league,  formed,  i.  146. 

Hanse,  the,  i.  202. 

Hardinge,  Heiirv,  tirst  Viscount,  ii. 
425. 

Hiirgreaves,  James,  ii.  2.55. 

Harlaw,  battle  of,  i.  410. 

Ilarloy,  Roljcrt,  tirst  IJarl  of  Oxford, 
ii.  131;  his  character,  147,  148;  dis- 
missed, l."i2;  imi)eached,  165,  166. 

Harold  Hardrada,  i.  19. 

Harold,  King,  raised  to  the  tlirone,  i. 
15;  defends  England  against  the 
Normans,  19;  opposes  Harold  Har- 
drada, /■')..•  coni|uers  ilie  Danes  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  ib.:  confronts  the 
Normans  in  Sussex,  ib.;  takes  up  a 
l)ipsi(i(ni  o)i  ilie  bill  of  Seidac,  ''),,• 
disposidon  of  his  army,  ib.:  is  killed 
by  an  arrow,  20. 

Harris,  (Jeorge,  lirst  Lord,  ii.  421. 

Harrisiin,  TlKimas,  Colonel,  (akes  the 
king  to  London,  i.  568;  his  execu- 
tifui,  ii.  5. 

Haro,  Luis  de,  i.  435. 

Haselrig,  Sir  Anhnr,  i.  510,  (120. 

Hasdngs,  Francis  Hiwdon-,  lirst  Mar- 
(piis  of,  govcii.or-general  of  India, 
ii.  423. 

Hastings,  the  battle  of.  See  Seiilac, 
the  bait  le  of. 
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Hastiiijis,  Wiinvii,  ii.  41(! ;  liis  iiuiicacli- 
meiif,  -'4!l  ft  sij.,  4l(i. 

Hasliiigs,  William,  Lord,  i.  'JT:>. 

Hattiiii,  Sir  Christ iiplier,  i.  ;>S4,  '■>S\), 
401'. 

Havana,  takciii,  ii.  I'.Ht. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  i.  /iSi!. 

Hay,  .lames,  lirst  Karl  of  Carlisle,  his 
ostentation,  i.  4.">(). 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  ii.  ."IH. 

Hearth-tax,  repealed  (1  Gnl.  iV:  Mar. 
c.  1(1).  (impo  ed,  14  Car.  U.  e.  10, 
an<l  1()  Car.  Ii.  e.  '•>) ,  ii.  JSti. 

Heatli,  Sir  Robert,  i.  4',I2. 

Heller,  liujj;inahl.  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
ii.  42:i. 

Heiider.son,  Alexander,  i. .")()(!. 

Henrietta  Maria  (wife  of  Charles  I.), 
compared  with  Marie  .Antoinette,  i. 
4tlS ;  marries  (  liarles  I.,  i.  470  ;  comes 
lo  En.!.;lan(l.  /''. :  relii;ionsdil)ienlties 
in  connection  with,  470,  471  ;  her  at- 
tempt to  overawe  parliament,  .'")20; 
betrays  the  projected  arrest  to  live 
members,  ."I'JH;  infuses  spirit  into 
the  wai,  r).>7;  advises  Cliarles  from 
Paris,  .-.40, 

Henry  of  Ksse.v.    See  Essex,  Henry  of. 

Henry  1.,  jiallops  to  Wincliester  on  his 
father's  death,  i.  57;  has  liiniself 
elected  kinjj;,  ib.;  publishes  a  char- 
ter,/'<. ;  recalls  .Vnsidm,  .■ii':  impris- 
ons Fland)ard,  /'/ .•  his  char.u^tf  :  i  . 
50;  makes  a  treal;.  with  Roller!.  .i!>, 
00;  marries  Matilda,  00:  hisprcIV!- 
euce  for  Xormans,  i.h. ;  his  strn<;;;les 
with  th(>  baronage,  <iO,  01 ;  defeats 
Robert  <le  Belesme,  lil  ;  his  quarrel 
with  Anselm,  /'*.  d  ■•«/.  :  the(|uestioii 
referred  to  the  (lope,  (!"_';  seizes  th(? 
estate--  of  the  archliishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, (15;  banishes  Anselm,  ih.: 
his  choice  of  ministers,  OS;  his  re- 
sort to  espionage,  ib. ;  the  charac'- 
ter  of  his  rule,  ib.;  his  services  to 
commerce,  OS,  (>!);  i;oes  to  \oi- 
mandy,  70;  ilies  of  a  surfeit  of  lam- 
preys, 71  ;  bis  absences  froni  Kni;- 
land,  110. 

!Ienry,  Bishop  of  Winchesti'r  (Ste- 
phen's br<ilheil.  bis  sbiftini;  policy, 
i.  71,  7.'>.  74. 


Henry  II.,  his  appearance,  i.  70;  his 
activity,  ib. ;  his  disposition,  ib.,  77  ; 
his  possessions,  77;  hi.-,  sovereij^nty, 
ib. :  orj;anizes  the  kinf{doni,  78;  in- 
stitutes scula;L,e,  70;  his  politiciil 
aim, /'».'■<  .s'/.  ,•  !iis  linance,  S4;  hi 
attitude  towards  liecket,0:i;  uniler- 
takes  Ibecomiuesi  of  Irelaml,  00  (< 
,S7/.  ;  overthrows  cdiisjiiracy,  IC''-- 
takes  William,  kinj;  of  Scots,  pris- 
oner, ib.;  bis  so  is  Richard  aiul  J  ilin 
lilot  ajiainst  him,  104;  o\ crpow  -red 
by  tliem  and  by  the  kinj;' of  France, 
105  ;  dies  al  Cliinon,  ib. 

Henry,  Prince  (son  of  Henry  II.),  dies, 
i.  101. 

Henry  III.,  crowiu'd,  i.  1411;  his  minor- 
ity, 151  ;  bis  eiiaracter,  151,  1.52;  his 
predilections  and  tastes,  l.V_';  wars 
upon  (jaseony,  154  ;  rcii'^w:.  the 
(ireat  Cliarler,  157;  sets  iiito  the 
poi)e's  debt,  15H;  pawns  hi.^  kinjj- 
dom, /&. ,'  swears  to  the  provisions 
of  Oxford,  1,")S,  150;  civil  war  openly 
breaks  out  between  the  kin,t;and  the 
barons,  I.V.I ;  defeated  :U  Lewes,  KJl; 
ratilies  reforms,  I'M;  dies,  ib. 

Henry  (son  of  Kichard,  Ea  1  of  Corn- 
wall), murdered,  i.  I(i4. 

Henry  1\'.,  of  F.nsland  (see  als'i  Lan- 
caster, Henry,  Duke  of),  his  ritjht  to 
the  crown  compared  with  that  of 
William  III.,!.  24.!:  his  coronation, 
24:!,  244;  copes  with  Welsli  disaffec- 
tion, 24S;  his  eiierj>;y,  240;  most  con- 
stitutional nuimircdi,  ib. ;  his  char- 
acter, 245:  his  struf;y:les  with  coii- 
s))ira(!y,  245,  240;  his  relations  with 
parliament,  240,  2.50;  his  eiiaracter 
and  government,  25.'i,  254  :  elfecls  of 
bis  policy,  254. 

Henry  V'.,  i.  210:  his  characlia',  2.-)5 
his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France 
2.VS;  attacks  France,  2.V.). 

Henry  \f.,  his  coronation,  i.  20:t;  his 
eli:tracler,  ib.  ;  murdeied,  27.'i. 

lleiny  VII.,  Richard  HI. 's  rival,  i.  274  : 
his  title  to  the  crown,  2S1 ;  his,  strujj-- 
jiU's  with  |ireleii<lers  to  the  ibrone, 
2.S2  ;  with  rebellion  in  the  north,  2S;t; 
in  Cornwall,  ib.;  with  ii-eiieral  dis- 
order, ih. ;    bis  politie.il  aims,  ib. ; 


■*</  .*• 


ice,  i.  70;  Iiis 
isitioii,  ib.,  77; 
is  sovi'i'uif^iily, 
ijtdoui,  7H;  iii- 
liis  ipoliiicii! 
tiMiu'c,  S4  ;  hi  - 
vcl.  'Xi;  tiuder- 
■  Irt'liiuil,  Wrt 
ispii-acy,  Ur- 
of  iScDts,  i)ris- 
lianl  iiiid  J  ilm 

(ivc'l'pow  'I'Cll 

iiij;  ol'  Fraiu'c, 

f). 

leiiryll.j,  dies, 

4'.';  liis  iniiior- 
r,  151,  l.VJ;  his 
li'S,  1")2;  wars 
;  rtiiiw:;  tlie 
t;('t.s  iiitvi  the 
WHS  jii.x  king- 
till!  priivisioiis 
vil  will'  openly 
I"  kinyaiul  the 
;U  I,('\ves,  Kil ; 
dicK,  ''b. 
Ea  1  of  Corii- 
4. 

(s(-i'  alsi  Laii- 
f),  liis  rinht  to 
with  that  (if 
is  coi'diiatiiiii, 
Vclsh  ilisalTcc- 
i4!t;  most  con- 
Ib. ;  his  char- 
;l('s  with  coti- 
ii'lations  with 
liis  iliai'ai'tcr 
'J."4;  I'tlVfis  of 

harai'tiu',  '_'."i5 
VII  of  France 
.'.V.i. 

Ill,  i.  2ti;{;   his 
veil.  -.^I?. 
's  liviil.  i.  'J74  : 
.'SI ;  his  striiK- 
lo  till'  throne, 

he  north, '_'.s:i; 
li  tii'iieral  ilis- 
c'll  aims,  (6. ,' 
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his  chavaeter,  ib.:  his  diploiiiaey, 
28S;  fosters  trade, '21i;!;  his  alliances, 
ib. ,'  his  choice  of  ministers,  'J'.li),  ;>(H}; 
his  craving  for  money,  ;>•><);  his  ex- 
actions, ih.  ;  hecomes  odiixis,  ib,  ; 
his  funeral,  ib.;  his  Irish  iiolii'y, 
;U1,  ;)12;  his  relations  with  Scot- 
land, 411. 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VII., 
afterwards  Henry  VIII  (7.  v.),  alH- 
anced  to  Catherine  of    uagoii,  i.  I'S!). 

Henry  VIII.,  i.  28'J;  his  a|)pearance, 
301;  his  character, //;.  ,•  his  extrava- 
gance, ;i(l2;  his  iioimlarity,  (6.  ,•  his 
debts  reinidiated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment (21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24;  .'ili  Hen. 
VHI.  c.  12),  :{02,  ;^();i;  his  proclama- 
tions declared  to  have  the  force  of 
law  (:!1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  S),  ;{0.'!;  his 
diplomacy,  'MH;  his  Irish  policy, 
;n2;  receives  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  ;?17;  his  attitude  tow- 
ards Roman  Catholicism,  ."517,  ;U8: 
the  sole  cause  of  his  secession,  ;ilS; 
his  attempts  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragou,  .'ilSs^.,' 
marries  Anne  Boleyii  privately,  .'!22: 
falls  ill  love  with  Jane  Seymour, 
;U3:  declaiH'd  supreme  head  of  the 
church  (20  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1),  '.m,  ;'.27; 
marries  -lane  Seymour,  ."Vi,") ;  e.xtorts 
money  from  the  clergy  in  the  form 
of  pi'iialtics  of  I'riemiinire  (22  lien. 
VIII.  c.  l,-)),;{20,  ;i'i7;  his  "Institu- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man,"  .S2H;  his 
extra vaganco,  .'lliO;  his  wavering  re 
ligions  policy.  ;i.'>7 ;  holds  a  i>iiblii' 
disputation.   if^iH;   marries   Anne  of 


Cli 


anthoii/.es  a  translation 


of  the  liible,  .'!:>!•;  the  upshot  of  his 
eeelesiastical  policy,  'MO :  his  creed 
and  ritual,  .'UO,  ;!41 ;  his  will,  :U0, 
40.'i;   not  a  religious  reformer,  ib.; 


beipiealhs  the  kingdon 


hi.^ 


'X'CCUlnrs, 


!42;  acts  of 
futilitv  of 


Henry,  Prince,  eldest  .son  of  James  I,, 

of  England,  i.  45,"). 
Henry,    Prince,  Duke  of   Gloucester, 

third    son   of    (Jharles  I.,   of    Eng- 
land, too  young  for  the  throne,  i. 

."»■")' \ 
Heptarchy,  the,  i.  6. 
Heralds,  college  of,  i.  174, 
Heraldry,  becomes  a  science,  i.  211. 
Herbert,  Arthur,  Earl  of  'I'orrington, 

Admiral,  imitcs  William  of  Orange 

over,  ii.  70. 
Herberts,  the,  origin  and  politics  of, 

i.  ;!:i4. 
Hereditary  .system,   instance   of   the 

weakness  of,  i.  2():;. 
Hereford,  Henry,  Duki;  of  (afterwards 

Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Henry  IV., 

q.  v.). 
Heresy,  statutes  against,  i.  2.")2,  2i")3. 
Heretics,  treatment  of  a  company  of, 

from  (ierinany  {temp.  Henry  II.),  i. 

<IH. 
Ilereward,  defeated  by  William  I.,  i. 

20. 
Ilickes,  George,  ii.  89. 
High     commission,     court    of,    how 

formed  (t('iiii>.  Elizabeth,  1  Eliz.  c. 

1,  stat.  18),  i.  ;'>74 :  coiiii)osition  of, 

;i!i(i,  401.  4!)1:  abolished  by  the  long 

l>arliameiit  (Ki  Car.  I.  i'.  11),  515. 
Higlilanders  ol  Scotland,  i.  103. 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  early  condition 

of,  i.  410  ;  clan  system  reigns  in,  ib. ; 

Gaelic  the  sjieech,  ib.;  anlagoiiisin 

to  lowlands,  ib. 
Ilildehrand,  i.   IS;  his  designs  on  be- 


half 1 


the  I 


linn 


he  etTeet  of 


his  ecclesiastical  de.s.^ns  in  Ger- 
many, IS,  10;  abets  the  invasion  of 
England,  10;  introduces  reforms  in 
Euglaml.  .31 :  calls  011  William  I.  to 
do  homage  to  his  kingdom,  .")2;  his 
iireli,  .">4  ;  hum- 


ambition   for  III 
bles  Ilelir\  IV.. 


(leriiKinv.  SO 


liis  alt  em  pis  to  settle  the  succession,  '  Hill,  Abigail,  Mipiii;iiits  the  Duchess  of 


Mil 


I'oimh.  ii.  147 


357;  his  dealings  with  Scotliind.  411. 
Honry  IV.,  of  Germany,  i.  80. 
Henry  VI.,  Eiii|iernr  of  Germany,  cap- I  Hillsborough,  Wills  Hill,  Earl  of,  ii. 


Hill,  Howland,  ii.  370 


lures  Hichard  I.,  i.  1 12. 


21'. 


Henrv  IV.,  of  N:ivarre,  i,  ;i.S4,  4'_'4,  4'_'(i    History  of  England,  chief  interest  of, 


:i 


'  h 


et  nq.,  442. 


i,  1. 
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Hobbes,  Tlionias,  his  pliilosopby,  ii.  2 ; 

his  soepticisiu,  'JO. 
Hiibrijfgo,  Goivase,  i.  141. 
Hoehe,  Lazare,  iuvmk's  England,  ii. 

287. 
Huff  r,  .Kndrt^Ms.  inunler  of,  ii.  oOSl. 
HoiifMlindiii,  liattle  of,  ii.  'MO. 
Holland,    protesiaiui.sni    iu,    i.    424; 

iH'geniony  of,  57^5. 
Hollands,    the     (Sir    John    and    Sir 

Thomas,   half-brothers   of   Richard 

n.).  i.  2:i.s. 
Holies,  Denzil,  i.  filO,  ">")(;,  5(W. 
Holy  .\llianeo,  the,  ii.  :Wl,  311,  324. 
Holy  water,  discarded,  i.  o4G. 
Home  rule,  i.  r>. 

HomiUlon,  battle  of,  i.  248,  407. 
Homilies,  tl'e,  ](ublished,  i.  ;>4(1. 
Hood,  .lolni,  Itallads.  i.  l.T). 
Hooker,  liiehard,  i.  .JlH.t,  428. 
Hooper,  John,   Mishop  of   Worcester, 

oljjecls  to  vostmenls,  i.  ;>4.5,  o(i4. 
Hothanis,  llie,  i.  540. 
'•  Hotspur."    See  Percy,  Sir  Henry. 
House-carls,  i.  14. 
Howard,   Cailierine,    wife    of    Heu    ' 

Vlll.,  i.  :f2!). 
Howard,  John,  ii.  MHO. 
Howrtrd,   Lady    Frances    (afterwards 

Countess  of  Essex,   then   Countess 

of  Somerset),  i.  4."p|  «'/  f^/.,  "ilW. 
Howard,  William,  I'liil  Lord  Howard 

of  Escrick,  beirays  Kussell  and  Sid- 
ney, ii   lO. 
Howe,  William,  General,  ii.  21(3. 
Howell,  tiie  good,  i.  !'.«». 
Hubert,  .\rcid)ishop.  i.  lis.  120. 
"  Hudibras,"  i.  'A'l;  delii;lits  the  court, 

ii.  2. 
Hud :;on's  Hay  Company,  the,  ii.  402. 
HufiuenotH,  the,  i.  424.  r>S3. 
Hugh   Lupus,   Karl   of  Chester.     See 

Lup\is. 
U.ij;ii    M.,  IJishop  cif  Lincoln,  i.  121. 

i;tu. 
Hull    (tlio   hcvn),   i.   r);!0;    gates  of, 

closed  agi.liivt  Charles  I..  .*:!0  510. 
Hiiiuberi,  J.-U-.>L,  general,  ii.  287. 
Hunrde  petition  and  advice,  i.  017. 
Hill.-"    David,  i.  101.012. 
Hume,  '()si';ili,  ii.  •Iti2.  373. 
Hundred,  the,  i.  'M. 


Hundred  court,  i.  81. 

Huntly,  George  Gordon,  second  Mar- 
quis of,  i.  58.'). 

Husbandry,  the  care  of,  i.  350,  351. 

Huskisson,  William,  ii.  317  ;  his  policy, 
ii.  .328,  ;i.i8,  330,  371. 

Huss,  John,  i.  313,425. 

lIui(d)inson,  John,  Colonel,  i.  4i)(i,  407. 

Hyde,  Anne  (daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon),  marriage  of,  ii.  25. 

Hyde,  Edward.  See  Clarendon,  Earl 
of. 

Hyder,  Ali,  ii.  420. 


Images  of  saints,  discarded,  1.  346. 

Impeachment,  i.  20() ;  right  of,  as- 
serted by  Commons,   104. 

Impositions,  the  Commons  raise  the 
(jucsii(,n  of,  i.  440. 

Imprisonment,  arbitrary,  i.  437. 

Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  Act  of  (12 
Car.  11.  c.  11),  dissatisfaction  with, 
ii.  13. 

lnde))endents,  i.  544;  their  severance 
from  the  Presbyterians,  547;  aims 
of,  5,55. 

India  bill  (see  also  East  India  Com- 
pany), (of  Fox  and  North),  ii.  417; 
(of  Pitt),  418. 

India,  English  rule  in,  ii.  233  et  sq., 
411  ctsq. 

Indulgence,  detdaration  of  {te»ip. 
Charles  II.),  ii.  20,30. 

Inglis,  Sir  Robert,  11.  33(). 

Imiocent  III.,  Pope.  i.  122;  his  char- 
acter, ib.,  123;  his  policy,  123  ;  lays 
an  interdict  on  England,  124;  ex- 
commuiiiciites  John,  125, 127;  annuls 
the  Great  Chiirter,  lid;  suspends 
Ltnigton,  142:  dies,  144. 

LKiuisition,  the,  i.  35,  318,  424. 

Inst  run. ent    of    government,    the,    i. 

005  ft  f:q. 

Inieiidaiit,  king's.    See  SherilT. 

Inti'mirsim  intif/iiuf,  the,  1.  293. 

Interdict,  the  (see  also  under  Inno- 
cent 111.),  i.  1'24  ft  sq. 

Inventions  {temp.  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.),  ii.  :;22,  ;f20. 

lona,  islet  of,  i.  100. 


:.  I 


1,  second  Mar- 

,  i.  350,  o51. 
Iil7 ;  bis  policy, 


uel,  i.  4%,  -UtT. 
of  tlie  Earl  of 
!  of,  ii.  25. 
lareudon,  Earl 


rded,  i.  346. 

right   of,   as- 

■1(14. 
nous  raise  the 

y,  i.  4,37. 

in,  Act  of   (12 

isfuction  with, 

;heir  severance 
ms,  547 ;   aims 

ist  India  Com- 
sforth),  ii.  417; 

,  ii.  233  et  sq., 

jn    of     (temp. 

!(). 

122;  his  char- 
ilicy,  123  I  lays 
liiii'd,  124;  e.\- 
125, 127;  annuls 
IIU ;  suspends 
44. 

48,  424. 
unent,    the,    i. 

i  SherilY. 

le,  i.  293. 

io  niider  Inno- 

orge  IV.  and 
32(j. 
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Ireland,  Henry  II.  undertakes  to  con- 
quer it,  i.  It!);  escapes  Roman  and 
Saxon  c()ni]uest,  100;  obstacles  to 
unification  of,  101;  invasion  of,  by 
Strongbow  and  others,  ib.,  102  ;  is 
annexed  by  Henry  II.,  102:  gov- 
erned by  Jolni  de  Grey,  12ti ;  its 
bitter  fiito,  ;0!t;  under  Henry  VII., 
312;  the  war  of  races,  417  et  nq.; 
Strafford's  administration  of  {see 
also  SirafTord),  4S7  ct  sq. :  catholic 
rebellion  and  massacre  of  i)r(ites- 
tants  (I()41),  524;  internecine  char- 
acter of  the  civil  war  {temp. 
Charles  I.)  in,  532,  57'.*;  Cromwell's 
policy  with  regard  to,  (127;  union  of, 
with  England  {temp.  Protectorate), 
ii.  21 :  James  II. 's  policy  in,  (11,  02  ; 
the  revolution  of  10S8  in,  04  et  nq.  ; 
the  racial  ainl  religious  conflict  in, 
08,  00;  condition  of  (tump.  Anne), 
142,  143;  neglected  by  Walpole, 
170  et  sq.;  condition  of  {temp. 
George  III.),  222  et  aq. ;  under  Pitt, 
241,  2-12 ;  condition  of  {temp. 
George  III.),  283  et  .^q.;  united  to 
Great  Britain  (39  and  40  George  III. 
c.(17),  20.1;  condition  of,  as  described 
by  Cornwallis  {temp.  George  HI.), 
290,  291  :  after  the  union,  ;!32;  C(m- 
ditioii  of  {temp.  William  IV.),  37(1 
et  sq. 

Ireton,  Henry,  i.  55(5;  draws  up  the 
agreement  of  the  people,  i.  574. 

Irish  brigade,  the,  i.  583. 

Ironsides,  the,  i.  54(5. 

Isabel  of  Angouleme,  i.  110,  152. 

Isabella  (dauglit-r  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France),  second  wife  of  Rieliard  II., 
i.  241. 

Islands,  tlie  Britisli,  siiualiou  of,  i.  1, 
2,  3;  dedicated  to  frecMhnn,  2. 

Italy,  untiuiched  by  the  Kuformation, 
i.  424;  republics  of  medieval,  573. 


Jacobins,  the,  compared  with  those 
who  tried  Charles  I.,  i.  .''(la. 

Jacobites,  1.334,335;  ii.  1^)1  et.^^q.,  1(14, 
1(15. 

Jacquerie,  the,  i.  214,  233. 


'  Jamaica,  rising  in,  in  18(15,  i.  I'-"  :  ii. 
;i81,  382,  40(1  et  .sq. :  slavery  1..,  407: 
insurrection  in,  409. 

James  I.,  of  England  (as  James  VI.,  of 
Scotland),  i.  417  (as  king  <if  Eng- 
land), 432  (-^  ,sv;. ;  bred  a  Calvinist, 
\  43(1;  si<les  with  the  .Anglican  hie- 
i  rarchy.4;>7;  his  papal  leanings,  440; 
I  his  extravagance,  443  ;  hislavishness 
!  towards  parasites,  ib. ;  his  financial 
embarrasswenls,  lis  it  aq.;  his 
court.  4.M),  451 ;  bis  leanings  towards 
Spain,  453;  his  foreign  l)olicy,  4tl0 
et  .■^q. ;  his  rcstoi'aiion  of  Episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  504,  ."'105, 

James  II.,  of  England  (as  Duke  of 
Y(uk),  i.  550;  nnirries  Anne  Hyde, 
ii.  25;  resigns  1I.3  otiice  of  high  ad- 
miral.31;  [)nl)licly  avows  his  Roman 
!  Catbolicism,  40;  attempted  exclu- 
sion of,  42,  i;'>;  marries  ^hu'v  of  Mo- 
1  dena,  43;  (as  king)  his  character, 
I  54,  55;  his  policy,  5(5,  57,  (52;  how 
I  put  into  force,  (53,  (54:  revives  the 
court  of  high  commission,  (15;  his 
attempts  to  pack  parliament,  (10;  a 
son  born  to  him,  70:  bis  ciiange  of 
front  on  the  landing  of  William,  75; 
his  tiiglit,  77,  78;  was  virtually  de- 
posed, 80;  lands  in  Ireland,  95;  his 
party,  104  :  dies,  127, 

James  I.,  of  Scotland,  i.  40(5. 

James  II.,  of  Sioiland,  i.  40G. 

James  IV..  of  Scotland,  i.  408. 

James  VI.,  of  Scotland,  afterwards  I., 
of  England,  7.  r. 

Jedbrugh  law,  i.  408. 

JelTerson.T);   mas.  ii.  213,  324. 

Jeffreys,  George,  first  Baron  of  Wem, 
judge,  ii.  (11,  (18, 

Jena,  batili'  of,  ii.  304. 

Jenkins,  ii.  183,  184, 

Jermne,  of  Prague,  i.  313, 

Jesuits,  the,  i.  377.  424,  425  temp. 
.lames  I.),4Pt,  441;  {temp.  Ci.^rles 
II.),  ii.   io,  55.  5(1. 

Jewel,  John,  Bislioi)  of  London,  i,  482. 

Jewry,  the.  a  source  of  re\enue,  i. 
s-l.' 

Jews,  the,  how  trciiteil  by  William  II., 
i.  4(1;  an  anii-semiiic  movement 
sweeps  over  Europe,  108;   their  ad- 
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diction  to  usury,  ih.  ;  ;iii  objoot  of 
religious  aversion,  il>. ;  j;eiu'rally 
hated.  lOil;  liveil  apart,  //(.,■  sus- 
pected of  silling  with  the  intidel, 
110;  niassaered,  ib.;  clauses  relat- 
ing to,  in  the  (Jreat  Charier,  I'M; 
opijressed  liy  llcnrylll.,  1">4;  ban- 
ished by  Edward  1.,  ISo;  clip  the 
coin,  ib.:  own  land,  !h.;  ann\ss 
wealth,  (7).,-  results  of  tlieir  hauish- 
meut,  (7'. 

Joan  of  Arc,  i.  201. 

,Joan  of  Kent.    See  Ho(dier,  Joan. 

Jdni,  of  IJretagne.  i.  lit'.t. 

John,  of  Crenia,  i.  (ii>,  ()7. 

Jolni,  kinncif  England  (as  prince),  his 
lather's  vieei^erent  in  Ireland,  i. 
102;  plots  against  his  father,  I()4: 
(as  king),  liis  character,  IIS,  Hit; 
disloyal  to  his  brothers,  KMJ,  Hi); 
marries  Hadwisa.  II!':  marries  Isa- 
bella, ib. ;  loses  Normandy,  ib. ;  de- 
fies the  (lope,  121:  threatened  with 
an  interdict,/?)..'  his  free  thiiiking 
and  inii>iety,  121,  122:  invades  Scot- 
land, 12."i;  is  excomniunicaled,  ib.; 
flies  to  M'ales,  12(!;  flies  to  Ireland, 
ib. ;  crnshes  the  De  Lacys,  '7;.  ,■  sub- 
mits to  the  pojjc.  127:  nn.st  '.'s  his 
force^  to  oppose  Philip,  of  Fr'iice, 
on  Ba.'ham  Down,  ib.;  Ms  a  ';ises 
and  oxactions,  128:  takes  an  .irniy 
to  France,  12!t:  temporizes  with  the 
barons,  i;!0;  nn;ets  the  barons  at 
Windsor,  1.'52:  sends  abniail  for  sup- 
port, 110;  devastates  the  country, 
141;  largidy  deserted,  ll.'i:  is  forceil 
northward,  114;  loses  his  treasure, 
ib.;  dies,  ?7).  .•  is  buried.  (7). 

John,  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  i. 
2i:>;  marries  duistantia,  daughter 
of  Peilro  tlie  Cruel,  22S  :  his  lineage, 
ib.;  his  Lancastrian  claims. /'». ;  his 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  ib.;  seizes  the  government, 
ib.,  229:  leader  of  the  Oligarchs, 
2;i0,  243,  2(;,-). 

John,  of  Leyden  (Johann  Bockelson  or 
liocknld)',  i.  :!r)l.  .545. 

Johnsiin,  Samuel,  his  estimate  of 
Charles  II.,  ii.  o. 

Journalism,  political,  birth  of,  i.  oiiO. 


Joyce,  Cornet,  carries  off  Charles  I., 

i.  .-(12. 
Judges,  itinerant,  i.  l.'>7. 
Judges,  status  of  (temp.  James  I.),i. 

44H :  arbiters  of  the  constitution,  ib. 

servility  of  (tt'inp.  Charles  I.),  4<t2 

independence  of,  established,  ii.  83 

payment  of,  '.HVl. 
Judicature,  advance  of,  i.  i;{7. 
Judiciary,  the  {ti'mji.  Henry  II.),  i.  80; 

(?c//(/».  Kdward  I.),  181,  182;   {/niq). 

Henry  VII.).  2!H);   of  Scotland.  407; 

James  I.  ass;iils   the   independence 

of,  4.")8:   corrni)tion  of  {temp.  James 

I.),4,V.t. 
Judith,  niece  of  AVilliam  I.,  i.  39. 
Julius  II.,  I'ope,  i.  ;U3,  ;(20. 
"  Jtuuns,"  the  letters  of,  ii.  22.",  22<i. 
Juries,   untrustworthy    {temp.  Henry 

VII.),  i.  28(i. 
finrisprudeuce,  birth  of,  i.  82,  83. 
Jury  trial,  i.  137.  2'.«;. 
Justices  in  eyre,  established  by  Henry 

II.,  i.  80. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  i.  184,  227. 
Justiciar,  the,  i.  20;  growing  influence 

of,  120,  184. 
Jutes,  migration  of,  i.  3. 
Juxon,  AVilliam,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  48(). 

K 

Kane,  Donald,  i.  311, 

Keble,  John,  i.  428. 

Ken,  Thomas,  Hishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  ii.  89. 

Kenilworth,  i.  K!;!. 

Kenyou,  Lloyd,  lirst  Lord  Kenvou, 
ii.  273,  277,  280. 

Kerne,  i.  213. 

Kcroualle.  Mme.  de.  See  Portsmouth, 
Duchess  of. 

Kett.  Robert,  rebellion  of,  i.  3.')1 ;  is 
hanged.  ;'.."'p2. 

Kett.  William,  is  hanged,  i.  .'5,52. 

Khalsa,  the,  ii.  4"J."». 

Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of, 
i.  312. 

Killiccrankie,  battle  of,  ii.  9.'!. 

Killlurcw.  'riionias,  ii.  20. 

Kilwardliy,  Itoberl,  Archbi.shop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  178. 


T  Charles  I., 


James  I.),  i- 
Mtitutiun,  ib.; 
ivlfs  l.),-192; 
)lished,  ii.  83; 

i.  i;»7. 

nry  IlO.i-S'^: 
1,  1S2;  (tciiq). 
Scotlan«1.407; 
iiulepeiKleiice 
(temp.  James 

1 1.,  i.  39. 
20. 

■,  ii.  'i'i.-),  '2-_'(l. 
{tnnp.  Henry 

,  i.  .S2,  83. 

.slied  by  Henry 

184,  227. 
)\ving  inriuence 

t. 

)ishop  of  Can- 


ot   Bath   and 
Lord    Kenyon, 

M'  Tortsniouth, 
of,  i.  3.")1;  is 
ed,  i.  352. 
;erald,  Earl  of, 
r,  ii.  93, 

•hliishopofCan- 
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Kill;;,  fiinetious  of  Die,  in  Siixoii  times,  (iiiiint),  Duke  of  (iifieiwiirds  Henry 

i.  S:  ('lection  of,  in  Sa.xon  limes,  it;  1\'.),  iiis  ([iiiurfl  with  the  l>nke  of 

mode  of  eoi'rcin;;  (/(■/)///.  .lohii),  l,3',l,  Norli)lk,    i.    'JIJ;    is    liaiiisiii'd,   ih. ; 

'•  Kind's  cahiiiet  oiiciu'd,  llie,"  i.  a.'d.  returns,  243;  mounts  llu;  Ihnme  as 

KinLL-worsJiip     in     Kii;;laiid      [tcinii.  Ilciiiy  IV.  (7.  i\),  ih. 

Henry  VIII.),  i.  IIO'J.  I.aueasler.  .lulni   o|    daunt,  Dnke  of. 

Kiiiii's    evil,    tonehin;;     for,    revived  See  .lidm  of  ( iauiil. 

(/''(;(/).  t'hailes  II.),  i.  (>4.S.  Lancaster,  line   ol',   i.   2(I.S;    its  adhe- 

"  Kind's  friends,"  ii.  1'.l7.  rents,  •J(l<»:  were  leaderless,  271. 

Kirkaldy,  Sir  William,  (d"  Gran^je.  i.  Lancaster,  Thomas,  Karl  of,  ^irasjjs  at 

4l(i,  powers,  i.  2(>.">:  Ids  party  si)lits,  207  : 

Kirke,  Colonel,  ii.  (>(),  (il.  is  defeati'd,  ib.;  is  vener;ited  l)y  the 

Ivitidnn,  Aniliony,  liishnpol'  Llandatf,  iienfjle,  ///. 

i.  I'm").  Landed  aristocracy,  growth  and  iin- 

Kni;;nthood,  i.  '_".'.  poriance  of,  ii.  l.")4  ef  ."sr/. 

KniKiits,     protest     nl',     lor     rid'orms  Laiideii,  h;iiile  ol,  ii.  11<», 

{(I'liip.  Henry  HI.),  i.  l.")li ;  four  from  Land  ta.\.     See  Cariica;;o. 

eaidi  slnre  summoned  to  iiarliameiil  Laiifi'aiic,  .\rcldiisliop,  i. ',11  ;  liis  ciiar- 


{tnni>.    Ileury    III  ),    Kil,   102,    170, 


171.  172.  20s. 


Kii 


i.  IMS,  'J20. 


acier,  ■'!','• ;  his  litiu'ss  for  h 
ih.:  crowns  William  H.,  4'J 
William  II.,  44. 


i  post, 
enrhs 


Kmdlvs,  Sir  Krancis, 


;«;(»,  3s:! 


Kno.v,  .lohii.  i.  3,"i7.  38i>:  his  eharactei 


412;  ori;anizes  Calvinism,  ih. 
Krudener,  Madame,  ii.  311. 


.")()(; 


Laniilaini.  William,  1.219;  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  era,  23;!. 
Laiiijside,  haltle  of.  i.  117. 
I.anuton,  Stejilieii.  i.  121  ;  i;'oes  to  Pon- 


titiiiy,  1". 


releases  .I(dMi  from  e.x- 


_  eommuincation,    127;    the   ))olitieal 

mo\emeut    ;i,i;ainsl    .lohn.    P-'S,   pjo. 
Lahour,  statutory   leixislatioii  of  (see       proiluces  a  copy  of  Ileniv  I.'s  cliar- 
L;iliourers,  Statutes  ot),  tirst   re^jii-        ter,   KiO;   meiliaies  at    Wiiidso,"  be- 
lated  by   parliament    in    1349,   '_'i.'(i:        Iweeii  John  and  the  harons,  13;>;  his 


forced,  ,ni\iu,n  way  to  hirecl. 


inllueiice  in  the  fiamiuL;  of  tlie  (Jr(>at 


Labourers,  the  (ff 


'/' 


William  I.),  i.        Charter,  l.SS;    leaves  Ku.uland,  14'J 


IS  suspended,  il 


."■S;  statutes  (d'  (2.3  Kdw.  111.  slat.  2),        .^nes  Im  \U 

22.'),  233;  scareiiy  of, /7'.  .•  discDMteni,        steadfastly    upholds    the    cause    of 
2.33,  231:  statutes  o(  {/'-niii.  William       order.  I."i0. 


IV.),  ii.  .373,  :>74. 
Lafayelt,',  Marcpiisde,  ii.  217 
Lu  Hoirue,  victory  nf.  ii.  119. 


Laiiuuiijie,  tlie  l^n^irlish,  effect  of  the 

Cc inquest  on,  i.  21,  22,  23, 
Latimer.  Hu,i;h,  Hishoi)  of  Worcester, 


Lake,    .lohi.,    Uishoj)    of    (Jlwchester,  1      (pinit-d,  i. 


i.'iH :  driven  from  li 


ii.  iH). 


Lak 


e.  Sir  Ihoma 


4,->2 


see,    ;i;!S;   liis  clmraelc'r,   .344;    cou- 
diiiies  jiersecution.  .303. 
Latimer.  Thomas  Oshorue,  \iscoiint. 


Lally,  T.-.V  ,  Count  n|',  ii.  412. 

La    Marche    (llu^h    IX.).   Count    .le,  '      See  Danhy,  Karl  (d'. 


i.  119,  1,V2. 


Mare,  IVter  de,  i.  22<.). 


T-atimer,  William,  fourth  Baron,  i.  229. 
Latitudimirians,  ii.  SO. 


Lambert,   .lohn,    Henry    \'I1I.   aruues  Land,    William.    .-Vrchbishop,    i.   479; 

with,  i.  .33S.  his  reliuion,   4S4,   48,"» ;   his   appear- 

L;iml)ert,  John,  Major-(teneral,  i.  01 1.  ance,  4s.");  his  rise, /''. ,'  pope  of  the 

Lambeth  Arti(des,  the,  i.  .".4,"».  47ii,  482.  state  church,  480:  bead  of  the  sov- 

L;imbeth,  treaty  of,  i.  l.'iO.  ernnient,  ih.:  puts  ec(desiastics  into 

Lancaster,   Henry    (son    of    .lohn    (d  secular  otlices, /6. ,'  the  (diaracter  of 


'I 


I  .1 

A  1 


I' 


ill 
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his  government,  489,  4i>0,  4!>4;  sets 
abonttliosuppri's.sionof  I'uritjiiiism, 
500;  extends  uniformity  toScoilaml, 
i.  504  <7  HI/.;  is  iinpeachfil,  514;  is 
executed,  545. 

Lauderdale,  .Jolni  Maitland,  second 
Earl,  nuil  lirst  Duke  of.  his  adminis- 
tration of  Scotland,  ii.  li;{,  27,  2!>. 

Law,  in  primitive  times,  i.  2H;  emer- 
jianee  of,  82,  8:i;  the  study  of,  8:>; 
development  of  (tou/i.  Edward  1.), 
IHO,  181  :  forms  of,  preserved  (Icin/t. 
Henry  VIII.),  ;«)5. 

Law,  Krelion.     Sec?  Brehon  Law. 

Law,  canon.    See  Canon  Law. 

Law,  common.    See  Common  Law. 

L!U\ ,  eeclesiastieal,  new  code  proposed, 
i.  348. 

Law,  Jerti»ur}j;li.    See  Jedburgh  Law. 

Law.  Scotch,  as  compared  with  Eng- 
lish, i.  415. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  41.'?,  42L 

Laws,  penal.    See  I'einvl  Laws. 

Laws,  sumi>tuary,  i.  '_'2((. 

Lawyers,  the  feudal,  i.  83:  exaspera- 
tion against  (Iciiiii.  Kieliard  IL),  'SM\. 

Laymen,  ousting  ecclesiastics  in  high 
ottices,  i.  220. 

Learning,  birth  of,  in  England,  i.  7. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of. 
See  Danby,  Earl  of. 

Legates,  i)ai)al,  appear  in  England,  i. 
Ill  :  introduce  reforms,  ib.,  <)7. 

Legislation  {teiii)).  Henry  H.),  i.  82, 
8:!;  advance  in  (temp.  Edwanl  L), 
ISO.  181 ;  commercial  {li'Dip.  Edward 
HI.),  224. 

Leicester,  Philip  Sidney,  third  Earl  of. 
See  Lisle,  Viscount. 

Leicester,  Hobert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  goes 
as  commander  to  the  Xetheilands, 
i.  .'584,  ;!Si). 

Leicester  (the  town),  sacked,  i.  ,532, 
551 

Leighton,  Alexander,  indicted,  i.  .503. 

Leighton,  Hobert,  Archbisbnp  df  (ilus- 
gow,  his  futile  attenqits  at  mecjia- 
tion,  ii.  24,  25. 

Lentliall,  William,  speaker  of  the 
House  (temp.  Charles  L),  i.  520,5,54. 

Leo  X.,  Tope,  i.  31;!,  :!17. 

Leofric,  the  house  of,  i.  15. 


Leon,  princes  of,  i.  123. 

Leopolil.  Duke  of  .Austria,  captures 
Hichard  1.,  i.  112. 

Leopold.  Frinee,  of  Helgium,  ii.  32(1. 

Lerme,  Francis  de  Hoxas  de  Sandoval, 
Duke  of,  i.  4.>5. 

Leslie,  Alexander,  lirst  Earl  of  Leven, 
i.  5t)(i. 

Leslie.  David,  i.  .54(1;  defeats  .Montrose 
at  Carbisdale,  585 ;  encounters  (Crom- 
well at  Dunbar,  i.  ."188;  forms  :i  new 
army,  i.  5Sii;  invades  England,  ib.; 
is  defeated  at  Worcester,  ib. 

L'Est  range.  Sir  Roger,  made  censor  of 
the  press,  ii.  12. 

Levelleis,  the,  i.  5.55;  their  demands, 
■5.51(.  .")()(>:  the  most  formidable  dis- 
turbers, i.  575;  mutiny  amongst, 
575,  570. 

"Leviathan,"  Hcdibes's,  ii.  2. 

Lewes,  occupied  by  Henry  HI.,  i.  ItiO; 
battle  of,  Kil. 

Lewis,  Charles,  Elector  Palatine,  i.  533. 

Libel,  prosecution  for,  ii.  30;  reform 
of  the  law  of,  •24(i. 

Liberals,  the  {frnip.  Charles  I.), 
neither  Laudian  nor  Puritan,  i.  41l!t. 

Libertines,  sect  of.  i.  545. 

Liberty,  the  first  great  documents  of 
English,  i.  13;!;  personal,  as  secured 
by  the  (ireat  Charter,  i.  1.37,  138. 

Lilirniiii  i'(ti>,  the  Polish,  i.  l.'iO. 

Licensing  Act  (14  Car.  H.  c.  .'{3),  the 
lapse  of,  gives  freedom  to  the  press, 
ii.  38,  .'!0. 

Lichtield  House  Compact,  ii.  358. 

Life,  shortness  of  {te)»i).  Eilward  IIL), 
i.  213. 

Lilburne,  John,  indicted,  i.  503;  his 
iiitlueiiee,  .575;  his  character,  ,555, 
.578:  tries  to  upset  the  goverinnent 
of  the  commonwealth,  ih.;  how 
Cromwell  dealt  with  him,  014. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  ii.  07. 

Limitation.  l)ill  of,  ii.  44. 

Limoges,  siege  of,  i.  212. 

Linacre,  Thomas,  i.  .314. 

Lincoln,  "  fair  ''  of,  i.  1.50, 

Lincoln,  .lolin  de  la  P'lle.  Earl  of.  i 
282. 

Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Chiience, 
third  son  of  Edward  HI.,  1.  245. 
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riii,  captures 

nni.  ii.  IVid. 
tie  Siimloval, 

larl  of  Leveu, 

I'ats  Montrose 
)iiiitersC-'n)in- 
;  loniis  a  now 
Eiinlaud,  ib.; 
er,  ib. 
nade  censor  of 

lieir  demands, 
irniidable  dis- 
liny  amongst, 

,  ii.  •-'. 

uy  lll.,i.  lt>0; 

Palatine,  i.r);53. 
ii.  ■'«>;  reform 

Charles     I.), 
Puritan,  i.  4iKt. 

,  doi'uments  o( 
nal.  as  soeured 

i.  i;57,  i;58. 
h.  i.  l.'iC). 

II.  c.  :V.\),  the 
m  to  the  press, 

et,  ii.  :W. 

.  Edward  III.), 

■d,  i.  r)0;{;    his 

liarai'ter,   '),"."), 

he  <;ov(M-nnient 

1th,    i').:    how 

him,  t)14. 
)7. 
It4. 


|ir.o. 

it'.  Earl  of.  i 

ki'  of  Clincnce, 
111.,  i.  -i^f). 


Lisle,  Alice,  beheaded,  ii.  til. 

Lisle,  riiilip  Sidney,  Viscount  (after- 
wards tliinl  Earl  of  Leicester),  i. 
(iU. 

Lisle,  Sir  George,  condemned  to  he 
shot,  i.  5()(). 

Literatnre,  hirth  of,  in  Englaml,  i.  7: 
revival  of,  under  Henry  I.,  .")S ;  has  a 
newl)irth  (temp.  Edward  Ill.),'_'l<l; 
{tPinit.  Henry  VH.),  •_'7it. 

liittleton,  Edward  John,  first  Baron 
Hathirton,  ii.  ;i.")5. 

Lit nrgy,Craniuer's  English  I'rotestant, 
i.  iU."!,  '.mi:  a  compromise,  ;!71,.'<72. 

Liveries, statutes  against,  i.  L'.S4. 

Liverpool,  Kohert  Hanks  •lenkinsou, 
second  Earl  of,  ii.  iidti,  M.i. 

Livingstone,  hoiis(!  of,  i.  40."». 

Llewelyn,  marries  Eleanor  de  Mont- 
fort,  i.  lltl;  rebels,  1!H),  IHI;  sur- 
renders, IKl ;  revolts,  ib.;  slain,  ib. 

Local  government  in  Saxon  times,  i.  11. 

Locke,  John,  his  political  philosophj', 
ii.  iil. 

Lockyer,  Robert,  the  pomp  of  his 
funeral,  i.  .'')7."),  ■")7t). 

Lollardism,  i.  '_';!!):  attitude  of  the 
church  towards,  1251 ;  (temp.  Henry 
V.1,2.-|(l,  :U4,  412. 

Lollards,  acts  against,  repealed,  i.  34H. 

I^inbard,  Peter  ("  master  of  the 
sentences"),  i.  27!'. 

London  (tPnii).  William  L).  i.  38;  re- 
ceives a  charter  of  lilierties,  ib.;  its 
fidelit\  to  Stephen,  74:  massacre  of 
Jews  in  (tfmp.  Richard  1.),  110:  pro- 
gress of  (tPinp.  Richard  L),  IK!;  its 
fir.st  lord  mayor,  /').;  its  govern- 
ment, ?/).,•  riots  in  {tPinp.  Richard 
L),  117;  occupied  by  tlie  barons, 
(temp.  John),  132;  treated  on  th<> 
footing  of  tenants-in-chinf,  V^'>^.  laid 
niider  an  interdict,  142;  thrives 
nnder  Henry  IIL,  14(1;  liberties 
and  companies,  147 :  tallaged  by 
Henry  HL,  1,")4  ;  sides  Mitli  De 
Montfort,  1(10:  Watt  Tyler  occu- 
pies, 2;)(i;  sides  with  Anne  Holeyn, 
320;  sides  with  the  Puritans  {tPinp. 
Charles  L),  .TTJ:  its  couiumI  shares 
legislative  power  (/p»»/i.  Charles  I.). 
534;  the  core  of  the  Puritan  cause 


{temp.  Charles  L),  .">.'!,">,.");!(; ;  threat- 
ein^l  by  ('liarles  I.,  .'140,  .">41;  sides 
witli  the  Presbyterian  party  after 
the  civil  war,  ."ili;  its  i'li:irter  for- 
feited (tu)tip.  Charles  11.),  ii.  49. 

Londonderry,  defeiuie  of,  ii,  !•(). 

Longbeard.     Sec  Fit/osbert,  William. 

Longbow,  the,  i.  1!W;  compared  with 
the  firearm,  21(i,  24H,  2."i!t,  407. 

l.ongchamp,  William  of.    See  William. 

Longsword,  William,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, captures  a  French  tieet,  i.  12!t; 
death  and  burial  of,  14(i. 

Lords.  House  <d',  hereditary  right  to  a 
seat  in,  i.  173;  its  constitution  trace- 
able to  Edward  L,  //'.;  composition 
of  (trmp.  Henry  VH.),  2!i8:  as  a 
tril)iiMal  (If'iiip.  Henry  VIII.),  3(it); 
diminution  olsiiiritual  element,  3;!4  ; 
settles  down  into  a  conservative 
house,  401 :  its  character  and  com- 
position (li'iiip.  James  I.),  444,  445; 
dwindles  into  an  appendage  to  the 
Commons  {ti'iiip.  Charles  L).  .").34; 
fall  of  (trmp.  ('(nnmonwealth),  572; 
(tciip.  William  HI.),  ii.lll. 

Lords  of  articles,  the,  i.  407  ;  ii.  23. 

Lords  of  the  congregation,  i.  413. 

Loretlo.  house  of,  i.  334. 

Lorraine,  Charles  HI.,  Duke  of.  i.  537, 
5,-)2. 

Lostwithiel,  capitulation  of.  i.  ,')4!>. 

Lougborough.  Alexander AVcdderburn, 
I^ord  (afte 'wards  first  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn).  betrays  Pitt,  ii.  297.  2!ts. 

Louis  VII.,  of  Fi'aiu'c.  countenances 
decker,  i.  <.l('. 

Louis  VIII..  of  France,  lands  in  Eng- 
land, i.  14.'i;  enters  London,  ih.:  de- 
noniu'cs  John.  ih. ;  many  declare  lor 
him,  14;>:  defeated  at  the  fair  of 
Lincoln,  150;  retires  from  FIngland, 
ib. ;  annuls  the  provisions  of  t'xford, 
liiO. 

Louis  IX.,  St.,  of  France,  i.  181,  2(53. 

Louis  XI.,  of  France,  i.  281,  284.  408. 

Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  i.  272:  his 
despotism,  302;  expels  the  Hugue- 
nots. .")83:  his  secret  alliance  with 
Charles  II.,  ii.  ."I  :  his  paramount 
object  as  rejiiirds  England,  37;  his 
intrigues,  ii.  4(i,  258. 
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Louis  XVI.  of  France.  (•(iiiii);iiecl  with 
Charles  I.,  i.  4(i.S :  his  trial  conipared 
with  that  of  Charles  I.,  i.  5U8;  ii. 
'2(10,  2(il. 

Louis  Philippe,  ii.  .'UK. 

Lovol,  Fraueis,  Viscdunt,  i.  282. 

Lowe,  Rohert,  ii.  2H2. 

Lowlands  of  Seotlanil,  i.  410. 

Loyalists  of  America,  ii.  21"),  216,  221. 

Loyalty  loan,  the,  ii.  27!). 

Loyalty,  personal,  in  Saxon  times,  i. 
ii;  birthday  of,  i.  2!)7. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  i.  425. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  condemned  to  be 
shot,  i.  5()(). 

Lucy,  Richard  de,  i.  !«i,  103. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  Colonel,  i.  ^(J;  ii. 
<)1. 

Liimley,  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Scar- 
boroMijh,  ii.  71. 

Lunsford,  Thomas,  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Tower,  i.  .52S. 

Lupus,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  i.  4!). 

Luther,  iMartin,  i.  2.i2,  3l:i,  32H,  3<)4. 

Lutheranism  {temp.  James  I.),  i.  402. 

Lutherans,  i.  .'529,  42(). 

Lutter,  battle  of,  i.4!t5. 

Liitzen,  battlelield  of,  i.  liV4. 

Luxury,  repression  of,  i.  226. 

Lydgate,  John,  1.  21it. 

Lyme,  fury  of  the  women  of,  i.  5;i2. 

Lyndhurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  jr., 
Lord,  ii.  MS. 

Lyons,  Richard,  Edward  III.'s  finan- 
cial agent,  i.  229. 

M 

Macclesfield,  Lord  Chancellor,  ii.  160. 
Macauliiy.  Thomas  liabington.  Lord, 

ii.  ;m.'424. 
Macilonald,  John  A.,  ii.  401. 
Machiavelli,  Niccolo,  i.  270,  280,  ;i26. 
Machiavellism,  i.  251. 
Mackay,  General,  defeat  sClaverhouse, 

ii.  9;i,  94. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  ii,  liit.'i,  .'591. 

;«t9. 
Macloughlin.  Turlongh  Oge,  i.  .'Ul. 
Magdalen  College,  i.  274, 
Magna  carla.    See  Charter,  the  fxreat. 
Miiguinness,  Donald,  i.  ;tll. 


Maguinness,  Hugh,  1.  311. 

Mahrattas,  the,  ii.  41:5,  420,  421. 

Maidstoiu!,  John,  quoted,  i,  043. 

Mail  land,  William,  of  Lethington,  i. 
41(). 

Major-generals  appointed,  i.  613. 

Malcolm  IlL  of  Scots,  called  Canmore, 
i.  60,  16(). 

Malet,  Rohert,  i.  60. 

Maletolt,  i.  223. 

Malignanis,  the,  i.  533. 

Malplaquet,  l)attle  of,  ii.  144. 

Malta,  ii.  410. 

"M.ilvoisin,"  i.  144. 

Manchester,  Edward  Montague,  sec- 
ond Earl  of,  his  conduct  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  i.  550; 
refuses  to  sit  in  Cromwell's  upper 
House,  619. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter,  i.  218,  220. 

Manor,  the  i!cmii.  William  L),  i.  31. 

Manor  court,  the,  i.  81. 

Manor,  lord  of  the,  how  curbed,  i.  170, 
177. 

Manorial  system,  requisites  of,  i.  234; 
finally  reithu^ed  by  land-ownership 
and  hired  laixiur,  .'{."iO;  the  new 
(temp.  Elizabeth),  380,  381. 

Mansell,  .lolin,  i.  1,")3. 

Mansfeld.  Ernst  von,  i.  462;  loses  the 
Protestant  cause,  472. 

Manufactures,  advance  and  spread  of 
{tpmp.  Henry  VII.).  i.  292. 

MiMwaring,  Roger,  ipioted,  i.  474,475, 
4H2. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of,  i. 
243,  245. 

March,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of.  See 
Mortimer,  Roger. 

Maivhe,  Count  de  la.    See  La  Marclie. 

Marengo,  ))attle  of,  ii,  .300. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III., 
King  of  Scotland,  i.  19. 

Margaret,  dangiiter  of  Eric  of  Nor- 
way, i.  411. 

Margaret  (daughter  of  Henry  VI.), 
marries  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  i. 
289. 

.Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  1. 
282. 

Margaret,  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry 
VI.,  i.  264.  2(M),  267,  268,  269,  271. 
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Margaret,  wife  of  Malcohn  Canniorc, 
i.  l(i(). 

Maria  Theresa,  attacked  by  Frederick 
theC4reat,  ii.  1!I3. 

Marie  Antoinette  (wife  of  Louis 
XV'I.),  ciinipared  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  i.  408,  471. 

Marisco,  Adam  de,  i.  158. 

Maritime  enterprise,  awakening  of,  i. 
140. 

Marborough,  parliament  of,  i.  104. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  lirst 
Duke  of,  his  importance  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1088,  ii.  70;  his  character, 
7(i,  77  ;  completes  the  victory  in  Ire- 
land, it7;  his  pertidy,  103;  his 
ascendancy,  120  et  sq. ;  his  politics, 
131;  his  army,  132,  133;  compared 
with  Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  1.34; 
dismissed  and  disgraced,  140. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  i.  200,  377. 

Marriage,  indissoluble  in  church  of 
Rome,  1.  318,  319. 

Marshall,  Richard,  third  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Striguil,  takes  arms 
against  the  king,  i.  l.")7;  is  slain,  ih. 

Marshall,  William,  first  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Striguil,  sides  with  the 
king,  i.  1.32;  acts  as  mediator,  133, 
14();  crowns  Henry  III.,  140;  is 
regent,  l.")0. 

Marstou  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  .540,  r)47. 

Marten,  Henry,  i.  511,  555. 

Martial  law  proclaimed  (temp. 
Charles  I.),  i.  472. 

Martin  Marprelate,  i.  307. 

Martinitz,  Jaroslas  von,  i.  401. 

Martyr,  Peter,  invited  to  England,  i. 
345. 

Martyr,  Catherine  (Peter  Martyr's 
wife),  i.  :i00. 

Marvcll,  Andrew,  quoted,  i.  002;  his 
incori'uptiliility,  ii.  .35,  30. 

Mary  (sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  daniililcr 
of  Henry  VII.,  wife  of  (1)  Louis  XII. 
(2)  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk),  i.  :«8. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  i.  310;  the 
lawful  heiress,  3,"»8;  naturally  an 
enemy  of  the  Ri^formation,  350;  not 
naturally  cruel,  ih. ;  thv  motive  of 
her  persecutions,  Hi.,  303;  her  char- 


acter and  appearance  ih.;  her  (litH- 
culties,  350:  marrii's  PlMlip  II.  of 
Spain,  302:  her  chagrin  ;it  her  bar- 
renness, 30:i;  her  attitude  in  the 
counter-reformation,  'Mo;  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  epithet  "bloody'" 
applied  to  her,  300. 

Mary  Stuart  (daughter  of  James  X  , 
of  Scotland),  Queen  of  Scots,  i.  34;>, 
.308,  ;!70:  the  legitimate  heir,  M.SO; 
assumes  the  royal  arms,  ib. :  her 
Catholicism,  .387  :  her  pitiful  i>light 
in  Scotland,  ib.;  takes  refuge  in 
England,  ib. ;  her  conviction  and 
trial,  ih.,  38S,  411,  414;  the  question 
of  her  marriage,  410;  her  attach- 
ment to  Catholicism,  ih.;  marries 
Darnlcy,  //*.  ,•  marries  Botiiwell,  417 ; 
is  imprisoned,  il>. ;  resigns,  ib. ;  is 
defeated,  ib. ;  and  beheaded,  ih. 

Mary  of  (iuis(>  (wife  of  .lames  V.  of 
Scotlaiii),  i.  412,  414. 

A'iirv.  I'liucess,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
i.  524. 

JIary,  of  Modena,  ii.  43. 

Mary  (daughter  of  .lames  II.  of  Eng- 
land, afterwards  queen),  marries 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  (after- 
wards William  IIl.),ii.35:  brought 
np  a  protestant.  4.3 ;  her  influence  in 
the  Revolution  of  l(iH8,  70;  ascends 
the  throne,  82:  dies,  120;  her  char- 
acter and  influence,  ih. 

Massachusetts,  founders  of,  i.  649; 
rebels,  ii.  207,  212. 

Massey,  John,  ii.  05. 

Massinger.  Philip,  i.  4.50,  40(i. 

Matilda,  married  to  Henry  I.,  i.  59; 
rejoices  at  Anselm's  reinstatement, 
05 :  set  aside  for  Stephen,  71 ;  mar- 
ried to  Fnlk,  Count  of  Anjou,  ib. ; 
lands  in  Eiiglaiul,  73 ;  enters  London, 
74:  is  ex[)elled,  ib. 

Matthew  Paris.    See  Paris,  Matthew. 

Maud.    See  Matilda. 

Mauleon,  Savary  de,  i.  140. 

Maximilian,  Dukt-  and  first  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  i.  402. 

Miiiltiotrer,  the,  ii.  .385. 

Mayiuird,  .John,  i.  510,  ,5.")(i,  .'((i;!. 

Maytu',  Dorothy  an<l  Hichiinl,  i.  500. 

Mazarin,  Jules,  Cardinal,  i.  4^35,  5.37; 
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his  envoy  to  the  Comnioinvealth, 
595. 

MoMahon,  i.  311. 

Medmenham  Abbey,  ii.  1(54. 

Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  second 
VisL'ount,  ii.  ;>.")">  ct  sq.;  his  minis- 
try, MS  p^  .si?.,  ;i8i, 

Mellent,  Robert  de,  i.  55 ;  excommuni- 
cated, (i5. 

Melrose  Abbey,  i.  409. 

Melville,  Andrew,  i.  43(>,  506. 

Mercenaries  come  to  the  aid  of  John, 
i.  140. 

Merchants,  foreign,  protected  by  the 
Great  Charter,  i.  i;35;  statute  of 
(11  Edw.  I.),  183;  rival  the  aris- 
tocracy {temp.  Henry  VII.),  280. 

Merchant  adventurers,  i.  292,  293. 

Mercia,  i.  (J;  resists  Christianity,  7. 

Merton,  Walter  de,  i.  148. 

Mercury,  newspaper,  i.  539. 

Metcalfe,  Charles  Theophilus,  Baron, 
governor  of  Canada,  ii.  ."i98. 

Methodism,  influence  of,  ii.  103,  195, 
19G. 

Mexico,  effects  of  the  di.scovery  of 
silver  in,  i.  3;{(). 

Middle  ajjes,  end  of,  i.  230 ;  end  of  the 
Catholic,  279. 

Middleton,  John  Middleton,  first  Earl 
of,  his  administration  of  Scotland, 
ii.  53. 

Militia,  national  (see  also  Fyrd),  re- 
organized by  Henry  II.,  i.  78,  79, 
170,  217. 

Millenarians,  i.  545. 

Millenary  petition,  the,  i.  4.37,  4.38. 

Milton,  John,  combines  Puritanism 
and  culture,  i.  497,  540,  .'■)41 ;  among 
the  moral  anarchists,  545;  on  lil)- 
erty  of  conscience,  ,'548,  519;  replies 
to  the  "Eikiin  Hasilike',"  57(i;  is 
made  Latin  Secretary,  ih.;  becomes 
the  state  pamphleteer,  (7;.,-  Iiis  con- 
troversy with  Salmasius,  ih.;  his 
"  Areopagitica,"  577;  his  advice  to 
the  long  parliament,  .")9."i;  his  sonnet 
to  Cromwell,  599;  his  iidelity  to 
Cromwell,  012:  his  advice  to  the 
rump  parliament,  047;  escapes  the 
fate  of  the  rcg'  udes,  8. 

Minerals,  of  Great  Britain,  i.  2. 


Mines,  act  forbidding  women  and 
girls  working  in  (580  Vict.  c.  99), 
ii.  373. 

Ministers,  responsibility  of,  to  parlia- 
ment (temp.  Charles  I.) ,  i.  473. 

Ministry  of  all  the  talents,  the,  ii. 
305. 

Minority,  parliament  empowers  can- 
cellation of  laws  passed  during 
{temp.  Henry  VIII. ;  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  17),  i.303. 

Minstrelsy,  Welsh,  i.  191, 1<)2. 

Mirabeau,  Count  de,  ii.  201. 

Miracles  performed  by  Becket,  i.  95. 

Mise  of  Le\ies.    See  Lewes. 

Missionaries,  Irish,  enterprise  of,  i. 
100. 

Mitton,  battle  of,  i.  206. 

Moats,  disappear,  i.  280. 

Mogul  empire,  ii.  233,  411,  413. 

;Moleyne,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
i.  265. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  i.  459. 

Monacute.    See  Montague. 

Monarchy,  the  Norman,  in  England, 
character  of,  i.  24;  functions  of,  25; 
a  new  element  added  to  the  right  to, 
00;  the  scope  and  functions  of,  iu 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  67, 08;  growth 
of,  its  stability  and  power  under 
Henry  II.,  100;  evidences  of  its 
strength  under  Richard  I.,  114; 
strong  under  John,  120;  elective 
system  of,  147;  Bracton  on,  149; 
Matthew  Paris  on,  148,  149;  consti- 
tutional, principles  of  {temp.  Henry 
III.),  148;  De  Montfort  puts  it  in 
abeyance,  102,  l(i3;  restored  after 
De  Montfort's  defeat,  ih. :  the  ruling 
power  {lenip.  Edward  I.),  1()9,  175; 
element  of  chance  in,  203;  cionstitu- 
tional,  vital  principle  of,  2.")6;  be- 
comes partially  despotic  after  the 
War  of  the  Ro.ses,  281;  the  Tudor, 
rested  on  the  middle  classes,  289; 
placed  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis 
by  Hein-y  VII.,  29<J:  the  live  chief 
checks  on,  ih.;  other  checks,  (&.; 
deprived  of  the  support  of  Catholi- 
cism {temp.  Henry  VIII.),  ;'.27  ;  gov- 
ernment deemed  to  be  in  t'-."  crown 
{temp.  Elizabeth),  399;  pariiameut- 
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ary and  Protestant  (/r/»i/>.  Jauu's  f  ;, 
•i2\)  etuq. ;  begins  to  cast  tlie  biinlen 
of  government  on  a  vizior,  4:!.") ;  con- 
vocation formulates  the  al)S()li)tist 
creed,  4;W,  4IJ9;  modern  idea  of,  .V>8; 
effect  of  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  and  tlie 
Mutiny  Act  upon,  ii.  85. 

Monasteries,  founded  by  Henry  I.,  i. 
07 ;  tlieir  influence  on  civilization 
and  learning  {temp.  Henry  I.),  ib. ; 
their  chronicles,  ib. ;  their  inlluence 
on  church  art  and  music,  ib. :  sui)- 
pression  of  (lesser  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  28,  and  greater  31  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
13),  329  et  sq.;  Cromwell  recom- 
mends dissolution  of,  3.(1;  commis- 
sioners want,  332;  their  use  and 
abuse,  331,  332;  give  place  to  uni- ; 
versities  and  schools,  332;  their! 
value  iu  the  north,  ib.;  expendi- 
ture of  the  fund  derived  from,  .'{.'U; 
usefulness  of,  335;  dissolution  of, 
increases  vagrancy,  352 ;  dissolution 
of,  lands  derived  from,  3(11,  :MV2:  dis- 
solution of,  give  rise  to  the  landed 
gentry  and  yeomanry,  392. 

Monasti('isni,  ex  ension  of,  in  England 
{temp.  Henry  I.),  i.  ()7;  tlourishes 
under  Stephen,  75;  beyond  resusci- 
tation {temp.  Mary),  3(i2. 

Monck,  George,  first  Duke  of  Alber- 
niarle.    See  Albermarle. 

Money  bills,  origination  of,  i.  276, 401. 

Money-power  in  politics  {temp.  Will- 
iam III.),  ii.  318. 

Monks,  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  upon,  i.  33(5. 

Monmouth,  James  Fitzroy  {(lUas  Scott, 
o/ias'  Crofts),  Duke  of,  invades  H(d- 
land,  ii.  33,  44. 

Monopolies,  i.  398;  declared  illegal 
{temp.  James  I.,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3), 
459;  abolislied  by  the  long  parlia- 
ment, 514. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  ii.  325. 

Montagu,  Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
one  of  the  junto,  ii.  109;  his  charac- 
ter, ib.:  improves  the  coinage  (7  iSc. 
8Gul.  III.  c.  1),  IKi;  funds  the  debt, 
ib. 

Montague,  Edward.  See  Sandwich, 
Earl  of. 
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Montague,  Henry  Pole,  I.Drd,  executed 
for  treason,  i.  329,  .i:!!. 

Montague,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, i.  474,  482,  502. 

Montereau,  i.  2tJ0. 

Montesquieu,  Baron  de  la  Bride  et  de, 
i.  4.-.8 

Montford,  Eleanor  de,  i.  191. 

Montfort,  Robert  de,  i.  82. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  i.  123,  158;  an 
adventurer,  ib.:  highly  religions, 
ib. ;  sent  as  governor  to  Gascony, 
ib. ;  leads  the  opponents  of  the  king, 
ib.;  calls  a  parliament,  102;  is  slain, 
l»i3:  hymn  to,  ih. ;  the  fate  of  his 
sons,  l(i4,  207. 

Montrose,  James  (Jraham,  fifth  Earl, 
and  lirsl  Maniuis  of,  i.  198,  .■■|24;  his 
brilliant  victories  over  Argylc,  ."lO; 
defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  .")."»2;  is  de- 
feated at  (Jarbisdale,  585 ;  is  exe- 
cuted, ib. :  ills  career,  ib. ;  hisdeath, 
.58(). 

Moore,  Sir  John,  ii.  'Ml. 

Morcar.  Earl,  i.  20. 

More,  Harry,  i.  ;>I1. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  281,  .'JOo,  314;  his 
crime,  .328,  329;  liis  character,  328; 
made  chancellor,  :129;  resigns,  i'>.  ,• 
is  executed,  ib..  ;{;K);  (piotcd,  351. 

Mortalists,  545. 

Mortimer,  Edmund.  See  March,  Earl 
of. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  i.  208,  209,  210. 

Mortmain,  statute  of  (Edw.  1.  c.  2), 
i.  179;  attempts  to  elude,  ib.,  315. 

Morton,  John,  Archbishop,  i.  :iOO,  369. 

Moscow,  burning  of,  ii.  .".U9. 

Mountjoy,  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  eighth  Lord,  Laud 
panders  to,  i.  4'.M). 

Mnggletoniiins,  i.  .545. 

Mnir,  Thomas,  ii.  274. 

Municipal  life,  awakening  of,  i.  147. 

Municipal  Reform  Act  (5  &  (J  Gul.  IV. 
c.  7<>),  ii.  359  el  .sq. 

Minister,  i.  .351. 

Miinzer,  Thomas,  rising  of  Anabap- 
tists under,  i.  .'548,  545. 

Murphy,  Father,  ii.  2!H). 

Murray,  James  Stimrt,  second  Earl 
of.  and  of  Mar,  i.  415. 
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Mutiny  Act,  the  (1  (iiil.  and  Mar. 
c.  ")),  passed,  ii.  84:  its  iniiioriaiicc 
ib.  ;  its  el'fccts  on  nioniirchy,  «.">. 

Mntiny,  tlie  Indian,  ii.  -127  et  sq. 

Mysore,  ii.  4111,  420,  421. 


N 

Nadir,  Sliali,  ii.411  it  sq. 

Naji's  liuad,  story  of  tlie  consecration 
at  the,  i.  ;{7t). 

Naiunr,  fallen  l)y  William  III.,  ii.  119. 

Naiui  Saliil),  ii.  428. 

Napier,  Sir  Cinirles,  ii.  414. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  eonii)ared  with 
Cromwell,  i.  ti42;  ii.  :«M)  it  «</.,  ii()4; 
his  Berlin  decrees,  ii.  HOT;  his 
career,  ."OS  ct  sq.  :  falls,  ."JOlt;  his 
inflnence,  ih. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  i.  651 ;  its  decisive- 
ness, // . 

National  Assembly  (French),  the,  1. 
172. 

National  debt  (temii.  (Jeorj-e  III.),  ii. 
230  rt  sq. ;  evils  of,  240. 

Nationality,  i.  7:  the  {jrand  aim  of 
Edward  I.,  11)0:  liecomcs  conscions, 
171 ;  growth  of  (ti'iii)t.  Edward  111.), 
210;  rebels  afjainst  the  papacy 
(temp.  Richard  II.),  2:51 :  (temp,  the 
Tudors),  207. 

Navarre  (Sancho  VII.),  the  king  of, 
cursed  by  Innocent  III.,  i.  12;i. 

Navifjation  Acts  of  Henry  VII.  (1  Hen. 
VII.  c.  8;  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  10),  i.  20;5, 
593. 

Navy  (see  also  Fleet),  how  manned 
(^e»)/j. Richard  I.),  i.  Ill;  imprison- 
ment of,  under  Edward  I..  17<i ;  at- 
tention paid  to,  by  Edward  HI.,  217  ; 
mercantile,  {growth  of  (temp.  Henry 
VII.),  202,  300;  its  influence  on 
Enslish  liberty,  .-582. 

Nayhu',  James,  i.  (119. 

Neile,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Durham 
(afterwards  Ari'hl)ish(ip  of  York),  i. 
4:iO,  4.-)l. 

Nejrro,  the,  ii.  408. 

Nelson,  Horatio, Visciiiint,  death  of,  ii. 
304. 

Nelson,  Wolfred,  ii.  301,  393. 

Neo-Catholicism,  i,  428. 


-Netherlands,  per.soiuition  in  the,  i.  3,"); 
strugifles  of  Protestantism  in,  .^HK ; 
pi'isecution  in,  442:  alinosi  a  nion- 
arcliv,  .")7;>. 

Neuilly,  Fulk  n •■,  i.  12."). 

Nevers,  the  Ea:l  of,  i.  144. 

Nevill's  Cross,  battle  of,  i.  221,407. 

Neville's,  tlie,  i.  209. 

Neville,  Sir  Henry,  i.  4i">2. 

New  Brunswick, "ii.  300,  402. 

New  College,  i.  228. 

New  Englanil,  emigrants  to,  i.  ()40. 

New  model,  the,  how  formed  and 
commanded,  i.  5.")1 :  supports  tlie 
independents,  iiM;  ils  character, 
557;  becomes  a  political  organiza- 
tion, 5.50;  enters  London,  .503;  re- 
fuses t>  disband,  ib.;  marches  to 
Uxbridge,  ib. ;  den(uuices  eleven 
Presbyterian  members  ol  parlia- 
ment, ill.;  demands  that  the  king 
shall  be  brought  to  justice,  507. 

New  Orleans,  British  repulsed  at,  ii. 
308. 

Newark,  castle  of,  i.  108,  144. 

Newbury,  i)attle  of.  i.  542;  .second 
l)altle  of,  5.50. 

Newcastle  (the  town),  commissioners 
from  the  long  parliament  meet 
(Charles  I.  at,  i.  .5.53. 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelliam-Holles, 
Duke  of,  ii.  188.  1,S9,  101,  108. 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  first 
Marquis  (and  afterwards  Duke) 
of,  holds  York  for  Charles  I.,  i. 
54G. 

Newfoundland,  i.  204. 

Newspapers,  duly  on  reduced  (6  &  7 
(Jul.  IV.  c.iO).  ii.  375. 

Newton  Butler,  battle  of,  ii.  5)6. 

Nigel,  Hisho))  of  Ely.  i.  (iO,  72:  his 
views  on  monarchy,  10(>. 

Nitliing,  meaning  of,  i.  10. 

"  No  addresses,"  vote  of,  i.  .505. 

Nobility,  a  new  <u'der  of,  on  the  merg- 
ing of  chief  into  king,  i.  0;  (tei)i)i. 
William  I.).  28,20:  predominan''e  of 
(temp.  Richard  II.),  2;!0;  the  old.  tin 
l)art  played  by  (temp.  Henry  VIII.) 
304;  charactei"  of,  ii.  71. 

Xoblesse,  the  French,  i.  172. 

Nogaret,  William  of,  i.  32(i. 
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Nonconformity,    political,    birth    of,  I 

ii.  17. 
Nonjurors,  the,  ii.  Si»-!iO. 
Noii-resisi;iiu'(',  oath   of,  imp.  scd    hy 

.statiiti!  (i;H:ar.  II.  stat.  2,  c.  1),  ii. 

11 :  the  Lords  i)ass  a  bill  imposing 

an  oiith  id',  ;i7,  .'!S. 
Norfolk,  Henry  Charles  Howard,  thir- 

teciiiii  Duke  of,  is  converted  to  Pro- 

testaiiiisni,  ii.  278. 
Norfolk,     Thomas     Howard,    second 

Duke  of,  and  Earl  of  Surrey  (victor 

of  Flodden),  1.407. 
Norfolk,  Tiioiiias  Howard,  third  Duke 

of,  i.  ;{24,  :5:57. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  (III.)  Howard,  fourth 

Duke  of,  i.  .")7(i. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of, 

banished  l>y  Richard  II.,  i.  242. 
Norman  (.!on(iiiest.    Sec  Conquest,  the 

Norman. 
Norman,  pious  and  papal  character  of 

the,  i.  18 ;  and  the  Saxon,  compared, 

22. 
Normandy,  the  Duke  of,  orisfiu  of,  i. 

ItJ;    compared    with    Kiiulaud,  22; 

I'iills  into  anarchy  under  Kolicrt,  70: 

a  focus  of  feudal  mutiny,  IHI;  much 

of  the  time  of  Eiij;lish  kings  spent 

in,  ib.,  120;  its  severance  from  Eng- 
land essential,  120. 
Norris,  Henry,  i.  ;i24. 
Norsemen,  i.  lit.'J. 
Xorth  Briton,  the,  ii.  201. 
North,  Francis.    Sec  (Tuilford,  Lord. 
North,  Frederick,  Lord,  second   Earl 

of  (xuilford,  headoftlie government, 

ii.  214;   his  character,  ib.;  coerces 

the    American    colonies,    218,    21)1, 

Northampton,  the  Great  Couucil  meets 
at,  i. !«. 

Northmen,  the,  in  Normandy,  i.  Ki. 

Northumberland,  earldom  of,  sold  by 
Richard  I.,  i.  108. 

Northumlierland,  .Tohii  Dudley,  Duke 
of,  his  conspiracy,  i.  ;i.")4,  'X)'). 

Northmnliorliind,  Thomas  Percy,  sev- 
enth Earl  of,  i.  •'>7(). 

Northumbria,  Christianity  in,  i.  7. 

Northwest  territories  of  Canada,  the, 
ii.  402. 


Norwich,  George  Loring,  Earl  of,  is 

banished,  i.  5iiii. 
Norwich,  Rett's  insurrection  at,  i.;).')!, 

;!.Vi. 
Nottingham  burned,  i.  7.'i ;  Charles  I. 

sets  up  his  standard  at ,  ."140. 
Nottingham,    Dauid     Kincli,    second 

Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  sixth  Earl 

of  Winchilsea.  suppiu'ts  the  Whigs, 

ii.  10."),  lot),  l.iO. 
Nova  Scotia,  ii.  ;5'.»ii,  4()2. 
Nunneries,  usefulness  of,  i.  .'W2. 
Nye,  Philip,  i.  5;!.'),  545. 

O 

Oates,  Titus,  his  infamy  and  its  conse- 
quences, ii.  41. 

Occasional  Conformity  .\ct,  the,  ii. 
i:u>,  151;  rei)e;ileil  (.5  Geo  I.  c.  4), 
l(;i>. 

O'Coiinell.  Diiiiicl,  his  appearance  and 
character,  ii.  :'>.V.i  el  sq.,  MO,  WIS. 

Octol)er  Club,  the,  ii.  145. 

Odo,  I'.ishop  of  Bayeux,  i.  40,  44,  91. 

O'Dogherty,  rebeliion  ol,  i.  422. 

O'Kane,  Donald,  i.  "dl. 

Old  Sariiin,  ii.  ;120. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  .lohn,  i.  2,")(),  257. 

O'Leary,  Arthur,  ii.  2',)!>. 

Olivarez,  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  Count 
of,  i.  41)5. 

O'Neill,  Owen  Roe,  i.  580. 

Ontario,  ii.  :'.87,  401,  40;?. 

Opposition,  a  parliamentary,  regularly 
organized  {tcinii.  Charles  II.),  ii.  3(5, 

0'<^iillaii,  i.  :ill. 

Orangcism,  ii.  IVM;  introduced  into 
Cana(lii,400. 

Oratory,  parliamentary  (temp.  Eliza- 
beth), i.  ;{!t8;  begins  to  be  a  power 
in  politics,  i.  .520. 

Ordeal  in  trials,!.  10;  its  use  restricted, 
81,  82;  in  Henry  II. "s  legislation, 
110. 

Orders  of  Knighthood,  i.  211. 

Ordinances,  impose(l  upon  Edward  II. 
by  a  committee  of  lords  ami  iire- 
latcs,  i.  205;  their  provisos,  ib., 
20(5;  iire  overtlirown.  207,  208;  the 
concessions  demanded  by  them  prac- 
tically coufirmed,  208. 
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Orfonl,  Edward  Russell,  Earl  of.  See 
Russell,  Edward. 

Orford,  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of.  Sets 
VValpole,  Robert. 

Orkney,  Elizabeth  V'illiers,  Countess 
of,  land  grants  to,  ii.  l''"i. 

Orleans,  the  Rej^ent,  succeeds  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  174. 

Orlton,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  i. 
20!  t. 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  twelfth  Earl, 
first  Marquis,  and  first  Duke  of, 
deputy  in  Ireland,  i.  57!*,  580;  re- 
turns to  Lotidon,  (ilo;  ii.4,  .'54;  im- 
peached, K!."),  IHt). 

Orombelli,  Michael,  i.  325. 

Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of. 
See  Broghill,  Baron. 

Otho  IV.,  of  Brunswick,  i.  123. 

Otho,  papal  legate,  i.  l.W. 

Oud(;.  annexation  of,  ii.  427. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  ii.  14.3. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  457  et  sq. 

Overbury  trial,  the,  i.  43(i,  451  etsq. 

Oxford,  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of,  i.  28;'-. 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of.  See 
Harley. 

Oxford  (town),  the  base  of  Charles  I.'s 
operations,  i.  53(J;  surrenders,  ■^52. 

Oxford,  University  of,  birth  of,  i.  58, 
147 ;  students  of,  assault  of  the,  15G; 
side  with  De  Montfort,  IGO. 


Paget,  Sir  William,  quoted,  re  Somer- 
set's policy,  i.  .■5.')4. 
Paget,  William,  first  Baron  Paget  of 

Beaudesert,  Secretary  of  State,  i. 

302,  :m,  ;«)0,  mi. 
Paine,  Tom,  ii.  ?72. 
Palatinate,    the  recovery   of    (tfinp. 

Charles  I.),  i.  470,  471,  478  et  sq., 

4i)4. 
Pale,  the  Anglo-Norman,  in  Ireland,  i. 

309  et  sq. ;  atrocities  of,  418. 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  third 

Viscount,  ii.  317. 
Pamphlets  (temp.  Elizabeth),  i.  397; 

shoals  of   (temp.  Charles  I.),  .539; 

(temp.  William  III.)  ii.  115. 
Pandulph,  papal  legate,  i.  127, 131, 133, 

142. 


Pauzani,  Gregorio,  papal  envoy,  i.502. 

Papacy,  tlie  (temp.  William  I),  i.  34 
('/  fq. ;  morality  of  the,  lb.  et  sq. ;  has 
always  l)cen  Italian,  35;  its  en- 
croachments in  England  (temp. 
Henry  I.),  (>7:  its  resort  to  force, 
J)7;  always  despotic,  131 ;  pr.actises 
extortion  on  English  clergy  (temp. 
Henry  III  ),  l.")5;  the  zenith  of  its 
usurpation,  15(i,  1.57;  unpopularity 
of  (temp.  Henry  III.),  177;  its  pre- 
tensions (temp.  Edward  1.),  178; 
strives  to  dominate  England,  ib.; 
subjection  to,  being  shaken  off,  219, 
220;  transferred  to  Avignon,  219; 
its  rapid  advancement  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  John,  122; 
causes  contributing  to  this,  ib. ;  its 
claims  (ti  mp.  John),  ib. ;  becomes 
the  tool  of  France,  231 :  degr.adation 
of,  ib.  ;  schism  in  the,  248;  corrup- 
tion of,  312;  .schisms  in,  .313;  always 
foreign  to  England,  'Mil. 

Papineau,  Louis  .Jean,  ii.  .391,  393. 

Papists,  disabled  from  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment (30  Car.  II.  Stat.  2,  c.  1),  ii.  .'56. 

Paris,  Matthew,  i.  118;  on  the  elective 
.system  of  monarchy,  14b,  149. 

Parish  system,  i.  11. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  37(j. 

Parker,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ii. 
(in. 

Parliament,  germs  of,  in  the  Great 
Charter,  i.  13():  birth  of,  145;  the 
name  given  to  the  assembly  of  barons 
and  prelates,  154 ;  knights  summoned 
to,  Kil ;  representation  of  the  people 
in  (temp.  Henry  III.),  1(52 ;  De  Mont- 
fort's  (Jan.  '28,  18(i5),  character  of, 
1(>5;  representation  in  (temp.  Ed- 
ward I.),  170  et  sq. ,■  our  modern, 
traceable  to  Edward  I.,  173;  its  pri- 
mal function  of,  under  Edward  I., 
175;  how  this  was  developed,  ib., 
17(j ;  demands  redress  of  grievances 
(temp.  Edward  II.),  205;  to  be  held 
yearly  (temp.  Edward  XL),  '20(i  ; 
growth  and  power  of  (temp.  Ed- 
ward II.),  209;  ill-informed  (temp. 
Edward  III.),  '221 ;  struggles  against 
Edward  III.,  223;  enlarges  its  pow- 
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ers,  ib. ;  activity  of  {tPinp.  Edward 
III.),  224;  its  organization  pretty 
complete,  ib. ;  definitely  divided  into 
two  houses,  ib. :  reforms  al)uses,  22.'); 
cancels  Picliard  Il.'scliarterof  man- 
umission, 237;  the  complaisance  of 
(temp.  Riciiard  II.),  241,  242;  its  de- 
posing power,  243 ;  deposes  Riciiard 
II.,  ib. ;  settles  the  succession  on 
Henry  IV.,  ib. ;  latitude  allowed  to, 
by  Henry  IV.,  249,  250;  its  consent 
is  necessary  to  laws,  255,  256;  the 
powers  it  had  acquired  {temp.  Rich- 
ard III ) ,  27t! ;  how  acquired,  <6. ;  its 
condition  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
275,276,277,278;  annual,  ordained 
by  Edward  II.,  278 ;  its  influence  par- 
amount over  tliat  of  the  city,  291 ; 
no  tax  levied  without  its  consent 
{temp.  Henry  VII.  ei  sq.),  29(>;  no 
fixed  time  for  election  or  dissolution 
{temp.  Tudors),  298;  its  weakness 
its  strength  {temp.  Tudors),  ib.; 
only  seven  called  by  Henry  VII., 
299;  an  engine  of  the  government 
{temp.  Henry  VIII.),  304;  its  sub- 
serviency to  Henry  VIII.,  ib. ;  legis- 
lative authority  of,  restored,  35(i; 
its  independence  (<e«(p.  Elizabeth), 
397  et  sq. ;  Tudor  compared  with 
Lancastrian, 399 e<.s(/.;  annual,  pre- 
scribed by  statute  (5  Edw.  II.  c.  29; 
36Edw.  III.  c.  10),  515;  growth  of 
the  power  of  {temp.  Resti  ration), 
ii.  10 ;  right  of,  to  deal  with  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  43;  end  of  the 
struggle  between  king  and,  85;  char- 
acter of  {temp.  William  III.),  112 
et  .iq. 

Parliament,  the  Addled  (1614),  signifi- 
cance of  the  elections  to,  i.  450;  its 
constitution,  ib. ;  its  dissolution, 
ib. 

Parliament,  the  "  Barebones,"  or 
"Little,"  i.m2etsq. 

Parliament,  Charles  II. 's,  ii.  7,  10;  its 
opposition  to  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  30 ;  strikes  at  tb»j  Duke 
of  York,  31;  its  corruptibility,  35; 
its  protests  and  demands,  3(> ;  is  dis- 
solved, 39;  his  second,  i6.;  his  Oxford 
parliament,  46. 


Parliament,  the  "Convention,"  re- 
stores Charles  II.,  ii.  5. 

Parliament,  ('romwell's,  i.  ()14. 

Parliament,  the  ''  Cood,"  i.  229. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  i.  310,  312, 422 ; 
{temp.  George  IlL),  ii.  243  et  sq. ; 
passes  Catholic  eniancii)atioM,  285. 

Parliament,  the  "  Long,"  called,  i.  .")08 
etsq.;  its  temper,  512;  if.s  reforms, 
513;  passes  a  triennial  bill  (KiCar. 
1.  c.  1),  615;  forbids  its  own  dissolu- 
tion (16  Car.  I.  c.  7),  ib.;  attaints 
Strafford,  521 ;  its  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms, 523;  demands  the  command 
of  the  militia,  ,"29:  its  rupture  with 
the  king,  ib.  et  sq. ;  makes  war  on 
the  king,  5.33;  raises  an  army,  539; 
accepts  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
jiant,  543 ;  its  t^vere  measures  when 
under  Presbyterian  domination,  545 ; 
remodels  the  army,  550,  .551 ;  pub- 
lishes "The  King's  Cabinet  Opened," 
551,  552;  corruption  of,  554;  opens 
fresh  negotiiitions  with  Charles 
after  his  surrender  by  the  Scotch, 
558;  attempts  to  disband  the  army, 
503 ;  fortifies  London,  ib. ;  gives  way 
to  the  army,  ib. ;  submits  a  com- 
promise to  the  king,  .5()5 ;  sends  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  king  at 
Newport,  567 ;  ceases  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  574;  sur- 
nanied  the  "Rump"  {q.  v.  infra), 
594;  perpetuates  itself,  596. 

Parliament,  the  "Mad,"  i.  1.58. 

Parliament,  the  "  Merciless,"  i.  242. 

Parliament,  the  "Rump,"  called,  i. 
647. 

Parliament  of  Scotland,  the,  i.  406  et 
sq. ;  remodelled  by  James  I.,  407. 

Parliamentary  government  {temp. 
Edward  I.),  needs  of,  i.  165;  not  a 
solitary  birth  in  England,  i.  171. 

Parliamentary  ref(»rni,  Pitt's  attempt 
at,  ii.  242,  320  et  sq.,  311  et  .iq. 

Parma,  Hercules  Farnese,  Duke  of, 
i.  377,  388,  425. 

Parr,  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
i.  .339. 

Parricide,  common  in  Norman  annals, 
i.  104. 

Parties,  formation  of  {temp.  Edward 
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II.),   i.   204;    {temp.    Henry    Vlll.), 

;{4-'. 

Party  goveruuient,  orij^in  of,  ii.  10(1 
et  sq. 

Party  system,  tlie,  ii.  171. 

Pasclial,  Pope,  i.  02. 

Paston  letters,  i.  202. 

Patersoii,  William,  projects  the  Da- 
rieii  ("ompaiiy,  ii.  I'M. 

Pattinsdii,  ii.  421. 

Paul  111.,  Pope,  liis  attitude  in  the 
question  of  the  divorce  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  i.  ;t20,  321 ;  e.\comniunieates 
Henry  VIII.,  :i22. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  his  treatment  of  Car- 
dinal Pole,  i.  ;m. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  i.  .SS8. 

Paulinas,     carries     Christianity     to 

Nortluinil)ria,  1.  (!. 
Pauperism,  {growth  of  (tciiii>.  Edward 

VI.),  i.  ;r.2;  (temp.  Elizabeth),  370. 
Peace,  the  kinjj's,  i.  10. 
Peacham,  E(lnu)nd,  i.  4.'{(i,  4')'>. 
Peasant,  the  (Icinii.  William  1.),  i.  31; 

not  freed  by  the  Great  Charier,  138; 

{foiip.  Edward  I.),  17o. 
Peasants' war  (England).    See  Serfs, 

Revolt  of. 
Peasants'  war  (Germany),  i.  233. 
Peckham,  .John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 

tei'l)ury,  i.  17H,  ]7'.». 
Pecock,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 

and  of  Chichester,  i.  314. 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  i. 

227. 
Peel,  Sir  Rol)ert,  ii.  314;  his  ability 

and  politics,  331  et  sq.;   as  leader, 

.328,  :iMi't  sq. 
Peers,  i.  173;  assembly  of,  called  by 

Charles  1.,  3\}H. 
Pelham,  Henry,  ii.  187. 
Pembroke,  AVilliam  and  Richard  Mar- 
shall,   Earls    of.      See     Marshall, 

William  and  Richard. 
Pembrokeshire,  Flemings  posted  in. 

i.  189. 
Penal  laws,  i.  440. 
Penda,  King,  i.  7. 
Penitentials,  Roman,  i.  348. 
Pennenden  Heath,  great  suit  decided 

on,  i.  30,  01. 
Penny  post,  the,  ii.  376. 


I'enruddock,  .John,  royalists  ri.sc 
under,  i.  012,  01.3. 

Penry,  .lohn,  i.  300. 

Perambulation  of  the  forests,  i.  187. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  ii.  300,  314. 

Percy,  Henry,  second  Earl  of  North- 
inubei'land,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  calh'd  "  Hotspur,"  i. 
2m. 

Percy,  Sir  Henry  ("  Harry  Hotspur  "), 
i.  240. 

Percys,  the  (see  also  Northumberland, 
Earls  of),  Richard  II.  estranges,  i. 
242,  243;  ally  against  Henry  IV., 
240,  200. 

Perrers,  Alice,  i.  228,  220. 

Persecutions,  the  Marian,  i.  3(l,{  rt  sq. ; 
number  of  those  who  sniTeri'd,  .■)(i4; 
few  gentry  and  no  nol)les  among  tiie 
martyrs,  U>.:  its  initiation  ascribed 
to  Gardiner,  ib. ;  its  cruelty  to 
Bonner,  ih. ;  )iarliament,  queen,  and 
council  responsible,  ib. ;  not  Si)ain, 
ib.,  305:  burnings  confined  to  south 
and  east,  -ttW;  by  the  long  jiarlia- 
!      ment,  54r>  r/  .^q. 

!  Perth,  North  Inch  of,  clau  fight  at,  i. 
411. 

Peruzzi,  the,  i.  222. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  i.  127. 

Peter's  pence  irregularly  paid  in  Saxon 
times,  1.  IS  ;  paid  after  the  Conquest, 
32,  315. 

Peterloo,  massacre  of,  ii.  327,  328. 
i  Petition  of  Right,  i.  1.33,  470. 

Petre,  Edward,  Father,  ii.  61,  63. 

Philip  II.,  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
I      i.  104,  111;  prepares  to  invade  Eng- 
liinil,   127;    attacks  Flanders,    129; 
fears  the  pope,  142. 

Philip  HI.  (the  Hold),  king  of  France, 
•.istigates  the  Scotch  to  attack  Eng- 
land, i.  213. 
:  Philip  II.,  of  Si)ain,  i.  172;    marries 
i      Mary,  (jueen  of  England,  362,  305, 
.388. ' 

Pliilip  IV.  ("the  Fair"),  of  France,  i. 
32(>. 

Philip  Mary,  Duke  of  Milan,  i.  .325. 

Philip  (Duke  of  Swabia),  the  Hohen- 
stauffen,  i.  123. 

Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  i.  552. 
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Piiilippa,  Queen,  wife  of  Edward  HI., 

i.  227. 

Pliilosopliy,  scliolastie,  the  era  of,  i. 
147  ;  is  displaced,  270. 

Picard,  Sir  lleury,  i.  224. 

"  Piers  I'lon^diniim,"  i.  233. 

Pilate's  Stairs,  i.  3;!4. 

Pilgrimage  ol  grace,  i.  330,  333,  335. 

Pilgrimages,  discarded,  i.  346. 

Pilnitz,  conference  at,  ii.  265, 

Pindarees,  the,  ii.  421. 

Pinkie  Clengh,  battle  of,  i.  343,  411. 

Pirac^y,  common  (teiitp.  Henry  VH.), 
i.  292. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  ii. 
182,  185;  comes  to  the  front,  IdO; 
his  qualifications,  ib.;  head  of  the 
government,  l!tl  et  nq.;  his  p.i'.icy, 
192;  his  character,  ib.,  ct  n^..  his 
foreign  wars,  194  et  nq.;  his  fall,  198; 
upholds  the  revolt  of  the  colonies, 
207,208;  forms  a  ministry  210.211; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  211 ;  resigns, 
214;  dies,  218. 

Pitt,  William,  ii.  231 ;  accepts  the 
premiership,  235  et  sq. ;  his  early 
training,  ib.;  his  financial  policy,  239 
rtsq.,  241,278  et  sq.;  his  treatment 
of  Unitarians  and  Latitnd'.narians, 
246  ;  his  East  India  bill,  248  et  .'^q. ; 
his  foreign  policy,  25(i  et  sq. ;  on 
tlie  French  Revolution,  2()1,  2()2,  2(ir), 
26();  his  war  with  France,  2()()  et  sq.; 
as  war  minister,  269;  his  invasions 
of  liberty,  275;  his  oratory,  281, 282; 
and  the  union  with  Ireland,  295  vt 
.iq. ;  resigns,  298  et  sq. ;  again  takes 
office,  302  et  sq. 

Pins  v.,  Pope,  deposes  Elizabeth,  1. 
.")77. 

Place  bill  proposed,  ii.  110. 

Place,  Francis,  ii.  352,  373. 

Plague,  the  great,  of  London  (see  also 
r.lack  Death),  ii.  18. 

Plantagenet  line,  founder  of  the,  i.  76. 

Plantagenet,  Kichard,  Duke  of  York, 
assumes  tlie  name  of,  i.  2()6. 

Plantations,  in  Ireland,  422,  423. 

Pla^sey,  battle  of,  ii.  414,  421. 

Platform,  the  birth  of  the,  ii.  227;  in- 
fluence of  {temp.  George  IV.),  323. 

Plato,  i.  279. 


Platonists,  Cambridge,  prtoursors  of 

the,  i.  499. 
I'lessis  le    Tours,  i.  284. 
Phinki'l,      (diver,       Archbishop      of 

Armagh,  e.xi'ciiicij,  ii.  41. 
Plunk((t,    William    Conyngham,   finst 

Karon,  ii.  281,  2iMi,  329,  3;;0,  333. 
Plymouth  (town),  i.  5;)6. 
Poems,  political,  i.  147,  148. 
Poilierii,  battle  of,  i.213;  itsinfluence, 

214,  220,  238,  24(). 
Poitou,   conquered   by  King  John,  i. 

129. 
Pole,  John  de  la,  Earl  of  Lincoln.    See 

Lincoln. 
P(de,  Michael  de  la,  i.  240. 
Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  i.  313,  314, 

330,  ."59;    made  jiapal   legate,  361; 

his  liberality  of  creed,  3(J5. 
Pole,  William  de  la,  fourth  Earl,  and 

first  Duke  of  Suffolk.    See  Suffolk, 

Duke  of. 
P(des,  the  de  la,  i.  291. 
Police,  in  Saxon  times,  i.  10. 
Polity,  old  English,  i.  1-15;  Norman, 

as  compared  with  English,  30;   its 

central  idea,  ib. 
Poll  tax,  i.  235. 
Pomfret  Castle,  Richard  III.  consigned 

to,  i.  244. 
Pompadour,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Pois- 

son,  IMarchioness  of.  ii.  193. 
Pontefract,  Robert  de,  i.  60. 
Pontigny,  Abbot  of,  i.  95. 
Poor  law,  1.   352    (temp.  Elizabeth), 

(35  Eliz.   c.  4),  326;    (temp.  Will- 
iam IV.)  (4  and  5  Gul.  IV.  c.  76),  ii. 

.3()7,  379. 
Poor,  relief  of,  enjoined   by  statute 

(lEdw.  VI.  c.  3),i.  ;i,53. 
Pope,  the,  his  claims  (/('//(/).  John),  i. 

122;  rival  jwpes  (temp.  Henry  III.), 

155;  how  regarded  in  England,  314, 

315. 
Popish  plot,  the  (temp.  Charles  II.),  ii. 

41. 
Portland,  William  Henry  Cavendish, 

third  Duke  of,   Prime  Minister,  ii. 

231,2S6,  3(M). 
Portobello  taken,  ii.  184. 
Port-reeve,  i.  ;>8. 
Ports,  English,  safe  from  attack,  i.  2: 
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liberties  of,  secured  by  the  Great 
Charter,  i:^,  VV,. 

Pdrlsiiioutb,  Duebess  of,  as  Mine. 
L<juisc  (le  Ki-'roiialle,  sent  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  Cbarltis  II.,  ii. :!_'. 

Pottinger,  Eldred,  ii.  421. 

Poundage.  See  Tonnage  and  Pound- 
age. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  i.  31'-'. 

Priuiuuuire,  statute  of   (10  Ricli.   II. 

c. .')),  i.  ii'jo,  ;n3,  :m,  im,  -mi.  .'iT.J. 

Prayer  Boolt.    See  Common  Prayer, 

Bo(il{  of. 
Prayers  for  tlie  dead  discarded,  i.  346. 
Preaml)les  of  statutes,  i.  'M'i. 
Prerogative,  tlie  Iting's  {t'lnp.  Will- 
iam I.),  i.  2")  sq.;  strctclics  of,  by 

Edward  HI.,  '2'Jl,  liy  James   I.,  457. 
Presi)yterian  party  {tmnp.  Cliark's  1.), 

aims  of,   i.  oiVi;   tlie  Scotch,  their 

attacliment     lo    monarchy    (tep-.p. 

Commonwealth),  584. 
Presentment  of  Englishry.    See  Eng- 

lishry. 
Presentment  of  jury,  primitive  form 

of,  i.  H(). 
Press,  the,  government  censorship  of 

{temp.  Charles  I.),  i.  5015;  freedom 

of    the,   fettered    l)y  tlie  Common- 

wealtli,577  ;  laws  restraining  (tCHp. 

Charles  II.),  (14  Car.  II.  c. ;«),  ii.  12; 

censorship  of,  114, 115;  influence  of 

{temp.  George  IV),  323;  a  clieap 

political,  375. 
Preston,  battle  of,  i.  5()fi,  584;  ii.  187. 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the 

young,  lands  in  Scotland,   ii.  IVA, 

187,  188. 
Pride,    Thomas,    Colonel,    "  purges " 

parliament,  i.  .W?. 
Priests,  marriage  of,  i.  338. 
Primogeniture  in  the  choice  of  king  in 

Saxon  times,  i.  i),  2(5. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  ii.  3!l<),  402. 
Princes,  the,  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

See  Edward  V.  and  York,  Richard, 

Duke  of. 
Printing  is  born,  i.  27i);  spread  of,  207, 

317  ;  ousts  copying,  .3.'V2. 
Prisons,  inspection  of,  ii.  ;{(>9. 
Privy  Council.    See  Council  the  Privy. 
Proclamations,  royal,  given  the  force 


of  law,  repealed,  i.  352,  .'J50;  Coke 
protests  against,  4.57. 

Proctors,  clerical,  i.  174. 

Property,  statutes  limiting  free  con- 
veyance of  {temp.  Henry  VIII.),  i. 
.303. 

Protector,  the,  functions  of,  i.  (j()8. 

Protectorate,  the,  interferes  with  pri- 
vate tastes  and  habits,  i.  O.'iS;  an- 
archical state  of,  iifter  Richard 
Cromwell's  resignation,  ()4<i  rt  sq. 

Protestantism  (see  alsoReformtitioii), 
Henry  VIII. 's  attitude  towards,  i. 
317,  318;  what  bound  the  nobility 
to,  lilU ;  its  true  liirthday  in  England, 
3.3!):  zeal  of  the  continental,  trans- 
planted to  England,  31)4  :  diversions 
in,  420;  and  political  freedom,  427; 
outburst  of  {temp.  James  I.),  4(il. 

Provisions  of  O.xtord,  objects  of,  i. 
l.')8, 155);  annulled  by  Louis,  100,205. 

Provi.sors,  statute  of  (25Edw.  III.  c.6), 
i.  220,  313,  315. 

Prynne,  William,  indicted,  i.  503;  is 
set  free,  514 ;  his  veiigefulness,  ii.  G. 

Public  opinion  {temp.  George  I.),  ii. 
\57  etsq. 

Puiset,  Hugh  de.  Bishop  of  Durham, 
i.lll. 

Pulpit,  the,  a  channel  for  opinion,  1. 25)7. 

Pulteney,  William,  Earl  of  Bath,  ii. 
182,  18(i. 

Punjaub,  the,  ii.  425;  annexed,  ib. 

Purgatory  discarded,  i.  346. 

Puritan,  a,  described,  i.  496,  497. 

Puritanism,  an  antidote  to  arbitrary 
government,  i.  .381;  advent  of,  .393; 
compared  with  Catholicism,  ih. ;  its 
spirit,  ih. ;  its  morality,  i6. ;  its  .atti- 
tude towards  culture  and  education, 
ib. ;  its  preachers,  3i)() ;  the  germs  of 
its  conflict  with  Anglo-Catholicism, 
428  pt  ,^q. ;  compared  with  .anglican- 
ism,  495  rt  .s(7.,  .TOO;  the  end  of,  in 
England,  049;  the  reaction  from,  ii. 
1;  deatliof,  17. 

Puritans,  middle  class,  described,  i. 
542. 

Purveyance,  i.  25,  26;  restrained  by 
the  Great  Charter,  136,  1.37;  Com- 
mons attack  the  abuse  of  {temp. 
James  I.),  415  et  sq. 
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Pym,  .lolin,  ilefends  tho  pciiiil  laws, 
i.  464,  47(l,  4H0;  fr:iiiifs  a  I'oiiion- 
8trance,.')0.S,  ,jO:i,  T)!!):  iid vises  stroiif; 
nieuHures,  .">12,  .'ii:);  carrit's  tlio  iiii- 
peaelnneiit  of  Stratfoid,  ih.;  attempt 
on  liis  life,  rt'25  ;  bis  objuct  in  the 
civil  war,  532,  '>'S,i;  his  death  and 
burial,  r)41. 

Pyxes  discarded,  i.  340. 

Q 

Quakers,  the  {temp.  Restoration),  ii. 

19;    penal  law  against  (14  Car.  II. 

c.  1),  ib. 
Qualitici'tioii   of   eli'ctors,   i.  276;    of 

member  of  parliament  settled  (tfinp, 

Aiiiie)  (It  Aim.  e.  5),  ii.  l,-.2. 
Qunrtcflj/,  the,  (juoled.  ii.  ;!!M!. 
Quebec,  i.  402;   ii.  liHli,  ;{.S7,  ."iSS,  392, 

393,  402. 
Quebec  Act,  the  (14  Geo.  III.  c.  Ki),  ii. 

386, 
Quia  Eiiiptnrcs,  statute  of  (18  Edw.  I. 

c.  1),  i.  177. 
Quinn,  James,  quoted,  ii.  6. 
Quo  Warranto,  commission  of,  1.  177. 

B 

Racial  distinctions,  i.  28, 119. 

Radicalism,  ii.  318. 

Hagnian's  roll,  the,  i.  196. 

Raliisborough,  Thomas,  Colonel,  i.  5.")6 ; 
murdered,  .'ViS. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  i,  .•i68 ;  Ins  loyaltv, 
i.  381,  ;W2:  his  plot  on  l)ehalf  of 
-Vrabella  Stuart,  iii'.i  vt  na. ;  his  trial 
and  imprisonment,  4.")1;  his  Guiana 
expedition,  ib.;  his  execution,  ib. : 
his  last  poem,  ib.,  4.")5. 

Ramillies,  l)attle  of,  ii.  143. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  383. 

Raiijit  Singh,  ii.  425. 

Ranters.  i.,">l,"). 

Ranulph  Flainbard,  or  tlie  Birelnaud. 
See  Flambard. 

Reading,  judicial  combat  at,  i.  82. 

Reading,  the  .\bbot  of.  See  Fei'iiigdon, 
Hugh. 

Reciprocity  treaty.  Lord  Elgin's,  ii. 
401. 


Recognitions?,  sworn,  in  place  of  wager, 
i.  K2. 

iiecovery,  eommoii,  i.  288. 

Recruiters,  i.  .Wd. 

Recu.saiuiy,  laws  against,  made  se- 
verer (3  ,Iac.  I.  cc.  4,  ")),  i.  4J0. 

Recusants,  tlu;,  ii.  89. 

Reform  bill,  the  (2  Gul.  IV.  c.  45),  i. 

\r\'*yi\  ii. M-iit nq. 

Reformation,  tlie,  dawn  of,  i,  l.TG; 
intlueiiees  tending  towards,  .">12  p' 
sq.;  its  leaders  in  Europe,  31.{,  314; 
(t(»ii>.  Henry  VIII.),  ;t2(i/'(  .vi.,:\M ct 
sq.,  ;>41  <'t  .ifj.  :  {temp.  Edward  VI.), 
3411  rt  .S7.  ,•  (loiiip.  iMary ),  'M'^)  vt  sq. ; 
{ti'iiiji.  I']lizal)elli),  371f7.fr/.  ,'iii  Scot- 
land, 411  I'l.fq. ;  in  Ireland, 417 p^s■7.,• 
ill  Europe,  423  it  sq.,  427  el  sq.,  502, 
.')()3. 

RegeiK-y,  first  regularly  created,  1. 
l.TO;  of  Rlihard  II.,  241,  'M'2;  of 
George  III.,  ii.  2<)'.t,  2.">2. 

Regicides,  e.xccniion  of  {temp.  Char\ti>i 
II.),  ii.  r>i-t  sq. 

Reginald,  siib-prior  of  Canterbury,  i. 
121. 

Hegist ration  of  births,  etc.,  ii.  ^')5. 

liei/nnn  iloiium,  the,  stopped,  ii.  151. 

Regraters,  i.  224. 

Regulating  .\ct  (India),  ii.  415. 

Relief  (feudal),  i.  45. 

Remonstrants,  i.  .")89. 

Reiiais.sance,  dawn  of,  in  England,  i. 
230,  2;«. 

Representation,  principle  of,  often  re- 
sorted to  by  kings,  i.  162:  parlia- 
mentary, anomalies  of.  ii.  320  el  .-^q., 
'M2  et  sq. 

Reiniblicanism  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
iiiHiience  of,  i.  477,  478. 

Republicans  {tcni}!.  Charles  I.),  i.  555. 

Republics,  e()mi)arisoii  of,  i.  573. 

Rescissory,  tlie  act.  ii,  2.3. 

Restoration,  the,  i.  (>48;  transition  to, 
ii.  1.9,20. 

Revolution,  the  French,  ii.  258  et  sq. 

Rev(.lutions,  character  of,  ii.  53;  of 
l(i88,  character  of,  .")3,  'A;  bloodless 
and  pccaceful.  9(i  et.-^q. 

Rhe,  Isle  of,  i.  472. 

Rhode  Island,  liberty  of  conscience  in, 
i.,")48. 
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Rich,  Riclianl,  lirst  ISiinni  Kidi,  i.:329. 

Kicliard  (Fit7.ne;ilc  or  Fii/iiijjel), 
Bishop  of  Ely,  ISislmi)  "'  Loinloii, 
liis  JJiulof/ui  '/  Scaccariii,  i.  83, 
i)it. 

Rieliard  I.,  i.  I(i4;  is  crowned,  lOti;  liis 
mode  of  raisiiif;  money,  107,  108;  Iiis 
crusade,  112  cf  .s'/.,'  liis  d«ath,  114; 
Lie  abseniM's  from  England,  120. 

Richard  II.,  i.  228;  hi.s  ascension,  21)15, 
2'Sii,  2157;  his  character,  2'M  <t  sq.; 
resumes  power,  241  (H  .■<q.;  is  im- 
prisoned, 244,  ;i09. 

Richard  III.,  i.  272  rl  sq. :  his  murder 
of  the  princes,  274.  2.S1. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  i  201;  his  policy 
purely  political,  r.'i;,  4.'i."),  481. 

Richuiond,Cliarles  Lennox,  third  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  ii.  226. 

Richmoml  (i)alace),  i.  284. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London, 
his  character,  i.  344,  ;i()4. 

Rights  of  Man,  the  French  declaration 
of,  i.  134. 

Kinuccini,  (iiovanni  Batista,  papal 
nuncio,  i.  .")80,  .')82. 

Riot  Act,  the  (1  Geo.  I.  stat.  2,  c.  5),  ii. 
I(i7. 

Ritualism,  i.  602. 

Rivers,  Anthony  Woodvillc,  Earl,  i. 
273. 

Rizzio,  David,  i.  387;  murdered,  417. 

Roads,  the  Roman,  i.  0;  improved 
(tcnii).  Henry  VII.).2!I3. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Mellent,  i.  r,2. 

Robert  III.,  of  .Scotland,  i.  411. 

Robert,  of  (ilonccster  (bastard  half- 
brother  of  Matilda),  i.  73,  74. 

Robert,  of  Normandy  (son  of  William 
1.).  morliiagcs  his  duchy  to  William  j 
Rnfns.  i.  54;  returns  from  the  cru- 
sades, i")!t;  invades  England,  ib. 

Robert,  of  Jmnii'^cs,  i.  14,  18. 

Robert  the  Devil,  i.  Ki. 

Iiobinsoii,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  18!t,  1!K). 

Robsart,  Amy,  i.  3(i8,  384. 

Robsart,  Sir  John,  i.  •3S4. 

Rochelle,  i.472,  481. 

Roches,  Peter  ilea,  Bishoii  of  Winches- 
ter, i.  l.")l,  l.')2. 

Rochester  Castle,  i.  140. 

Rockingham  Castle,  i.  52. 


Rockingham,  ('liailcs    Watson- Wen i- 

worth,  second   Marquis  of,  head  of 

the  goverumeni,  ii.  20!J,  210,231. 
Rocroy,  battle  of,  i.  42(i. 
Roderick,  tiie  Irish  chieftain,  i.  102. 
Rodney,  (icorge  Brydges,  first  Baron 

Rodney,  Admiral,   his  victories,  ii. 

221. 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  414. 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  his 

son  Roger,  i.  (i!),  72. 
Rolph,  Dr.  John,  ii.  3iti). 
Roman  Catholicism,  how  regarded  by 

people  and  parliament  (<e»ip.  Charles 

1.),  i.  ri4!». 
Roman  Catholics,  disabHities  of  {tentp. 

George  III.),  ii.  220;  some  of  these 

abolished,  230. 
Roman  influence  on  the  English  race, 

i.4. 
Roman  law,  i.  83. 
Rome,  the  natural  centre  of  the  Latin 

church,  i.  34;  .sack  of,  307. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  ii.  274,  321,  .32i*, 

3;i0. 
Rooke,  Sir  George,  ii.  145. 
Root  and  branch  bill,  causes  a  split  in 

the  party,  i.  523. 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  204,  261  et  sq. 
Rosslyn  Chapel,  i.  40i). 
Rota  Clui),  the,  i.  646. 
Round  table,  i.  102,  220. 
Round  towers  of  Ireland,  i.  101. 
Roundlieads,  origin  of  the  name,  i. 

407,  528,  .5;M>:  their  morality,  rm. 
Rousseau,  Jeaii-Jacciucs,  i.  '2'M,  458. 
Roxburgh,  castle  of,  i.  108. 
Royal   Marriage  Act   (12  Geo.  III.  c. 

11),  ii.  m^. 
Royal  Society,  formation  of,  ii.  20. 
Royalists    (of    the    civil    war),   their 

armament  and   forces,   i.  537,  .")38; 

■■•'■jKj  in  the  north  and  west  (16.m),  i. 

612. 
Runnymede,    King    John    meets    the 

barons  at,  i.  1.33. 
Rupert.  I'l'iiice,  i.  5.38,  ,530;  his  conduct 

at  I'.dgehill,  540;  surrenders  Bristol, 

.552 ;    raises  i\w  siege  of  York,  54ii; 

his  conduct  at    .Maiston  Moor,  547; 

defeats  the  Dutch,  ii.  .12. 
Ruiiort's  drops,  ii.  20. 
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Russell,  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  ii. 

71;  his  character,  lult. 
Russell,  Lord  Joliii,  lirst  Earl  Russell, 

ii.  332,  .-15!),  3!ll. 
Russell,  Sir  John,  i.  3t)2,  304. 
Russell,    William,    Lord    Russell,    ii. 

;!0,  48. 
Russelis,  the  oris'i"  and  politics  of,  i. 

3;u. 
Rutland,  Edmund,  Earl  of,  i.  20'.t. 
Ruyter,    Michael    Adriaus-zoon    van, 

sweeps  the  channel,  ii.  32. 
Rye  house  plot,  the,  ii.  48  eC  .sq. 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  ii.  120. 


Sabbath,  the  Calvinistic,  instituted,  i. 

340. 
Sfichevercll,  Henry,  impeached,  ii.  140. 
Sata-aments,  the  seven,  reduced  to  two, 

i.  346. 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  i.  383. 
Sailor,  th(^  Hiitish,  treatment  of  {temp. 

George  IIL),  u.2mrl  .iq. 
St.  Albans,  i.  271;  battle  of,  i.  200. 
St.  Augustine.    See  Augustine. 
St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  i.  'X>, 

377,  41.^,  442. 
St.  Cathei  iiie  Cree,  church  of,  i.  501, 

540. 
St.  Drausius,  i.  !)5. 
St.  Edniundsbury,  i.  10!»,  130. 
St.  George's  Channel,  its  influence  on 

English  political  history,  i.  2. 
St.  Giles's  Kirk,  riot  in,  i.  505. 
St.  Hugli,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  114. 
St.  John,  Oliver,  i  .-)10. 
St.  Pierre.  Eustace  de,  i.  212,  2ill. 
St.    Ruth,    (ieneral,    is    defeated    by 

Eiid^ell,  ii.  !)7. 
Salisbury.  -Margaret,  Countess  of,  exe- 
cuted, i.  331. 
Salisbury.   Roliert    Cecil,   Earl    of.   i. 

4.34,  4i.s. 
Salmasius,  Claudius,  his  c(uilrovcrsy 

with  Milton,  i.  .~>7(). 
Salzburg,  Protestants  of,  expclli'd,  i. 

583. 
Samson,  Abbot,  i.  109. 
Sancroft,  William,  Archbishop,  ii,  70, 


San  Domingo,  ii.  408. 

Saiu:tuary,  [irivilege  of,  i.  316. 

Sandwich,  Edward  M(  iiiaguc.  Earl  of, 
his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  ii.  32. 

Sandwich  (town),  i.  143. 

Saragossa,  ii.  300. 

Sarstield,  Patrick,  ii.  97. 

Savage,  Sir  .Vrnold,  i.  249. 

Savile,  Sir  (ieorgc.  ii.  23(1. 

Savoy,  Protestants  of,  massacred,  i. 
583". 

Sawtre,  William,  i.  253. 

Saxons,  migration  of,  i.  .'5;  and  Nor- 
mans, coiiiparod,  22. 

Saye  and  Self,  William  F'iennes,  first 
Viscount,  i.  470. 

Scandinavia,  i.  203;  Protestantism  in, 
425. 

Scepticism,  spread  of  {temp.  Restora- 
tion), ii.  20. 

Schism  Act.  tiu>  (13  ,\nn.  c.  7),  ii.  151; 
repealed  (5  (ico.  I.  c.  4),  l(i(i. 

Scholasticism,  retreat  of,  i.  2.')0. 

SclKunberg,  Frederic  .Armand  de, 
Mar.shal,  goi's  over  to  Ireland  with 
an  army,  ii.  ih;,  07. 

Schools,  founded  l)y  Edward  VL,  i, 
.'U9. 

Schwartz,  Martin,  i.  282. 

Sciences,  the  natural,  progress  of 
{It'inp.  Restoi'iition),  ii.  20. 

Scotland,  its  iniion  with  England  at- 
tempted (;c»i/(.  Edward  I.),i.  180;  a 
disimited  nation,  103,  100.  202,  404; 
attacks  England  {Irinp.  Henry 
VIII.),  308:  its  constant  wars  with 
England,  407  ;  (t'lii]).  Charles  I.),,">05 
I't  sf/. ;  (lonji.  Ciiarles  IL),  .5S5(7  ,s-7. : 
ii.  21  ct  ,f7.  .'  i.  ."".K>:  {ti'iiiji.  Cromwell), 
{\-i:}:{lr,ii}).  Re\nlution  of  ItlS.si,  ii.Ol 
I't  mi.;  united  to  l-".nglanil  (0  .\nn.  c 
11),  IIU  et  ■•<q.;  elTecis  of  the  union, 
14l>  ft  .vf/. 

Scoli,  'I'liomas.  i.  ))20. 

Scr  iggs,  Sir  William,  ii.  41,  42.  47. 

Sciii'  ■•,  111  .'/i.'.sham,  Loril,  i.  2."i(!. 

Scrope.  Ricliiir<i,  Archbishop  of  York, 
rebels,  i.  240;  executed,  Hi.,  247, 
252. 

Scutage,  instituted,  i.  70,  84,  220. 

Seal,  the  great,  a  new  one  made  (1043), 
i.  .533,  .-)34. 
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Sects,    religious    growth     of    {tejnp. 

Charles  I.),  i.  544,  545;  {temp.  Com- 
monwealth), 575. 
Security,  act  of,  ii.  18(5. 
Seditious  Meetings  Act,  the  (36  Geo. 

III.  c.  8),  ii.27a. 
Sedley,  Catherine,  li.  C3. 
Seekers,  i.  545. 
Sel(Ien,.Iohn,  his  book  on  tithe,  i.  458; 

retracts, /6.,  483,510,535;  supports 

the  iiniependeiits,  55(i. 
Self-denying  ordinaiu'e,  tlie,  i.  5."0. 
Self-goveniiuent,   Teutouic    teuilency 

towards,  i.  3. 
Seulac,  tile  l)attlo  of,  1.  1!),  20. 
Septennial  Act,  the  (Geo.  1,  c.  38),  ii. 

110,  ]()7. 
Septs,  tlie  Irisli,  i.  .".10,  418. 
Serfdom,  i.  .'W,  3!t. 
Serfs,  ordination  of,  i.  itl ;  condition 

of  (ti'iup.  Edward  I.),  175;  revolt  of, 

233  I't  sq.;    einani'ipatinn   of,  237; 

drift  into  cities,  2!ll  <i  .vv/. 
Serlo,  mayor  of  L!Ui(h)ii,  i.  147. 
Servetus,  iMicliacl,  burnt,  i.  MS. 
Set'.lement.    act    of   (Ireland)    {tetnp. 

Charles  II.)  (14  and  15Car.  II.  c.  12). 

ii.  "'1. 
Settlement,  act  of  (securing  tlie  Hano- 
verian   succession)  (8  Ann.  c.  15), 

1709. 
Settlement,  act  of  (12  and  13  Gul.  III. 

c.  2),  the,  ii.  123;  provisions  of,  123, 

124. 
Seven  bishops,  the  petition  of,  ii.  G8; 

trial  of,  ih. 
Seymour,  .lane  (wife  of  Henry  VIII.), 

1.  .323,  ,325;  death  of,  .338. 
Seymour, 'I'lionias,  Haron  Seymour  of 

Sudelcy,  1.302,  3,-)4,  :r)5. 
Seymour -i,  tlie,  origin  and  politics  of, 

i.  334;  inlluenceof,  340. 
Shafteslmry,  .Vntliony  Ashley  Cooper, 

first  Karl  of,  a  member  of  the  Cabal, 

ii.  27,  28,  -M,  42,  47. 
ihafteslmry,  Antlnniy  Ashley  Cooper, 

seventh  Earl  of,  ii.  37.3. 
Shakespeare,  William,  i.  20!t,  238,  245 

248,  2,-)7,  25<),  2(14,  .308,  :(77,  380,  381, 

.383,  .3!  14,  4(il. 
Shales,  Henry,  Commissary-General, 

his  roguery,  ii.  102. 


Sharp,  John,  Archbishop  of  York, 
murdered,  ii.  24. 

Shaxton,  Niehol.as,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, driven  from  his  see,  i.  ,338. 

Slieep  farms,  increase  and  profits  of, 

\.:\m. 
Shelburne,  William  Petty,  Earl  of,  and 

first    .Marcpiis    of    Lansdowne,    his 

character,  ii.  231. 
Sheldon,  (Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a  leader  ii.  20. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  ii.  .318. 
Sheriff,  the,  in  Saxon  times,  i.  10,  30. 
SheriiTiiiuir,  battle  of,  ii.  104. 
Shilling,  value  of  (temp.  Henry  VIII.), 

i.  ,3;i0. 
Ship-money,  origin  of,  1.  4!t2:  re-im- 
posed by  t'harles  I.,  lb.;  abolished 

by  the  long  parliament,  514. 
Shire,  the,    .  ."JO. 
Shire-reeve.    See  Sheriff, 
Shires,  division  of  the  country  into, 

i. !). 
Shrewsbury,  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of, 

seilueed  by  the  Dr.ke  of  Buckingham, 

ii.  2!). 
Shrewsbury,  Francis  Talbot,  eleventh 

Earl  of,  killed  in  a  duel,  ii.  20. 
Slirewsbnry,  Charles  Talbot,  twelfth 

E.arl,  and  Duke  of,  ii.  71. 
Shrievalties,  the,  i.82. 
Sibthorp,  Robert,  i.  475. 
Sidmonth,  Lord.    See  Addington. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  i.  .5.'>(!,  012;  ii..'3(>, 48. 
hidney,  Henry,  ii.  "iO. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  i.  3(i8,  ,381. 
Sidneys,  tlie  origin  and  politics  of,  i. 

.334. 
Siete  I'artidtis,  i.  181. 
Signories,  the  French,  in  Canada,  ii. 

,3!K),  ii'.t'.t. 
Sikhs,  the.  ii.  41.3,  42,5. 
Simeon  trustees,  the,  i.  .Wl. 
Sininel,  Lambert,  i.  248,  282. 
Sinking  fund,  etiicaey  of,  ii.  240. 
Six  Acts,  the,  ii.  ;'.28. 
Six  Articles,  statute  of  (:i5  Hen.  VIH. 

I'.  5),  i.  .3;i7  ;  repealed  (1  Edw.  VI.  c. 

I2),:W1. 
Skippoii,  Philip,  i.  541. 
Sliivc!  trnd(\  ill  Saxon  times,  i.  16;  Pitt 

and  the,  ii.  240  I't  sq. 
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Slavery,  abolition  of  (3  and  4Gul.  IV. 
c.  73),  ii.  ;!70,  371;  in  Jamaica,  407 
et  sq. 
Slawata,  William  von,  i.  461. 
Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  his  plot,  i.  612. 

Sluys,  battle  of,  i.  212,  217. 

Suieaton,  Mark,  i.  324,  325. 

Snierwii'k,  biittle  of,  i.  418. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  286. 

Society,  demoralized  by  the  French 
wars,  i.  231 ;  character  of  {temp. 
Henry  VI.),  262,  263,  270. 

Soldier,  the  British  {temp.  George  III.) , 
ii,  270  e(  sq. 

Solemn  league  and  covenant,  the,  i. 
505  I't  sq. 

Somers,  John,  Lord,  his  character,  ii. 
10!),  121,  130. 

Somerset,  Countess  of.  See  Howard, 
Frances. 

Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort,  second 
Duke  of,  i.  265. 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  first  Earl 
of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of  (the  Pro- 
tector), i.  343  ct  sq. ;  sympathizes 
with  the  Commons,  Xh\\  liis  fall  and 
rise,  ;r(.");  his  execution,  i6.  ,•  results 
of  his  death,  3.">7,  411. 

Somerset  house,  i.  344. 

Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of,  i.  434, 
4.'>l  et  sq. 

Soul-sleepers,  i.  54.'). 

South  Africa,  ii.  406. 

South  Sea  Hubble,  the,  ii.  169,  170. 

Southampton  (town),  i.  rMi, 

S(uithampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
fourth  Earl  of,  Clarendou's  col- 
league, his  character,  ii.  4. 

Sonthaiupton,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
fifth  Earl  of,  i.  570. 

Southey,  Robert,  ii.  272. 

Spain,  decrepit  ude  of  (^p»i/).  James  I.), 
i.  42(i;  (juarrel  with  {lemp.  (icorge 
II.),  ii.  1.S3  rt  .tq. 

Spanisii  niarriitge  (Prince  Charles's 
projected),  tlie.  Commons  protest 
against,  i.  461  et  sq.  ;  is  reliii- 
(juisluM!,  4(i9. 

Spanisii  succession,  the  {te)))p.  William 
HI.),  ii.  125  (7  .sv, 

Speaker,  the,  of  the  House  of  Ccmi- 
mons,  i.  22.'>. 


Spenser,  Edmum',  i.  ;568,  ;W2. 

Sprat,  Bishop,  ii.  65,  69. 

Squire,  the,  i.  379;    (^eoy^.  George  1.), 

ii.  ICO,  Kil. 
Stafford,  William  Howard,  Viscount, 

executed,  ii.  41. 
Stamford  Bridge,  battle  of,  i.  19,  140. 
Stamp  duty,  imposed  on  pamphlets  and 

newspapers  (10  Ann.  c.  19),  ii.  152. 
Stamp  tax,   (irenville's,    ii.   207;    re- 

p<'ale.l,  209,  210. 
Stanhope,  James,  first  Earl  Stanhope, 
leader  of   the  governmeut,    ii.   168 
et  .sq. 
Stanley,  Sir  William,  i.  283. 
Stapleton,  Sir  Philip,  i.  .")10,  556,  663. 
Star    Chamber,    court    of,    instituted 
(;<  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1),  i.  285  et  .sv/.,  2tMi, 
401:  enlarges  its  jurisdiction,  491; 
abolished  (Ki  Car.  I.  c.  10),  515. 
States  General,  the,  i.  172. 
Statesmen   {temp.   Elizabeth),  i.  369 

et  sq. 
Steele,   Richard,    expelled    from    the 

Hou.se  of  Commons,  ii.  152. 
Steinkirk,  battle  of,  ii.  ll!*. 
Stephen,  takes  the  throne,  i.  71 ;  his 
character,  71,  72;  bis  reign  divided 
into  three  periods,  72;  (defeated  and 
taken  prisiuier,  74;  gets  free,  ib. 
Stigatid,  Arclibishoi),  i.  14,  'H,  31. 
Stirling,  i.  197. 
Stoke,  bat*;eof,  i.  282. 
Stracliaii,  J.,  Bishop  of  Toronto,  ii 

392. 
Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of,  1.486;  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 

487  et  .sq.;  bis  "  tboroiigb"  policy, 

488  it  sq.,  494  :  recalled  from  Irelaml, 
5(i7;  impeached.  5i;{,  516  <t  .sq,; 
executed,  .VJl. 

Stratford,  Uobert,  Bislioj)  of  Chiches- 
ter, i.  223. 

Sirignil,  Richard  de  Clare,  second  Earl 
of  Pcinl)roke  and  ("  Strongbow ''), 
i.  101,  102. 

Strode.  William,  i.  510. 

Strongbow.    SceStriguil. 

Strype,  John,  i.  ;18(),  395.  .397. 

Stuart,  Lady  Araliella,  i.  403. 

Stuarts,  the,  i.  302. 

Stulilic.  .lohu,  i.  397. 
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Suarez,  Francisco,  i.  42."). 

Subinfeudation,  i.  177. 

Subsidies,  i.  •227. 

Succession  to  the  tliroue,  parliamen- 
tary settlement  of,  i.  243;  regulated 
(te7np.  Henry  Vlll.)  (2(5  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  2;  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7;  35  Hen. 
Vni.  c.  1),  317,  320,  327,  329; 
(temp.  Anne)  (tJ  Ann.  c.  7  and  8  Ann. 
c.  15),  ii.  139;  right  of  parliament 
to  deal  with,  43. 

Sudbury,  Snnon  of,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  i.  2.]l). 

Suffolk,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of, 
i.  284;  beheaded,  302,  303. 

Suffolk,  house  of,  i.  403. 

Suffolk,  Williaui  de  la  Pole,  fourth 
Earl,  and  lii   l  Duke  of,  i.  2()4,  2S0. 

Summons,  to  attend  the  Council,  forms 
of,  i.  131). 

Sunderland,  R()l)ert  Spencer,  second 
Earl  of,  suci'eeds  Dauby,  ii.  30;  sup- 
ports tiio  exclusion  bill,  43. 

Superiorities,  ii.  321,  .342. 

Supplies,  granting  of,  far-reaching  in- 
iluence  of,  i.  17i). 

Supremacy,  act  of  (1  Eliz.  c.  1),  i.  329, 
374. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  ii.  414. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  1. 
305,  ;J40. 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of. 
See  Norfolk. 

Sussex,  weald  of,  i.  294. 

Suttee,  ii.  424. 

Sutton,  Archbishop,  ii.  303. 

Swinford,  Catlierine,  i.  2t)5. 

Switzerland,  renouucos  the  papal 
faith,  i.  313;  Protestantism  aiul 
Catholicism  in.  42.3,425;  the  cantons 
of,  a  mere  leagues  573. 

Synods,  i.  10. 

T 

Tallage,  i.  25 ;  renunciation  of,  133, 186, 

187. 
Talleyrand-Perigord,  ii.  28. 
Tantallon  Castle,  i.  405, 
Tasso,  Torquiitii,  i.  382. 
Tax,  poll.    See  Poll  Tax. 
Taxation   (<em/<.   Henry    H,),   i.  84; 

constitutional  resistance  to,  114, 115 ; 


{temp.  John),  125;  change  in  mode 
of,  220  et  sq. ;  (temp.  Charles  II.)  ^  ii. 
9;  (temp.  George  I.),  158,  159. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  i.  470. 

Templars,  the,  i.  92;  dissolution  of, 
203,  3.32. 

Temple,  George  Nugent-Temple-Gren- 
ville,  second  Earl  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham),  ii.  235. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  brings  about  the 
Triple  Alliance  (temp.  Charles  II.), 
ii.  33. 

Tenants-in-chief,  i.  29,  138,  173,  177. 

Tennysr)n,  Alfred,  i.  192. 

Tenure,  military,  i.  30;  abuses  of,  134; 
villain,  295,  297. 

Test  Act  (25  Car.  II.  c.  2),ii.  31;  re- 
pealed (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17),  332. 

Teutonic  spirit,  the,  i.  41. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  i.  208. 

Thane,  i.  9. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
i.  75,  87. 

Theodore,  of  Tarsus,  organizes  the 
church,  i.  11. 

Theresa,  St.,  i.  424. 

Thistle,  Order  of  the,  i.  211. 

Thomas  Aquinas.    See  .Aquinas. 

Thomas  a  Becket.    See  Becket. 

Thomson,  Edward  Charles  Poulett, 
Baron  Sydenham,  governor  of  Can- 
ada, ii.  398. 

Thuggee,  ii.  425. 

Thurlow,  EdwMrd,  first  Baron,  ii.  25:>. 

Tior.'i  Etaf,  i.  172. 

Tilbury,  i.  .391. 

Tilly,  Count  von,  i.  271.  402,  472,  495. 

Timpti,  the  London,  ii.  Ii(!8. 

Tiuchebrai,  battle  of,  i.  70. 

Tippoo,  ii.  420. 

Tiptoft.  See  Worcester,  John  Tiptof( , 
Earl  of. 

Tithe,  payment  of,  in  Saxon  times,  i. 
11;  embezzled  (^"oi/;.  Henry  VIII.), 
.335;  commutation  of  ((}  and  7  Gul. 
IV.  c.  71),  ii.  .".04. 

Tithing,  the,  i.  30. 

Toleration  Act  (tciutt.  William  III.), 
(1  Gul.  and  Mar.  c.  18).  ii.  87. 

T(PUiliiie,Sir  George  I'rctyman,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  ii.  303. 
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Tone,  Wolfe,  ii.  28.'). 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  i.  478,  4it2. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  ii.  27(!,  31!). 

Torgan,  battle  of,  ii.  IIU. 

Torture,  judicial,  renunciation  of,  i. 
137;  introduced  under  Henry  VI., 
291);  sanctioned  in  Scotland,  407. 

Tory  democracy,  ii.  1()7,  l(i8. 

Tory,  first  use  and  origin  of  the  name, 
ii.  4"). 

Tostig,  i.  19. 

Tournaments,  forbidden  by  Edward 
II.,  i.  205. 

Tours,  battle  of  the  plain  of,  i.  107. 

Towns  {temp.  William  I.),  i.  38;  fre- 
quent sacking  of  {temp.  Stephen), 
73,  74;  advance  of  {temp.  Richard 
I.),  11.5;  attain  corporate  existence, 
147;  side  with  De  Montfort,  KiO: 
{temp.  Henry  VII.),  290  et  sq.; 
Scotch,  growth  of,  retarded,  408, 
409. 

Townshend,  Charles,  leader  of  the 
government,  ii.  1(58  et  sq. ;  taxes  tea 
in  the  colonies,  211,  212. 

Towton,  battle  of,  i.  2()7,  2(19,  271. 

Tractarian  movement,  ii.  305,  306. 

Trade,  extension  of,  under  Henry  II., 
i.  84 ;  .secured  by  the  Great  Charter, 
135;  its  chief  seat  {temp.  Henry 
VII.),  294:  obstacles  to  {temp. 
Henry  VIII.),  li^\;  ;ondition  of 
{temp.  Elizal)eth),  .379;  {temp. 
Charles  II.),  ii.  51. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  1.  390;  ii.  304. 

Trailbaston,  writ  of,  i.  184. 

Treason,  defined  (25  Edw.  III.  stat.  5, 
c.  2),  i.225. 

Treason  laws  {temp.  Henry  VIII.)  (2;) 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  13),  i.  202,  303;  re- 
pealed (1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12),  .352:  new 
added  (5  au<l  (5  Edw.  VI.  c.  11),  lb., 
3.55  et  .sr/.,-  repealed  (1  Mar.  c.  1), 
:>.'i9;  severity  of,  incrensed  (13  Car. 
II.  stat.  1,  c.  1),  11;  improved,  82, 
83;  amended  (7  Ann.  c.  21),  130. 

Treasonable  Practices  Act,  the  (3() 
Geo.  III.  c.  7),  ii.  273. 

Treaties,  commercial  {temp.  Henry 
VII.),  i.  293. 

Trent,  council  of,  i.  425. 

Treves,  liolv  coat  of.  i.  .3.34. 


TrevtM',  Sir  .John,  made  speaker,  ii. 

11.!;   l(i.5. 
Trial  by  l)attl(",  i.  28;  by  ordeal,  lb. 
Trial  by  jury,  germ  of,  i.  80,  81. 
Trials,  form  of  {temp.  Henry  II.),  i. 

80  et  sq. :  l)y  one's  peers,  174. 
Tribalism,  Irish,  i.  101. 
Tribunals,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 

their     respective     spheres     (temp. 

Henry  II.),  i.  85. 
Tridentine  faith,  i.  425. 
Triennial  Act,  repealed  (10  Car.  H.  c. 

1),  ii.  10;   IfPiiip.  William  III.),  (f5 

and  7  Gul.  and  Mar.  c.  2),  ii.  110. 
Triple    .Mliauce,    the    {temp,   ("harles 

II.),  ii.  3.3. 
Tromp,  Martin  Harperszoon  van,  i. 

.593. 
Tucker,  Joslah,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 

(luoled,  ii.  208. 
Tuustall,  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  London, 

i.  3(1,5,  .')(it). 
Turgot,  A.-R.-,T.,  ii.  259. 
Twenge,  Sir  Robert,  i.  156, 177. 
Twiss,  William,  i.  .5;i4. 
Tyler,  Wat,  occupies  London,  i.  236, 

351. 
Tyrconuel,  Ridiard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  1. 

420;    ii.  (i2:  calls  a  parliament  at 

Dublin,  94;   which  passes  an  Act  of 

.Attainder,  95. 
Tyrone,  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of,  i.  420, 
Tyrrell,  Walter,  i,  5(5. 

U 

Ulster,  lands  in,  forfeited,  i.  422. 
Uniformity  acts  (2  and  3  Kdw,  VI,  c, 

1 ;  5  and  0  Edw.  VI.  c.  1),  i.  .343,  MO; 

(1  Eliz.  c.  2),  374;   (14  Car.  H.  c.  4), 

ii.  15,87, 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  the,  ii.  387, 

392. 
United  Irishmen,  the,  ii.  284. 
Universities,  growtii  of.  i,  147, 
Universities,  Scotch,  i.  409. 
University  of  London,  ii.  .3(i(). 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  i.  47. 
Usher,  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

i..50O;  ii.  14. 
Usury  law  (/cm/j.  Henry  VIII.),  i.  336. 
"  Utopia,"  Sir  Thomas  More's,  i.  .328. 
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Utraquism,  i.  425. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  ii.  150. 


Vagabondage,  i.  33(),  :!5'2,  .353. 

Vagrancy,  laws  respecting,  i.  237; 
{temp.  Henry  VI.-Kicliard  III.),  278 ; 
necessity  of,  Xm:  (tcinp.  Edward 
VI.),  'M\),  350;  cruelty  of,  353. 

Valence,  William  de,  i.  153. 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  i.  4(>!>. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry  (the  elder),  his  notes 
at  Strafford's  impeacinnent,  i.  517, 
518. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry  (the  younger),  i. 510; 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  574, 
575,  578;  execution  of,  ii.  8. 

Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  273. 

Vellore,  massacre  at,  ii.  427. 

Venner,  Thomas,  heads  an  insurrec- 
tion, ii.  lit. 

Vere,  Robert  de.  Earl  of  O.xford,  Mar- 
quis of  Dublin,  and  Dukeof  Ireland, 
1.  23!t. 

Verneuil,  i.  261. 

Vestry,  the,  i.  11. 

Vezelay,  i.  !'5. 

Victoria,  Queen,  ascends  the  throne, 
ii.  :i81. 

Villain,  the,  his  condition  {temp.  Will- 
iam I.),  i.  38,  39;  what  the  Great 
Charter  did  for  him,  138. 

Villanage  (temp.  William  I.),  i. 38,  30; 
gradually  disappears,  2.37. 

Villani,  Giovanni,  i.  217. 

Villeneuve,  Admiral,  ii.  305. 

Vinegar  Hill,  camp  at,  ii.  2iX). 

Vineis,  Peter  de,  i.  12(i,  181. 

Viscount,  origin  of  the  title,  i.  30. 

Viterbo,  i.  1(;4. 

Vowel,  Peter,  his  plot,  i.  (il2. 

Voyages  of  discovery,  i.  294. 

W 

Wager  of  l)atlle  lingered  long  (abol- 
ished, 59  Geo.  HI.  c.  4(>),  i.  ;U8. 

Wages,  increased  after  the  black 
death,  i.  233;  regulated.  237,  278. 

Wagram,  campaign  of,  ii.  W.). 

Wakelield,  battle  of,  i.  2(17. 


Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  ii.  395. 

Wakelield,  E.,  ii.  291. 
Walcheren  expedition,  ii.  306. 

Waldenses,  persecution  of.  See  Savoy. 
Wales,  the  Norman  Conquest  advances 
towards,  i.  189  et  sq.;  its  bards, 
191,  192;  though  annexed,  not  in- 
corporated, 192;  incorporated  with 
England  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26),  306, 
;5()8. 

Walker, Obadiah,  ii.  65. 

Wallace,  William,  defeats  Crcssing- 
ham  at  Stirling,  i.  197  ;  invades  Eng- 
land, ib.;  is  given  up,  i.  198 ;  executed, 
ib.;  his  deserts,  /'». 

Wallenstein,  1.271,  472,  495. 

Waller,  Edmund,  conspires  for  Charles, 
i.541. 

Waller,  Sir,  William,  his  army  de- 
stroyed, i.  541. 

Wallington,  Nehemiah,  atypical  Puri- 
tan, i.  499. 

Walloons,  the  Catholicism  among,  i. 
425. 

Walpole,  Robert,  rising  to  power,  ii. 
KiSetsq.;  the  first  prime  minister, 
170,  171 ;  his  birth  ami  character, 
172  et  .sq.;  his  policy,  173  et  sq.,  176 
et  sq.;  financial  legislation,  178  et 
sq.;  declares  war  on  Spain,  184;  his 
declining  intluence,  184,  185,  186. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  i.  ;{68,  378, 
.383,  391. 

Walter,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Albano, 
i.  53. 

Walter,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  114. 

Walter,  .h)hn.  ii.  368. 

W^alters,  Lucy,  ii.  44. 

W^altheof,  i.  2S;  put  to  death,  39. 

War  of  the  Roses,  i.  268  et  sq. 

\Varl)ock,  Perkin,  i.  275,  282,  284, 
40S. 

Wardship,  i.  45,  445  et  sq. 

Warfare,  changes  in  mode  of,  i.  217, 
218. 

W^u-hawks,  the,  ii.  308. 

War  power,  political  element  in,  i. 
210,  217. 

Warrenne,  Earl,  i.  177. 

Warwick,  Edward,  Earl  of,  executed, 
i.  284. 
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Warwick,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of,  i.  263. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of, 
and  of  Salisbury  (the  "  King- 
maker"), i.  267;  his  extravagance, 
260;  liis  inlluence,  270. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  i.  511. 

Warwick,  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of,  241. 

Washington,  George,  ii.  216  et  sq. 

Washington  (town),  taken  by  the 
Britisii,  ii.  308. 

Watch  and  ward,  i.  184. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  i.  390. 

Watt,  James,  ii.  255. 

Waynertete,  William,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, i.  274. 

Wedderburn,  Alexander.  See  Lough- 
borough, Lord. 

Wedge  wood,  ii.  255. 

Wellesley,  Arthur.  See  Wellington, 
Duke  of. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  Governor-General 
of  India,  ii.  420  et  sq. 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  first 
Duke  of,  ii.  307 ;  his  political  char- 
.acter,  315  et  sq. ;  former  minister, 
331,  .±21. 

Welsh  disestablishment,  i.  5. 

Welsh  language,  the,  preserved,  i. 
308. 

Wentworth,  Peter,  i.  398. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.  See  Strafford, 
Earl  of. 

We  re-gelt,  i.  10. 

Weshington,  Walter  de,  i.  160. 

Wesley,  John,  ii.  1()3,  232. 

Wessex,  the  germ  of  the  United  King- 
dom, i.  6. 

West  Indian  colonies,  ii.  406. 

Westminster  Abbey,  i.  152. 

Westminster,  a  royal  seat,  i.  26. 

Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
i.  5.!4. 

Westmoreland,  Charles  Neville,  sixth 
EiU'l  of,  i.  376. 

Weston,  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Port- 
land,  his  ministry,  i.  484. 

Weston.  Sir  Francis,  i.  324. 
t  Wethorell,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  345. 

Wexford,  slaughter  at,  i,  581 ;  rebellion 
at,  ii.  2!K). 
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Wharton,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  char- 
acter, ii.  108,  100,  i;j(). 

Whig,  first  use  and  origin  of  the  name, 
ii.45. 

Whigs,  the,  in  power  {temp.  George  I. 
and  II.),  ii.  165  et  tiq. ;  split  into  sec- 
tions, 188  et  sq. 

Whitby,  synod  of,  i.  7. 

White  Hart,  badge  of  the,  i.  246. 

Whitecoats,  the,  i.  547. 

Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  i.  .510,594;  his 
description  of  Cromwell's  inaugura- 
tion, 618;  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Sweden,  i.  632. 

Whitgift,  John,  Archbisnopof  Canter- 
bury, i.  3117,  428. 

AVhiting,  Richard,  Abbot  of  Glaston, 
i.  .3.33. 

Whittiiigtons,  the,  i.  291. 

Wicklow,  rebellion  at,  ii.  200. 

Wilberforce,  William,  ii.  237;  and  the 
slave  trade,  247  et  sq.,  2()8,  280,  370. 

Wildman,  .lohn,  i.  556. 

Wilfrid  tries  to  introduce  high  church 
principles,  i.  10. 

Wilkes,  John,  his  character,  ii.  201; 
assails  Bute,  ib. ;  expelled  from  the 
House,  202,  227. 

William  I.  (the  Conqueror),  his  birth, 
i.  16:  his  ambition,  18;  defeats 
Harold,  19,  20;  is  crowned,  ib.;  in- 
troduces the  feudal  system  into  Eng- 
land, 23 ;  makes  a  survey  of  the 
kingdom,  27, 28 ;  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  local  institutions,  30 ;  declines 
to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom,  32 ;  a 
strong  and  ;;ood  ruler,  39;  his  end, 
40. 

William  II.,  i.  42  et  sq.;  abuses  his 
prerogatives,  46;  falls  sick,  47;  re- 
covers, 50;  sets  out  for  Normandy, 
51;  recognizes  Urban,  53;  sends  en- 
voys to  Rome,  ib. ;  is  killed  in  the 
New  Forest,  56. 

William  HI.  (as  Prince  of  Orange), 
i.  '!4.'i,  2(16,  544:  marries,  ii.  35;  in- 
vited to  England.  70.  71 ;  his  char- 
acter, ib.,  100  (■/  .s'^..-  ascends  the 
throne,  82;  (as  king)  wins  the 
battle  of  the  Koyne,  97. 

William  I\^,  ascends  the  thnme,  ii. 
340;  dies,  381. 
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Williiiin  (son  of  Henry  I.),  drowned,  ! 
i.71. 

William,  Bishop-Elect  of  Winchester, 
1. 03.  j 

William,  Earl  Marshal.  See  Pem- 
broke, William  Marshall,  Earl  of. 

William  of  Carileph,  Bisliop  of  Dur- 
ham, i.  44,  52.  I 

William   of    Longcliamp,   Bishop   of  j 
Ely,  i.  Ill,  115.  j 

William  of  Nogaret.    See  Nogaret.       \ 

William  of  VVarelwast,  i.  53,  lt4, 

William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, i.  228,  230. 

William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland, 
invades  England,  i.  103;  is  taken 
prisoner,  ib. ;  does  homage  for  his 
kingdom,  101. 

Williams,  John,  Archbishop  of  York, 
i.  480,  500. 

Williams,  Roger,  i.  548. 

Wilmington,  Spencer  Compton,  Lord. 
See  Compton. 

Wiltshire,  William  lo  Scrope,  first 
Earl  of,  i.  239. 

Winchelsey,  Robert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  i.  180,  186,  188. 

Winchester,  a  royal  seat,  i.  20,  38. 

Winchester,  .lohn  Paulet,  fifth  Mar- 
quis of,  i.  538. 

Winchester  School,  i.  228. 

Winchester,  statute  of,  i.  176. 

Windebank,  Sir  Francin,  i.  514. 

Windham,  William,  ii.  275,  280,  286. 

Windsor  Castle,  i.  228. 

Win  wood,  Sir  Ralph,  i.  452. 

Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  i.  200. 

Wishart,  George,  i.  412. 

Witan,  the,  i.  8,  18,  30. 

Witchcraft,  in  Scotland,  i.  414. 

Witt,  Jan  de,  ii.  33. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Charles,  i.  611. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  i.  303 
et  sq.,  316  et  sq. ;  his  fall,  321  et  sq., 
329,  332,  369. 

Women,  chivalric  regard  for,  i.  211; 


their    demeanour    {temp.    Edward 

IIL),  ib. 
Woodville,  Elizabeth,  i.  267,  272. 
Wool,  exported  from  England,  i.  146. 

218;  imports  laid  on,  222. 
Wooton.    See  Wotton. 
Worcester,  battle  of,  i.  .">89. 
W'orcester,  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of,  i. 

270. 
Wordsworth,  William,  ii.  272. 
Workhouses,  ii.  'MtS. 
W^otton,  Nicholas,  i.  452 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  quoted,  i.  .307. 
W'riothesly,  Thomas.     See  Southamp- 
ton. 
Writs,  legal,  lasting  form  given  to,  i. 

182. 
W'yatt,  Sir  Thomas,  rebellion  of,  i. 

359,  31)3. 
Wycliffe,  John,  i.  219,  225,  228,  231  et 

sq.,  251  el  sq.,  313  et  sq. 
Wyndham,  Sir  William,  ii.  165, 168. 


Yelverton,  Sir  Christopher,  i.  398. 

Yeomanry,  growth  of,  i.  294,  295, 
392. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard,  i.  297,  306. 

York  (city),  i.  38;  outrage  upon  Jews 
in,  110.  274,  546. 

York,  Edward,  Duke  of  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.)  {q.  r.j,  his  victories,  i. 
2Ci7  et.<iq.,  27  i. 

York,  James  Stuart,  Duke  of  (after- 
wards James  II.)  (q.  v.). 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  i.  266,  267, 
274  et  .fq.,  281. 

York,  the  line  of,  i.  269. 

Ypres,  taken  by  Philip  IL,  i.  129. 


Ziska,  John,  i.  425. 
Zutphen,  battle  of,  i.  381. 
Zwingli,  Ulrich,  i.  .313,  .394. 
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